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SINCE 1858, THE WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF QUALITY BAGs 


This striking illustration shows 
TWINE packed ina Bemis Ba 
and wrapped in piece goods. The 
advantages of Bemis Bags are 


obvious! 
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‘Why Packing in Bags 


replaces wrapping In piece goo 


Time saved is reason enough for using bags. _ and knotting to contend with—and pay for! 


Just put your products in a Bemis Bag made —_j¢ you are now wrapping your products in 
exactly for — needs, sew up one end, and piece goods, investigate the merits of Bemis 
there as An easily handled, neat, sub- Bags, sized and shaped to fit your needs. 
stantial container that will carry your prod- yoy can save real money in your packing 
ucts to their destination in perfect condition. operations—not to mention the untold 
But if you pack in piece goods, there’s piling | advantages of a shipping unit that looks 
up, folding, cutting, tucking, sewing, roping _ better and travels safely. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Address: General Sales Offices, ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 














Bag Factories Bag Factories 
St. Louis Brookl yn 
Minneapolis Buffalo 
Omaha Wichita 
New Orleans Ware Shoals, S.C. 
San Francisco . 
Indianapolis Cotton Mills 
Memphis St. Louis 
Kansas City Indianapolis 
Seattle Bemis, Tenn. 
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F YOU lived in Washington and 

walked home up 16th Street every 

afternoon about six, you would pass 
or be passed by, a slender, unobtrusive, 
quietly dressed man who walks briskly 
enough but somehow creates an impres- 
sion of being tired. At first glance he 
might be a Government employe some- 
where half way up from the messenger 
at the bottom or half 
way down from the 
secretary at the top. 

“Unobtrusive” is as 

a word to de- 
seribe him as any that 
comes to mind. 

That’s Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, master Walter White 
of one of America’s 

test fortunes, banker and power in 
polities. He’s 74 but doesn’t look it. 
He’s a charming man to talk to, giving 
an impression almost of shyness but al- 
ways clear in his 
thought and clear in 
expressing it. 

Go down to G Street 
to the Department of 
Labor Building, shoot 
up—if a Government 
elevator can be said to 
shoot—to the ninth 
Marshall Dana floor, find your way 

past a secretary or two 
to acorner office and you'll face a broad- 
shouldered, pink-cheeked man, a man 
who probably finds that he needs some 
exercise to keep down weight. A likable 
man who gives every indication of hav- 
ing had much experience in meeting 
other men and who tends to turn a little 
oratorical when he talks, even to an audi- 
ence of two or three. That’s James J. 
Davis, Secretary of 
Labor. 

Davis and Mellon 
are interesting con- 
trasts, in looks, in man- 
her, in birth and in 
training. 

T. Mellon & Sons 
Was a prosperous bank- 
ing house when An- 
drew joined it as a boy 
of 20. Secretary Davis’s father was a 
Welsh laborer who brought his boy here 
& lad of 8 to go to work when he was 
ll. One Secretary’s birth spoon was sil- 
ver, solid and gleaming, the other’s was 

wooden spoon in the porridge pot. 

Interesting Americans both and inter- 
esting to you this month because each is 
4 contributor to this issue of Nation’s 

WSINESs. One writes of banking, the 
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A Finger on the Pulse of Trade 


THROUGH its own representatives and corre- 
spondent banks all over the world, American 
Exchange Irving Trust Company keeps a finger 
on the pulse of trade. 


Knowledge of new developments and require- 
ments of trade; information on conditions in both 
foreign and domestic markets—these are part of 
the service that this Company offers to its cus- 
tomers. In dealing with even the most distant 
points, it facilitates all kinds of banking trans- 


actions and guards against loss and delay. 


Whatever your needs—the transfer of funds, 
the financing of imports or exports, the collec- 
tion of notes and drafts, the purchase and sale of 
foreign exchange—these and all other banking 
requirements of trade will be promptly and com- 


petently handled by this Company. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Out-of-Town Office— Woolworth Building 


New York 
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other of the future of the Sherman law, 

So much of two men that there’s jj 
too little room to talk of other men and 
the subjects they write about. And 
which bulks bigger to the reader, the 
man who writes or the thing about which 
he writes? Would you read John Smith 
on Hairpins because 
you know something of 
him and are interested 
or because you know 
something of hairpins 
and are interested? 

For a combination 
of both let us submit 
these names: E. KE. 
Slosson, chemist, teach- 
er of chemistry and 
writer on chemistry, who sees “The Farm 
of Tomorrow.” (Page 23.) 

Charles R.. Walgreen, whose drug 
stores are in many cities and who has 
learned that “There’s No Monopoly in 
Selling.” (Page 25.) 

Chester Leasure, of our own staff, who 
looked into the soft-coal situation and 
who tells what he 
found. (Page 33.) 

William O’Neil, 
president of the Gen- 
eral Rubber Company, 
who tells us why it is 
that the production of 
the raw material of his 
industry is a mixture ; 
of “Rubber, Rice and Chester Leasure 
Religion.” (Page 35.) 

Marshall N. Dana, editor of the Port- 
land Telegram, and militant fighter for 
reclamation, who asks and answers the 
question “Can We Afford Not to Re- 
claim?” (Page 39.) : 

Walter C. White, president of the 
White Company, who has some new 
ideas on the future of the motor bus. 
(Page 43.) 

Walter Burr, Profes- 
sor of Sociology at 
Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, who 
writes of ‘‘Putting 
Your City on the 
Map.” (Page 100.) 

Next month Samuel 
O. Dunn, editor of Rail- 
way Age, pays his 
compliments, and they are pointed com- 
pliments, to the inconsistent business 
man who cries out, “Let there be no 
Government in business,” and then, if 
the business be not his own, encourages 
Government in business. 

Another contributor 
is Homer Ferguson, the 
wise and witty presi- 
dent of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding 
Company, who has a 
novel thesis. He offers 
thanks to Heaven that 
Government is ineffi- Homer Fergusoa 
cient, for says he, “If 
Government were efficient with the op- 
portunities it has it would soon swallow 
all business,” 


A 
C. R. Walgreen 





Walter Burr 
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A Call to Stockholders 


CENE—A Courtroom in a city of 
500,000. 
Players in the Drama—A judge, 


=e a business man. 
| The Business man (somewhat 


sheepish and uncomfortable) — Your 
Honor, I want to be excused from jury 
duty. I don’t want to shirk respon- 
sibilities but I believe that other men can 
perform this work with far less sacrifice 
than I. My business is peculiar. 

The Judge (almost inaudibly)—TI find 
that all businesses are peculiar. 

The B. M.—This is our most active 
season. Without me things are sure to 
go wrong. My associates are dependent 
on my activities at this very time—and 
so on and on. 

The Judge—I quite see your point. 
It so happens that there is before the 
court a complicated business case which 
needs for its just solution the same 
knowledge, the same trained intelli- 
gence, which you give to your business. 
You can be of great service to both liti- 
gants in helping settle this case. But 
I'll excuse you—on one condition: If 
ever you come before this court as a 
litigant you'll be content with a jury 
of men of the type who cheerfully serve 
on a jury because they have no worth- 
while business to interfere. 

The business man withdrew his re- 
quest to be excused. 

This incident took place in the city 
of Washington not long ago, and points 
again the moral: 

No man can ask from others that 
which he is unwilling to give himself. 

No man can complain of Government 


who is unwilling to do his share in Gov- 
ernment. 

No man can find fault with candidates 
and officeholders if he himself has failed 
to do his part in selecting candidates 
and in voting for them for office. 

As stockholders of a 600 billion dollar 
corporation, we are engaged in electing 
a General Manager and Board of Di- 
rectors. “Our stake lies in a continuing 
improvement of the product and regular 
dividends in service, both born of good 
management and intelligent direction. 

Business men too often decline to take 
part in politics. They plead lack of 
time, “it will make no difference, any- 
way, or, “a business man cannot 
afford to be partisan.” 

Such alibis are childish. They are a 
pitiful cloak for indifference, or worse, 
for moral cowardice. 

The men who neglect the hard work 
of selecting officials for their public busi- 
ness are usually the ones who squawk 
the loudest when the “corporation” 
affairs go awry. And they cut a sorry 
figure. 

Business has recognized and met new 
moral responsibilities in recent years 
with heartening zeal. When it carries 
its idealism and fervor for efficiency into 
Government, its contribution to society 
will be invaluable. 

Alongside Do It Now on the office 
wall should be placed another motto: 


My business is the nation’s business 
The nation’s business is my business 
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that bids for success today, and it is 

largely the remarkable efficiency 
achieved by rail transportation in recent 
years that has enabled American Industry to 
swing over to a low inventory basis. 


Design and construction of the terminals, 
roundhouses, car shops, etc., to maintain; 
and engine, car, and equipment manufac- 
turing plants to provide rolling stock, is 
Austin’s specialty. This organization is 
known to railroad executives for speed, low 
cost, and satisfactory results. 


Notable railroad projects handled by 
Austin during the past year are the million 
dollar freight terminal for theTexas & Pacific 
at Lancaster Yards, Fort Worth; a large 
project for the Big Four at Riverside Yards, 
Cincinnati; and several important terminal 


aE public be served” says the railroad 


New Freight Terminal for the Texas & Pacific R. R., at Fort Worth, designed and built by Austin. 
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Railroads build 


/>o BETTER 
Transportati on 














buildings for the Toledo, Peoria and West- 
ern at Peoria, Illinois. 

For big, complicated projects, or for build- 
ings of moderate size—railroad, industrial or 
commercial—Austin Engineers can often 
offer helpful suggestions on how important 
savings can be made in the design and con- 
struction of your work. 

Under the Austin Method of Undivided 
Responsibility, the entire project—design, 
construction and equipment—are handled 
by this one organization, with positive 
guarantees in advance covering: 1. Total 
cost for the complete project; 2. Completion 
date within a specified short time; 3. High 
quality of materials and workmanship. 

For approximate costs and other valuable 
information, wire, phone the nearest Austin 
office, or mail the Memo below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St.Louis Seattle Portland 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angelesand San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 








Complete Building Service 


STIN METHOD 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland —We are interested in a 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It. 


Buy It: Don’t RANCIS B. Wallen, Sr., is presi- 
Give to It dent of the Camden Chamber of 
Commerce. To the members of that 

SES organization h2 said the other day: 

As a business organization, the .cham- 
ber of commerce cannot expect the business man to “give” his 
hard earned money to it. It must operate on such a basis of 
genuine service that the business man will pay his money for 
value received, just as he pays the bills arising from the normal 
operation of his business. I do not feel that any of our members 
are under obligations to continue their support unless we can 
show that we have returned their payment in specific service 
to them or to the community as a whole. 

The business man who joins his chamber of com- 
merce because it is “the thing to do,” because his business 
rival is a member, because his local pride has been ap- 
pealed to or for anyone of a dozen other reasons equally 
plausible and equally unsound has no business in the 
chamber. 

Membership in a properly managed chamber of com- 
merce is a sound investment and a paying investment. 

But this should not be forgotten. The man who 
makes an investment and doesn’t keep an eye on that 
investment is a fool. 

And so to every business man we say: 

Invest in your chamber of commerce and then watch 
your investment. Don’t “support” the chamber, don’t 
be content with “giving” to it. Buy it. Demand your 
money’s worth. 

No chamber ever grew great just because it paid a 
secretary $5,000 or $10,000 or any other sum. A cham- 
ber flourishes and succeeds when its members stand 
with its officers and stand back of them; when its mem- 
bers work with them, play with them, and from time 
to time, if need be, fight with them. 

That’s the kind of chamber which pays dividends of 
help and service to individual members, to business as a 
whole and to the community. 


F anywhere there lingers a busi- 
Usual” ness man who shudders at the 
bugaboo of “the presidential year” 

Se and who feels that somehow men 
and women stop wearing clothes and 

eating food and driving automobiles once in four years, 
we commend to him a reading of Frank Greene’s monthly 


Business ‘As 


article and a study of the map which accompanies it. 

No one who reads Mr. Greene’s record of business 
can accuse him of overenthusiasm. He is no incurable 
optimist for whom the sun is always shining, yet he finds 
in the business reports of August and early Septem- 
ber “actual cheerfulness” that was lacking in earlier 
months. 

It is interesting to note that two great industries which 
he describes as showing less cheer than some others are 
two which have perhaps been affected by the change in 
our ways of living—textiles and furniture. 

Some social and economic philosopher will yet write a 
thesis on “The Decline and Fall of the Sunday Suit in 
America and its Effect on American Morals, Manners 
and Methods of Life.” 

One need not be middle-aged to remember when no one 
in the family wore on Sunday the same clothing he or 
she wore on a week day. Your oyn newest suit hung in 
a closet to be taken out once a week until your every day 
suit could no longer be patched. Then a new Sunday 
suit, appeared and the one time “best” was relegated to 
every day use. 

Where, ioo, is that “parlor” into which not even the 
sun was allowed to penetrate much less a child, a room 
opened only for funerals, for weddings or the minister’s 
visits. 

Little things, these, yet what is their reflection in 
industry? Is it significant that while Mr. Greene reports 
less cheerful textile and furniture trades he tells us that 
automobiles are nearing “the record output of 1926?” 


HE National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety is a 
Sound Laws fine example of cooperation for the 
Se common good—a group of national 
associations who were interested in 
the new problems which the automobile had introduced. 
The Department of Commerce lent its help. The 
United States Chamber joined hands and offered its 
building as a meeting place. The American Automobile 
Association came to represent the motor car owner and 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce to rep- 
resent the motor car maker. 
The movement and the resulting conference were 
thoroughly representative, thoroughly open-minded. 
Now the conference’s work is bearing fruit. One of its 
products was a Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance. The 


Cooperation for 
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committee which drafted it had hardly reached their 
homes after the fine meeting in Washington, July 5-7, 
when the New Jersey Legislature, at a special session, 
passed a new traffic act embodying much of the Ordi- 
nance. 

In New York, where, as in New Jersey, the state 
exercises jurisdiction over matters left to the municipali- 
ties in the majority of the states, the New York State 
Bureau of Municipal Information and the Policyholders’ 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany have prepared and sent to the mayors of all cities 
and first class villages in the state a suggested ordinance 
containing as many of the Model Ordinance provisions 
as are not in conflict with the state law. 

Since the first distribution, beginning August 14, the 
Conference office has been overwhelmed with requests 
for additional copies. 

Here are some samples of the business opinion: From 
the Duluth Chamber of Commerce, “We feel certain that 
it will be just what is necessary for the large and small 
municipalities.” 

From Norfolk-Portsmouth, “This will prove of untold 
benefit to us.” 

From Springfield, Mass., “Your suggested traffic ordi- 
nance will be immensely valuable.” 

From the mayor of Mobile, “I feel sure this is going to 
be instructive and beneficial.” 

From the mayor of Grenada, Miss., “I consider the 
paper a great contribution toward securing uniformity, 
intelligence and safety.” 

. From the mayor of Los Angeles, “I am sure we shall 
find it very useful.” 

The National Chamber is justly proud of the part it 
took in the conference and in the results that the con- 
ference is bringing about. 

There is little that business can’t accomplish when it 
gets together, lays aside its little jealousies and tackles 
its common problems. 


‘“ HAVE no printing plant,” said 
. a leading publisher of books. 
Misfortune “My own belief oy my own experi- 
Sea ence is that it doesn’t pay. I let out 
* my work and leave the mechanical 
problems of the printing trade to those who know more 
about it than I.” 
“But,” he added, “this is the remarkable thing about it. 
I honestly believe that if I shopped about a bit, and drove 
a hard bargain now and then, I could get every single 
bit of my printing done below cost. Always some plant 
is looking for a ‘filler job,’ so fearful of idleness that it 
is prepared to lose money for the sake of getting work. 
But I don’t try that. I don’t think that it is good busi- 
ness. It doesn’t seem to me to be sensible or necessary.” 
“Red Ink Expansion,” “Profitless Prosperity.” How 
quick the titles of articles in Nation’s Business come 
back! Yet this condition goes on in a dozen industries 
and the cry goes up that “the buyer is to blame,” that 
he drives a hard bargain. But is there any bargain which 
does not call for two parties. There is no possible way we 
know of to make men sell goods at less than the cost to 
make them, yet men go on doing it and go on blaming 
others. 
Another argument for that is “making the unfit fit” 
fer better business education for which Walker D. Hines 


No Profit in 
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of the Cotton Textile Institute pleaded so forcefully ip 
our September issue. 


Companionate 
Prosperity 
: 3 helps to set forth that new concep- 


tion of business which this magazine has so long preached. 

“Companionate Prosperity,” is the key 2ote of today’s 
success. High wages and high buying power. 

“For anyone of us to enjoy the greatest possible per- 
manent prosperity,” says Mr. Filene, “we must all, every 
one of us, be highly prosperous.” 

Mr. Filene talks largely of high wages as the outward 
and visible sign of the “Companionate Prosperity” which 
he extols, but isn’t it just as true of companions—or if 
you prefer—rivals in industry? Take Mr. Filene’s own 
business. Is the store of William Filene’s Sons better 
or worse off when Jordan Marsh & Company and R. H, 
White & Company and other Boston merchants prosper? 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Filene would much 
rather see the aisles of their stores crowded than empty, 
That’s part of the new business outlook. Men do not 
today expect to profit by their neighbor’s misfortune, 
Makers and sellers of paper and radios and shoes and 
canned fruit band together to find new ways of cheapen- 
ing costs and new ways of arousing public needs and 
public desires. 

That’s a form of companionate prosperity too. 


HERE are 1,500 business or- 
ganizations which are members 


Looking Ahead ¢+ tne United States Chamber of 
: Commerce. Each of these is rep- 


: resented in the National Chamber 


by a National Councillor. 

The National Councillor is the liaison officer between 
his organization and the central body. He presents 
‘the views of the National Chamber to his own organiza- 
tion and of his own organization to the National Cham- 
ber. 

It is the National Councillor who is the central figure 
of the Chamber’s conference in Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
from October 5 to October 9. 

It is a family affair largely, a gathering to plan the 
Chamber’s work for the following twelve months, to dis- 
cuss subjects for the annual meeting in May, to bring 
together some twenty Chamber committees, in short to 
round up business opinions from a hundred industries and 
a hundred communities. 

From it the Chamber officers and staff bring back to 
Washington a new understanding of, a new interest in, 
their work. 

From it the councillors take back to their industries 
and their communities a new picture and a new appre- 
ciation of the National Chamber. 


ests range from Boston to Geneva, 


Business 


Just Some HERE are few things in which 
. . we revel more than figures, big 
Figuring figures, figures with rows of zeros at 
Sa the right. They are so easy to roll 
out, so difficult to disprove or con-— 
tradict. Figures like these: 


“The annual loss in this country due to colds caused 
by electric fans is estimated at $425,000,000.” 





O Edward A. Filene, merchant 
and philosopher, whose inter. 


we are grateful for a phrase that: 
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“The annual savings to 
pusiness due to increased en- 
ergy prought about by the in- 
stallation of electric fans is 

000,000.” 

“The annual loss to the 
United States from heart dis- 
ease is $1,500,000,000.” 

“The annual-damage caused 
by rats is $249,638,422.” 

Such figures are plentiful, 
satisfying, and why bother to 
disagree? Yet now and then 
a figure arises which chal- 
lenges the imagination. Take 


this: 


It is an established fact that 
only 4 per cent of the potential 
jnsurance is already sold in this 
country, and when you consider 
that this small percentage is 80 bil- 
lions of dollars you can begin to 
realize the tremendous future pos- 
sibilities of the business. 


If, then, it is an established 
fact that only 4 per cent of 
the potential insurance is sold 
and that that 4 per cent is 80 
billions, it follows that the po- 
tential insurance is 2,000 bil- 
lions. 

The population of the 
United States is about 120,- 
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000,000, so that every man, 
woman and baby should have under these figures some 
$16,666 of insurance. 

Roughly, the annual premiums on this 2,000 billions 
of insurance at 3 per cent would be 60 billions and that 
isnot far from currently accepted estimates of the total 
income of the United States. t 

So we insure ourselves to a standstill. We turn our 
income over to insurance and there is nothing left for us 
all but to die. 

And who then shall collect the insurance? 


How Good Is D. H. COLE, the Oxford econ- 

ee omist, in his book “Social 
Organization ? aa oo 

Theory,” makes this assertion: 

Se_ First of all, it is necessary to rid our- 

selves, once and for all, of the notion 

that organization is in itself a good thing. Organization is a 

marvelous instrument, through which we every day accomplish 

all manner of achievement which would be inconceivable with- 

out it; but it is none-the-less better to do a thing without or- 


ganization if we can, or with the minimum of organization that 
i necessary, 


Professor Cole’s statement seems open to question. 


“Is not the mere fact of doing’a thing together worth- 


while? If an organization accomplishes something 
which an individual might have done, surely the doing 
of it must be of value to all those brought together in 
the effort. 

: We should be last to preach organization for organiza- 
tion’s sake. We know that there are useless organiza- 
tions but we very much doubt if it is better to do a thing 
“without. organization if we can.” The thing may be 
better done if done singly, but there is a moral value in 


the effect on the group who join to do the thing that is 
well worth weighing. 


EARS ago, in country districts 
Ie Business —hor was the city free from 
superstitions—divining rods were 

Se used to find water, oil and metals. 

A forked twig, frequently of witch 
hazel, was used. Held by the two ends in the hands of a 
gifted person, the closed end dipped when over a deposit 
of water or oil or whatever was sought. 

Now science is making its own divining rod and that 
puzzling thing we know as “radio” is being used to find 
ore. Too technical for this publication are the details, 
but here are some of the results and possibilities as the 
Engineering Foundation tells of them: 


Real Magic 


The method has functioned practically as well in swampy 
country as in deserts. Snow and ice are no bar to efficient 
work and the character of the surface soil is unimportant. Ter- 
ritory covered with lava or float, or where no outcrops occur, 
can be as readily surveyed as other kinds—all because no contact 
with the ground or ore-body is employed. 

Many ores of metals are better conductors than other rocks 
and earths. The quantity and character of the current induced 
are markedly affected, therefore, by the presence of an ore 
body, and depend upon the type of ore, the “frequency” of the 
current in the energizer, the relative conductivity of the sub- 
stances at and below the surface of the ground, and the current 
distribution. : 

Unless the ore is about one hundred times as good a con- 
ductor as the surrounding earth no electrical method gives 
clear indications. Such a degree of difference is common, and 
it is not uncommon to find ores 10,000 times as good conductors 
as the earth. 

When a current is flowing in a conductor, the conductor is 
surrounded by an electromagnetic “field,” a most important 
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characteristie of which is that unlike an electric current it 
readily passes through very poor conductors such as rock and 
earth. The chief operation is locating the conductor (the ore) 
by determining upon the surface, the direction from which this 
field comes. 

Points on the surface of the ground directly above the ore 
body can now be located with considerable accuracy. Accuracy 
of depth indications for ores whose depths do not exceed 250 
feet is generally within ten per cent, which is sufficient for ordi- 
nary mining purposes. 

Alchemists once sought the philosopher’s stone which 
should transmute the baser metals into gold, and the 
elixer o¢ life which should make man immortal. A later 
generation put them with the divining rod, squaring the 
circle, and perpetual motion as will o’ the wisps. 

Now science has given us a divining rod, has lengthened 
our lives, has taught us that the philosopher’s stone is 
not so mad a dream as once it seemed. 


HAT are the rights of the 
caller as against the rights of 
a person called upon? Here’s a 
problem of business ethics with 
which some committees on conduct 


Caller and 
«Callee’’ 


SaaS 


might well wrestle. 

A good part of the time the rights will revolve around 
this question. Is the caller a buyer or a seller? If he 
is a buyer all doors are open to him. If he is a seller 
all too often doors are closed. But there can be no 
buying without selling and to discourage sellers would 
be fatal to business. 

Here’s the way the Weirton Steel Company, located in 
Weirton, West Virginia, deals with the matter of callers 
of both kinds. 

In its office is this sign: 

Through this organization we try to cooperate with our friends 
in saving their time. We don’t like to be waiting ourselves. 
Please do not hesitate to ask how long it will be before you can 
see your man, or to ask a second time when necessary. Our 
Information Desk is cooperation, not a defense. 

Weirton Steel Company, 
(Signed) E. T. Weir, 
President. 
Which seems like very good common sense. 


Miracles IDE by side on a page of the 
, New York Times are two arti- 
Taki ug Place cles, one an advertisement, the 


a x ol other a news item sent by wireless 

from London. One is a fact, the 
other a prophecy; yet the fact is as strange as the 
prophecy and the prophecy seems no more unreal than 
the fact. 

This is the fact: that Great Britain is building at the 
Royal Airship Works a flying ship which will carry 100 
passengers from England to India at 63 miles an hour. 
Most amazing is that her fuel will be heavy oil, so heavy 
that “an officer at the works after igniting a tray of 
gasoline extirguished it by pouring over it some of the 
actual fuel which will be used in the R-101’s en- 
gines.” 

Another score for safety in the air! 

The prophecy is in the advertisement, one of a 
series written for Arnold Constable to celebrate its cen- 
tenary. Russell Patterson, an artist whose work has 
appeared in Nation’s Business, draws a picture of the 
clothing of a gentleman in 1928 and says: 

“Tt is possible that our clothes will be made of a 
parchment-like material of silky texture—designed to 
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be worn once and then thrown into the discard—tg be 
replaced by an entirely new outfit.” 

Fantastic? Not nearly as fantastic as that airship 
that flew over your head yesterday. 

A changing world, a world that changes so fast that 
the best informed of men grow breathless trying to keep 
up with it. 


More Economics; RANCIS DELAIST in his book 
‘ pike “Political Myths and Economie 
Less Politics Realities,” set forth his faith that 


=e in international business lay a h 

for a better world. It is with his 
economic, not his political side, that man must deal 
with his world problems. 

Walter C. Teagle, president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, came back from Europe the other 
day with some idea of economic internationalism ag 
applied to oil. 

Can the great oil producing companies of the world 
agree on any form of control of petroleum output? 
Mr. Teagle’s answer was guarded. He had talked with 
Sir Henri Deterding of the Roya! Dutch-Shell interests 
and Sir John Cadman, head of the Anglo-Persian Ojl 
Company. 

They agreed, Mr. Teagle said, that the uneconomic 
production of crude oil the world over “was injurious 
to the industry” and “in the end would adversely affect 
the consumer,” but how can production be fitted to 
consumption? 

Here in this country, notably in the Seminole field, 
producers have gotten together to regulate output. The 
xovernment has aided or at least has not opposed, But 
the Seminole experiment, interesting as it is and sue- 
cessful as it has so far been, is after all but a small one 
compared with the problem Mr. Teagle brought back 
from Europe. 
outside of government control as to the production of 
natural resources? 

That is the thought suggested by the interview with 
Mr. Teagle. And is the diplomacy of business big 
enough to deal with such a problem? 


HE interesting article, “Color, 

Fertilizer a Real Business Problem,” by 

Allen Billingsley,in August, brought 

a ss ol much comment. Color is a very 

great factor in modern business. 

Automobile makers went color-wild until they felt that 

they’d overdone it. Kitchen ranges and bathtubs broke 
out in a rash of pink and purple. 

But who would have thought of a color factor in fer- 
tilizer? Yet, there is one. H. A. Vernay, Vice President 
of the Rasin-Monumental Company, a subsidiary of the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company, writes us: 

Thank heaven so far the question of color has not been give® 
very much consideration by the fertilizer consumer, as I W 
hate to think of the time when we would be compelled to sell 
our fertilizers in various tones of pink and blue. However, even 
in our business the question of color does receive some COi 
sideration, as there are certain sections of the country that 
prefer light colored fertilizers and other sections that 
dark colored ones, even though the analysis may be e 
the same in both cases. : 

Another matter which is receiving attention is the fact that # 


Color in 


is now possible to print fertilizer bags in two colors at the same, 


time, and we are finding that generally speaking a bag of fer- 
tilizer printed, say, part in red and part in black will be taken 
by a farmer in preference to one printed all in solid black. 


Can there be international agreement. 
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Three Eras in Banking 


By ANDREW W. MELLON 


Secretary of the Treasury 


ANDREW MELLON entered banking as a member 
of his father’s bank in Pittsburgh in 1874. In 1878, 
when he was 24, his father withdrew from the 
business and installed him as his successor. 

Mr. Mellon took an active part in banking de- 


velopments in Pittsburgh for fifty years. 


Also 


he is familiar with the changes in banking there 


in the early days. 


“Nowhere more than in Pittsburgh,” he says, “can 
be seen the great industrial development which has 
brought about such revolutionary changes in bank- 
ing methods in this country”—The Editor 
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HE history of banking in this 

country may be divided into 

three periods: The first or 

foundation period ended with 
the close of the Civil War. The second 
or period of industrial expansion extended 
to the beginning of the World War in 
1914. Then banking entered upon its 
third or international phase during which 
this country has become a creditor in- 
stead of a debtor nation. 

During the pre-Civil War period, the 
demands made upon our banking re- 
sources were relatively small, and the 
greatest undertaking, such as the rail- 
roads, were partly financed from abroad. 

In 1804 when the Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania, then located in Philadelphia, estab- 
lished a branch in Pittsburgh, there was 
no bank west of the Allegheny Mountains. 
At that time, Pittsburgh was the recog- 
nized gateway to the South and West and 
conducted a flourishing trade in all pio- 
neering goods with Virginia, Tennessee, 
Kentucky and the southern and western 
territories. This trade had been greatly 
augmented in 1803 when the United 

purchased from France the terri- 
tory then known as Louisiana and opened 
the lower Mississippi and New Orleans 
to trade. 

Industrial America, as we know it, 
lardly existed before 1865. Yet even 

there were certain districts, such as 
that. around Pittsburgh, which were al- 
Most entirely manufacturing and indus- 
tal and had been so from the very be- 
Gining. But production was on a small 
tale!” Many of the great natural re- 
“urees had not been opened up; and 
Mich industries as coal and iron were 


still in their infancy. It was a period 
of individual effort in which business and 
industry were carried on by a multitude 
of competing units, mostly controlled by 
individuals or co-partnerships. 

Such were the conditions under which 
the banks of the country operated during 
the first stage of their history. It was 
not strange, therefore, that the banking 
practices of that time differed so greatly 
from those of to- 
day; nor is it to 


in a depression in-business which cul- 
minated in 1820. 

Manufacturing was almost wholly sus- 
pended and there was a very general sus- 
pension of specie payments. Afterwards 
confidence returned and was followed by 
a period of inflation which reached a 
crisis in 1836 and resulted in the panic 
of 1837. This entire period was one of 
more or less financial distress and uncer- 
tainty, and the approach of the Civil 
War brought still further trouble to the 
banks of the country. 

Their difficulties were due in large 
measure to the lack of a sound and con- 
tinuous national banking policy, and in 
part also to the loose banking methods 
which then obtained throughout the 
country. This was particularly true as 
regards note issues. The banks depended 
for their profits largely on issuing notes, 
whereas today only a small proportion 
of banks exercise this function and, in 
order to do so, must hold as security as- 
sets of a value at least equal to the notes 
issued. 

Before the Civil War, neither deposits 
nor notes were adequately secured; and 
there was, of course, no common reser- 
voir of credit such as we have today under 

the Federal Re- 





be wondered at 
that banking itself 
was on a relatively 
small scale com- 
pared with the 
great develop- 
ments that came 
in later years. 
Throughout this 
early period of 
their history, the 
banks were obliged 
to contend with 
the disadvantage 
of inadequate 
banking laws and 
unsound currency. 
During the first 
quarter of the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury a shortage of 
specie prevailed, 
caused principally 
by the war of 1812 
with Great Britain 





serve system. 

One of the worst 
evils of the time 
was the buying at 
a discount of de- 
preciated notes of 
banks, corpora- 
tions, and individ- 
uals, and using 
them in the pay- 
ment of wages and 
the settlement of 
commercial ac- 
counts. Gold and 
silver and the 
notes of specie- 
paying banks were 
at a premium, and 
brokers were some- 
times necessary in 
order to achieve 
some semblance of 
parity among the 
variety of bills 
and notes that 
passed for cur- 





and by the abund- 





anceofpaper 
money that was 
afloat. It resulted 


The signing of the Louisiana Purchase 
Treaty in 1803 opened the lower Missis- 
sippi to trade, and boomed business in 
Pittsburgh, gateway to the South and West 


rency. 

It was the de- 
sire for a sound 
and uniform cur- 
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16 
rency, as well as the financial difficulties 
of the Civil War, that enlisted popular 
support for the establishment of a na- 
tional banking system and resulted finally 
in the Bank Act of 1864. This Act, by 
founding a currency upon the securities 
of the Federal Government, not only in- 
creased the demand for government 
bonds, but also met the currency needs 
of the country. The enactment of this 
law and the ready response of the peo- 
ple to its advantages soon provided 
the Government with much needed 
cash and gave a phenomenal impetus 
to manufacturing and merchandising. 


While the Bank Act of 
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to the members for use as currency and 
to be tendered in settlement of their 
clearing house balances and to be paid 
by them to their depositors for pay-roll 
and other purposes. 

The panic of 1907 brought the country 
to a realization of the necessity for a 
thorough revision of the banking and cur- 
rency laws. 

The National Monetary Commission 
was formed and did much hard and use- 
ful work in the preparation for the re- 
form of the banking and currency system 
that came later with the passage of the 
Federal Reserve Act in 1913. 


only by borrowing from the larger metr. 
politan banks, with the result that all 
loans in the end converged on New Vouk 
Instead of a coordinated system of banks 
with a common reservoir of eredit. We 
had a large number of banking mits 
which in times of stress struggled agains. 
each other, and never worked together 
as part of one great financial structure,” ; 


a 


Reserves Can Be Mobilized. 
HESE defects were cured by the em 
tablishment of the Federal Rem 

System in 1913. The twelve. re 
banks, under the responsible coordi 
influence of the Fede 













1864 gave the country a 
sound currency, it did 
nothing to prevent the re- 
currence of financial panics. 
In fact, the banking system 
which it provided operated 
to aggravate rather than re- 
lieve panic symptoms in 
periods of financial emer- 
gency, and during the years 
which followed the estab- 
lishment of this system the 
banks throughout the 
country suffered the usual 
hardships that recurred 
with seeming regularity 
prior to the passage of the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

During the panic of 1873 
a large number of banks 
failed or were compelled to 
suspend. The wild specu- 
lative fever which started 
at the close of the Civil 
War, together with the ex- 
pansion of legitimate busi- 
ness far beyond actual re- 
quirements, had brought 
conditions to the breaking 
point. 

On September 18, 1873, 
the failure of Jay Cooke 
and Co., in New York, 
brought matters to a head. 
The panic that followed ex- 
ceeded all previous finan- 
cial convulsions and the 





in preventing panies, Thess 
banks are also able to pr 
vide the country .with ap 
elastic currency, which ex 
pands and contracts with 
seasonal and trade needs, 








It is possible to supp 
the farmers and the a 
with adequate currency 
during the cropzmoving 
period and to effect the 
necessary contraction again 
when the seasonal requite 
ments have been met. © 

The reserves of each te 
gional bank are available, 
through the discounting 
privilege, to all other Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. The 
funds of the central reser 
voir can be diverted to any 
bank in the System which 
has need of them, so that 
the financing of an inereas- 
ing or a decreasing volume 
of business can be accom- 
plished with ease, 

When the war came in 
1914, the financial struc 
ture of this country fortu- 
nately was ready for the 
unprecedented strain which 
was to be put uponit, Al 
though the Federal Re 





effect of it on business 
lasted with but little relief 
until 1879, when specie pay- 
ments were resumed by the 
Government. 

The panic of 1883-84, 
while rather intense, was 
not prolonged, and by 
1885, few traces of it were 
left. The next convulsion of a financial 
nature occurred in 1893. It was quite 
severe and far-reaching in effect and was 
produced, not so much by a loss of con- 
fidence in the financial stability of the 
merchants, manufacturers and bankers 
as by a fear that the standard of values 
would be changed and silver and paper 
substituted for gold. 

The result was that sound money was 
hoarded and to combat the situation, 
many of the clearing houses of the 
country issued clearing house certificates 


A CROWD of depositors storming a bank in Wall 
Street in 1907 during the last of our great panics. 
This panic made thé country realize that revision of 
banking laws was needed. It started a move that 
led to the formation of the Federal Reserve System 


The old banking system which was es- 
tablished by the Act of 1864 had many 
defects. It consisted of a network of in- 
dependent banks, with scattered and 
immobile bank reserves and a credit in- 
elasticity which rendered it totally inade- 
quate to the country’s needs. 

National banks could issue currency 
only when secured by government bonds; 
consequently they were unable to increase 
the currency in times of stringency. 
Banks outside of the great financial cen- 
ters could expand their credit facilities 


serve System had been put 
into operation only: a short 
time before, it succeeded in 
establishing itself in publie 
confidence during this pe 
riod. 

Later, when this country 
entered the war in 191, 
the demands upon the 
banking structure became even greater. 
It was necessary to support our military 
establishment and at the same time 
make advances to the nations associa 
with us in carrying on the war. . When 
the war was over and the nation was 
obliged to adjust itself to new ¢0 
tions, it was the steadying influence 
the Federal Reserve System that brought 
the country safely through the period of 
post-war readjustment with a minimum 
derangement and prevented the fi 

(Continued on page 84) 
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ANDREW W. MELLON, Cabinet Officer, banker, industrialist, 
scholar, patron of the arts and sciences. For more than half 
a century he has been a leader in banking, finance and busi- 
ness; Andrew Mellon has been clraracterized as “powerful and 
shy,” as “the greatest Treasurer since Alexander Hamilton” 








Early home of the 
banking business 
of T. Melion and 
Son in Pittsburgh 





In 1804 when the Bank of Penn- 
‘y'vania established this branch 
in mom ge there was no bank 


West of the Alleghenies 
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The brokers that buy and sell 
don’t even exchange memos 











Doing a Business of ‘Thr 


‘(i How the New York Stock Exchange 
works and the work it does 


By EDWIN C. HILL 


Cartoons by Tony Sarg 


HE New York Stock Exchange 
is no chicken. It started about 
even with the United States of 
America. 

Our first Congress in 1790 authorized 
the issue of eighty millions of dollars in 
bonds and these were rapidly absorbed. 
At the same time, three important bank- 
ing institutions were incorporated and 
their stock sold to the public. To handle 
these transactions, tremendous in their 
day, required some sort of machinery, 
however crude. 

A dozen men interested in marketing 
money formed the habit of meeting daily 
under a buttonwood tree which stood at 
68 Wall Street. They were the first stock- 
brokers in the United States. They were 
the nucleus of the present Stock Ex- 
change. The echoes of George Washing- 
ton’s first inauguration address, delivered 
from a baleony of the Old Federal Hall, 
where the Subtreasury now stands, across 
Wall Street from the House of Morgan, 
had barely died away. 

Naturally, as the young country cut its 
teeth and learned to walk it developed 
new needs. Trading in money and in se- 
curities became a brisker and bigger busi- 
ness. In 1792 the brokers of the button- 
wood tree got together in a real organiza- 
tion, twenty-four of them, with rules and 
regulations about dealings and commis- 
sions. A few years more and the War of 
1812 broadened the scope of securities 
still more, and the rapid industrial devel- 
opment of the growing nation made it 


necessary to reorganize the market. In 
1817 the Stock Exchange engaged rooms 
at 40 Wall Street, and it was there that 
the first indoor securities market in the 
United States began to function under a 
constitution and a set of rules and under 
a roof. 

This first constitution provided that 
“any member making a fictitious sale or 


contract shall, upon conviction thereof, ° 


be expelled from the Board.” This pro- 
hibition has ever since been a part of the 
constitution of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and some years ago that principle 
was embodied in the laws of the State of 
New York. It was the seed, in fact, of all 
the Blue-Sky laws. 


The Market Grew Steadily 

FroR the next half century the develop- 

ment of the market was steady. It kept 
moving into larger quarters as member- 
ship and business increased. Steam power 
and the swift building of railroads after 
the Civil War, opening the vast areas 
west of the Mississippi, originated a great 
volume of new securities which found 
their way to the New York Stock Ex- 
change because it was the only free and 
open market in the country. 

In those days the main business of the 
Stock Exchange was done in bank securi- 
ties, government bonds, railroad securi- 
ties and in the securities of a few indus- 
trial concerns. It was a very narrow 
market, judged by the standards and 
practices of these days. But as American 


Ce 


civilization went pushing farther 
and farther westward, creating 
more cities, more farms, mor 
mines, more wealth in every way, 
the market broadened and ex 
panded. 
First came the need for gas, and 
a whole field of securities was ere- 
ated. Then electricity came into 
use, and there was created another 
big field of stocks and bonds, The 
telephone became a necessity of life, 
and the telephone evolved still another 
type of security. 

Great public utilities of all sorts took 
their places alongside the banks and the 
railroads, Then came motion pictures, 
aviation and radio, and the stock market 
—Wall Street—swept with gigantic 
strides from million share days to two 
million share days, and then to four and 
five million share days. In the month of 
April, 1928, the Stock Exchange handled 
81,063,800 shares, and since there were 
only a few more than twenty working 
days in the month, that meant an average 
of 4,000,000 shares a day. All this devel- 
oping from the leisurely dealing of the 
little group of polite gentlemen in 
clothes who met every day under the big 
buttonwood tree. 

What, actually, is Wall Street? some 
body is always asking. How does it carry 
on? Is it a gigantic bunco game or is it 
the very cornerstone of our financial life; 
respectable, necessary, admirable? The 
late William Jennings Bryan and an ei- 
tire school of political orators of his day 
used to go charging up and down the land 
denouncing the Money Devil and all his 
works, «..d by Money Devil they meant 
Wall Street and its Stock Exchange. It 
fact, they made the two phrases synony- 
mous and interchangeable. When a p 
litical orator of that tribe pointed a quiv 
ering finger at you and hissed “Wall 
Street!” you were damned, with 
chance of salvation. 

For many years, starting about the 
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Some of them look worn and 
ragged by the end of the day 


Hundred Million a Day 


time of Bryan’s “Cross of Gold” speech 
in the Democratic National Convention 
of 1896, and coming up through the maga- 
zine muckraking period into modern 
times, Wall Street had a pretty hard 
name. 

It was trumpeted around the country 
as a trap for the unwary, a hopeless laby- 
rinth for the feet of the fat, foolish flies. 
It was supposed to put up the cash that 
corrupted statesmen. It was ready to 
sell out to any foreign enemy at the be- 
hest of “the international bankers”—and 
s0 on and so on. 


Higher in Public Esteem 


BELIEVE that the public estimation 
of the Stock Exchange has changed 
markedly,and to the infinite advantage of 
the Street. I do not see any signs that the 
public entertains toward the Exchange 
the same wild and woolly notions it cher- 
ished twenty years ago, or even ten years 
ago. The chances are that the public es- 
timate of the Exchange can be set down 
something like this: It is a gigantic and 
necessary market for the buying and sell- 
ing of stocks and bonds, a market in 
which most everybody is interested now- 
adays; providing very thorough and 
elaborate machinery. for handling this 
traffic; keeping the country accurately in- 
formed as to changing prices, due to po- 
litieal, economic or natural conditions; 
taking its rewards in commissions which 
are not regarded as extortionate by any 
means; an institution which, on the whole, 
mits general body and character, is quite 
teputable, trustworthy and even human. 
And the best proof that this estimate 
of the Exchange obtains is the fact that 
ten times as many people are buying and 
selling there as bought and sold there a 
zen years ago. 

Wall Street men tell me that at least 
10,000,000 Americans were interested in 
Seurities during the big bull movement, 
and that the orders poured in by tele- 
staph and telephone from all over the 


country—from every corner of it. Many 
of these orders ran big, but the big major- 
ity of them were small to average size—a 
few hundred dollars or a few thousand. 
The point is, it seems to me, that the pub- 
lic no longer looks upon the Stock Ex- 
change as “the Devil, as a roaring lion, 
walketh about, seeking whom he may de- 
vour.” The average American seems 
perfectly willing to trust his savings or 
his surplus to the mercies of the Ex- 
change and to take a chance that all will 
be well. 

In quite recent years the Street and the 
Stock Exchange have abandoned the 
somewhat haughty and supersensitive at- 
titude they used to assume. Banged and 
battered by every demagog who owned a 
good shrieking voice, accused of most 
crimes in the calendar, the Stock Ex- 
change developed a peculiar sensitiveness 
and secretiveness. 

It wouldn’t talk about itself. It 
wouldn’t let the public know anything 








sane . . 
Pag Some of its most prominent fig- 


ures went about smashing cameras 


about even its obviously decent and benev- 
olent traits. Some of its most prominent 
figures went about smashing cameras with 
big walking sticks and damning poor re- 
porters all over the lot. It was nobody’s 
damned business what Wall Street did or 
thought. No wonder the public believed 
what windjammers and demagogs said 
about it and the Exchange. The story 
was all one way—all one-sided. 


It Tells the Peopie 


N common with other modern business 
institutions, the Exchange has sensed 
the wisdom of telling the public what it 
is up to and how it works. It has dis- 
carded the dark lantern and the rubber 
shoes—not that these articles were ever 
much used, though they did exist as sym- 
bols. Now it puts “Welcome” on the 
doormat for newspaper and magazine 
writers. It answers any question asked, 
almost without reservation. Its Visitors’ 
Gallery is crowded every market day 
with giggling schoolgirls and with nice, 
average folk from the Far West, the Mid- 
dle West, the South or New England, 
paying a visit to New York and bound 
to see one of New York’s 
most stirring sights; and 
with small business men 
from all over America, 
there with the card of some 
New York banking friend. 
All of these people are 
welcome and sincerely wel- 
come. Special guides are 
provided for them. Every 
effort is made to send them 
away fully informed about 
the workings of the Stock 
Exchange and the Street. 
Important or picturesque 
figures upon the exchange 
floor are pointed out to 
them. Booklets and pic- 


tures describing and illus- 
trating Wall Street are 
given them. And all of this 
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has surely brought about a marked 
change in the public’s attitude, which is 
now tolerant and even friendly, instead 
of being definitely hostile. 

People now have an idea of what it is 
all about. They see Wall Street not as a 
Moloch but as a useful machine. They 
see it not only as a Stock Exchange in ex« 
cited and tumultuous trading, but as a 
community of 100,000 or more who must 
work sedately and patiently over ledgers 
and books of account, until darkness falls, 
just as people do in small towns. 

They see that Wall Street consists not 
only of silk-hatted and smartly attired 
gentlemen rolling to work in Rolls-Royces 
and gambling to the tune of a million or 
so a day, but of probably 150,000 human 
beings who go about a necessary and re- 
spectable task in a perfectly ordinary and 
normal fashion—just people, just folks. 

Nearly everybody gets his first impres- 
sion from the famous Visitors’ Gallery of 
the Stock Exchange. This is a marble 
portico, ten feet wide and twenty feet 
above the seething floor of the Exchange, 
with a waist-high balustrade to keep 
twittering schoolgirls from falling upon 
the heads of the busy brokers. 

This gallery runs the whole length of 
the west side of the vast room where the 
brokers carry on at 18 Broad street, in 
the twenty-two story marble building 
whicn now houses the activities of the 
world’s greatest securities market. This 


The Stock Exchange 
has discarded the dark 
lantern and rubber 
shoes. Now it puts 
“Welcome” on the 
doormat 





gallery is a lookout station for sightseers 
from all over the world. It is as big as 
the rotunda of New York Central Sta- 
tion. Exactly opposite, at the same level, 
and precisely like it, is another gallery, 
usually empty. This is the Members’ 
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Gallery, and since the rules say that a 
member must accompany a guest and re- 
main with him, hospitality has pined 
away. In the four-and-five-million-share 
days no broker cares to take a chance of 
losing business by turning his back. 


Popular for Sight-Seers 

UT the Visitors’ Gallery is jammed— 

an elbow against every rib. A bevy of 
young ladies from a fashionable boarding 
school are getting a glimpse of how money 
is made and lost, and while they are all of 
a-twitter, they are not a bit awed. It 
would take more than a Stock Exchange 
to awe the modern young thing. The 
girls are mostly interested in picking out 
the handsomest of the young brokers, and 
hoping that admiring glances will be 
thrown up to the gallery. 

Also in this baleony observation are 
scores of visitors dumped out by the rub- 
berneck wagons which carry tourists 
around town. These visitors are nice, 
elderly folk from out West somewhere, or 
perhaps from the South, talking a little 
loudly and excitedly in twang or drawl, 
and getting a real good time for their 
money. You hear their exclamations: 

“For goodness sake, pa, will you look at 
that scramble!” and “Mister, tell me, 
what is that thing there for?” 

They are getting a real close-up of the 
big money cyclone that they have read 
about in the home paper, and when they 















go back they will have a lot to talk about 
—speaking as persons having authority. 

It is not quite ten o’clock, the starting 
time, but down upon the great marble 
floor, every square yard of whose dark 
and polished surface seems to be occupied 





by a nervously alert trader, they are get. 


ting ready for the starting bell, 


Business is actually being done, though : 


as a matter of fact, it won’t be Tecorded 
for some minutes. Hard-pressed 
overwhelmed with orders, are a 
few minutes from the clock to ling up 
what business they can assemble before 
the rush and roar begin. Upon the yas 
floor are at least fifteen hundred 

a thousand of them members of the Stock 
Exchange, and the rest made up of 
messenger boys and such like cogs in the 
gigantic financial machine. 

Even now, before the start, there ig no 
such thing as quiet or repose. This is the 
world’s most famous temple of nervous 
prostration. The whole mass is in some 
sort of motion—shifting, twisting, inter. 
weaving, circling. In this big main room 
most of this motion takes place around 
twenty “posts” which look like miniature 
lighthouses. 

There is another room—an annex—and 
there are ten more such posts in the other 
room. Every post is the headquarters, 
or rallying point, or market, for a group 
of stocks, All buying and selling in 
United States Steel, for example, is done 
at and around Post 2. To Post 2 your 
broker goes if you want to buy or sell 
Steel. At Post 2, also, they deal in Atehi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe and in Missouri 
Pacific or “Mop” in the queer dialect of 
the Street. 


Maelstrom of Traders 
"THEE posts are incessant whirlpools 
of activity, for their areas are little 
battlegrounds of the bulls and the bears, 
In the swirling groups men leap in and 
out and even spring high in air, hands 
clutching slips of paper. Their voices rise 
to high-pitched screams. Close your eyes 
and you are listening to souls in torment. 
The twenty posts upon the floor of the 
big room are arranged in regular and or- 
derly fashion, evenly dividing the floor 
space, four rows, five posts to a row; with 
perhaps four or five hundred square feet 
of space for operating around each post. 
At Post 1, almost directly under the Vis 
itors’ Gallery, Wright Aero holds forth. 
Over at Post 5 is the General Motor 
crowd. 
Brokers specializing in radio get their 


daily exercise around Post 20, Here and 


there in these boiling crowds and swirling 
currents are individuals who have 

themselves famous for spectacular opera- 
tions, as “pool directors” or individual 


plungers. It may be remarked here, how- 
ever, that not every broker “plays the 


market.” 


A large part of the membership oi 


1,100 content themselves with their com- 
missions, and in a bull market of four 
million shares a day commissions Tul 
high. 


In the whole room there is no whiff of 


tobacco smoke. Here is one place whee 
tobacco is barred. Members are pe 


or disciplined if they forget and violate” 
Lots of them slip away from 
the main floor to side rooms where a 


the rule. 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Secretary of Labor 
Davis calls on 
Samuel M. Vau- 
clain inthe cabof a 
new locomotive 


WIDE WORLD 


Shall We Change Our Trust Laws? 


By JAMES J. DAVIS 


Secretary of Labor 


€tI DO NOT believe the people of this 
country are opposed to consolidations 


O REASONABLE 
unifications mean 
prosperity, and do 
scattered and unre- 

lated units mean waste? 

That, as I see it, is the prob- 
lem the American people have 
before them today, particularly 
in many of the basic industries 
of the nation. Some of our 
natural resources, like coal, oil 
and the minerals, to say nothing 
of our manufactures, like textiles and 
boots and shoes, are overdeveloped as the 
result of independent and unrelated op- 
eration to such an extent that we are 
guilty of wicked waste. The results of 
thisare far-reaching. They disturb indus- 
try in general and contribute to irregular 
operation and part-time employment. 

Not only are we dissipating our rich 
gits of nature like spendthrifts, having 
no regard for future generations, or what 
the country may require in times of na- 
tinal emergency, but by sticking to out- 
worn practices we are at the present 
time keeping great industries chronically 

, 80 that the owners and oper- 
sors make little money and cannot pay 
continuous wages. Chronic unrest, fre- 
quent stoppages and much waste are the 
inevitable result. 


“We No Longer Fear Size” 


| AM convinced that regulated amalga- 
mation in business is, to a varying de- 
gee, @ necessity, because of the world 
to produce goods, promote 

files, and serve consumers upon a larger 
tale through lessening the cost of pro- 
mn and simplifying marketing. The 

tan people have lost their fear of 
Méte size in industrial corporations. We 


of business when these consolidations 
have for their purpose the elimination 
of waste, of costly competitive selling 
agencies, of unnecessary overhead—all of 
which eventually come out of the pocket 
of the consumer?9 








no longer ask how big they are. We 
only ask about the quality of their prod- 
ucts, the prices they charge and the treat- 
ment they give their employes. 

It is easier for the Government to keep 
an eye on the big corporations than on 
the small. As long as they operate for 
the people’s good, we ought not com- 
plain of their size, but. when they try to 
milk the public, then the Government 
should step in and curb them. In my 
judgment, there is need for a broader 
view by the proponents of anti-trust 
principles of the actual and absolute 
present-day needs of industry, to the end 
that the law might have a greater sym- 
pathy for industry, upon which our coun- 
try so much relies. 

‘I have the belief that it may be pos- 
sible in the near future to do away with 
some of the unnecessary fears of crim- 
inal prosecution under anti-trust ques- 
tions; and to keep in mind the spirit 
and intent of anti-trust principles, rath- 
er than their technicalities, which carry 
with them the haunting dread of a court 
room and its attendant publicity, so ab- 
horrent to honorable American business 
men. Under such a trend, the Govern- 
ment could still reserve the right to dis- 
solve in civil proceedings large corpora- 


tions in gross restraint of’ trade, 
and in the contravention of the 
principles of honorable compe- 
tition. 

It seems to me that capital, 
labor and management, the 
Government and the governed, 
would be benefited by a broader 
application and interpretation 
of the anti-trust enactments; 
and that in bringing about such 
an evolution we cam preserve 
the full spirit and intent of those meas- 
ures, and, too, permit more cooperation. 

I trust that our industrial future may 
mark a sane revision of these restraining 
laws and that helpful and cooperative 
arrangements may be legalized, with a 
view, of course, to guarding against put- 
ting too much power in the hands of any 
group to regulate the business to the 
detriment of the public, and, on the other 
hand, of providing always for fair, honest 
and reasonable competition. 


Interest in Advice-in-Advance 


WAS interested in the article in the 
June Natron’s Busrness in which 
Col. William J. Donovan, Assistant to.the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
told of how advice in advance is given 
to many American industries today when 
they are planning consolidations that 
might run counter to the nation’s anti- 
trust laws, but the fact remains that 
such industries as textiles and coal today 
are greatly overdeveloped, and it will 
take a mighty good physician to cure 
them of their ills. If the anti-trust laws 
permit it, they might try to get their 
remedy from Colenel Donovan. 
Of course, I believe that the policy of 
(Continued on page 143) 
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NO ONE disputes that the entrance of the efficiency engineer was the begin- 
ning of an era in American industry, yet the historians differ as to the exact 
moment of his first appearance. Our artist has therefore turned somewhat to 


the allegorical style of the Italian primitive school in this scene in an 


about the year r915. Note the conventionalized nose on the experts, typk 


fying inquisitiveness, acquisitiveness, and alertness. Observe also the 


OP his 
mouthed wonder of the owner in the foreground. He has just learned of his 
abysmal ignorance of his own business. 


be wearing horn-rimmed spectacles 


In another six months, he too, will 
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The Farm of lomorrow 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


VE BEEN thinking a lot of late 

about this farm question, how it 

has happened that the factory has 

outstripped the farm in the last 
hundred years, why the cities are grow- 
ing at the expense of the country, why 
the tenements are overcrowded while 
farms are vacated in the same state, why 
Thave to pay more for my food while the 
man who raises it complains that he is 
getting less, and all the other perplexities 
involved in the problem. 

Now whenever I fry to think seriously 
on any subject I am baffled by the limita- 
tion of my mind. I cannot follow the 
arguments in Congress, and the books I 
tead are mostly over my head. I can 
hardly get through a page without being 
held up by doubts and queries as to the 
teal significance of the statements that 
the speaker or writer takes so glibly for 
granted. 


Simplify the Problem 


GO Lhave always to simplify a question 
\” before I can begin to understand what 
tisallabout. I take it off in a room by 
myself without books to bother me, and 
simply put down on paper what seem to 
me to be the fundamental factors of the 
problem. Here is what I have written 
m this case. 

‘Thegan by attempting to state the es- 
sential features in any manufacturing 


Director, Science Service, Washington, D. C. 


Illustrations by Rollin Kirby 


process, whether of farm or factory. 
These seemed to me to fall under three 
heads: 

1. Material. 2. Power. 3. Management. 

The classifications might be otherwise 
called Elements, Energy, and Organiza- 
tion; or Chemical, Physical, and Mental. 

When I had got down the comparison 
of the first two categories in parallel col- 
umns the yantage seemed at first glance 
to favor the farmer and 
to make more mysteri- 
ous why he was falling 
behind. As I stared at 
the sheet it appeared to 
dissolve like a movie pic- 
ture into the vision of a 
signboard, such as the 
secretary of the local 
board of trade would 
set up beside the rail- 
road track if he could 
paint on it: 


FINE SITE FOR 
FACTORY! 


Free raw material, water 
and power delivered 
daily on the spot in un- 
limited amount for- 
ever!! For the pro- 
duction of something 
everybody must buy!!! 





Any manufacturer seeing such a sign from 
his Pullman window would get out and 
take an option on the site. 

Yet that is substantially the layout 
that any farmer gets. What the farmer 
sells is dirt and air. One per cent of soil 
and ninety-nine per cent of free air, put 
together in attractive and appetizing 
packages. And he has another advantage 
that hardly any other industry pos- 
sesses: his product is 
indispensable and _ irre- 
placeable. His patent 
can never expire. The 
human race has been so 
long in the habit of eat- 
ing that he may be cer- 
tain that food will never 
go out of fashion. 

There are ninety-two 
chemical elements, but 
of these the farmer needs 
as his raw material not 
much except the four 
cheapest and most abun- 
dant elements of the 
earth’s surface—oxygen, 
nitrogen, hydrogen and 
carbon. These make up 
ninety-nine per cent or 
more of his crops, and 
they are furnished him 
free on the farm in the 





stream lines, from the 
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atmosphere, continuously, without effort 
on his part, and nothing to clear away 
as waste, like the-ash, gangue or slag 
which bother most manufacturers. 

The hydrogen comes to him combined 
with oxygen as the rain from heaven, and 
he gets a good price per pound for the 
water he sells, since this constitutes from 
ten to ninety per cent of the foodstuffs 
he markets. His water supply may in 
certain seasons run short, but any system 
of waterworks, municipal or natural, is 
liable to break down at times. 

The mineral material he needs, less 
than one per cent of his crops, is made 
up of about a dozen other elements, 
usually found in abundance in any soil. 
He may in the course of time run short 
of phosphorus or potassium and be 
obliged to import some. 

But when we look closely into the mat- 
ter of the farmer’s supply of chemical 
raw materials we find that two of the 
most important are not furnished in a 
convenient form. The nitrogen that the 
farmer gets by air line is in the ele- 
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mental state, and hence unusable by the 
plants. It has to be first transformed 
into such compounds as ammonia or ni- 


trates by the action of colonies of bac- . 


teria living in the nodules of the roots 
of legumes. 

But here the chemist has recently come 
to the rescue and can now supply syn- 
thetic nitrogen compounds in unlimited 
quantities and concentrated form, and 
even cheaper, in some cases, than the 
farmer can make his own nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer, although he has billions of bac- 
teria working for him at the lowest wage. 


Carbon Obtained from Air 


ET US now turn to the carbon which 
is the element that makes up the ma- 
jority of the plant substance. This is 
supplied from the air in the form of car- 
bon dioxide, the same form as it is re- 
leased from burning coal or wood. This 
is the only form assimilable by the plant 
—coal would be unusable—but it has 
two disadvantages. The carbon dioxide 
is contained in the air in extremely mi- 
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“Farming will continue to be a 
losing game so longas it is allowed 
to lag behind other industries. 
Power is already beginning to be 
introduced on the farm, and with it 
must foliow theefficiency and econ- 
omy of business management” 
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nute proportion and it is extremely 
to break up. Being so diffused it ig dif. 
ficult to collect in quantity. 

The particles of carbon dioxide have tg 
be picked out one by one as the air 
in a tiny stream through the pores of the 
leaf, and the sensitive green-clad sentingls 
of chlorophyl watching at the gate ean 
catch only three molecules out of tep 
thousand that defile by them. If none of 
the carbon dioxide particles elude their 
vigilance, the yield, after sorting over g 
ton of air, is only eleven ounces and oyt 
of this only three ounces of carbon ean be 
extracted. 

What would the steel manufacturer 
think of his job if the best ore he could 
get gave him only three ounces of iron 
ton? And how much would he then 
for steel? But the farmer is at a stil] 
greater disadvantage than appears from 
this. For iron is easily separated from 
the oxygen with which it is attached in 
the ore by simply smelting in a blast fur. 
nace, but the carbon dioxide molecule is 
a hard nut to crack. 

There is one harder. This is the water 
molecule, which the plant has also to 
crack up in order to extract the hydro- 
gen, which is to be combined with the ear- 
bon in making any of the products of the 
farm.- To build up starch, sugar or cellu. 
lose out of these raw materials requires 
the application of an enormous amount 
of energy of high potential in these little 
leafy laboratories, where the combination 
is accomplished and the stuff prepared 
which furnishes muscular energy for man 
and power for his machines. For coal and 
oil are but the condensation of vegetation 
that grew on earth millions of years ago, 

Now where is the farmer to get the 
power to put into his product?. Where 
ean he find’ the: force he needs to tear 
apart.the tight molecules of carbon diox- 
ide and water to. get the carbon and hy- 
drogen which have to be put together to 
make food and fuel? 


Unlimited Solar Horse Power 


ERE again it seems at first sight as 
A if the farmer is peculiarly priv 
leged. This essential energy comes t0 
hini daily by radio direct from the cen- 
tral power house of the solar system. No 
one can cut ‘off his source of power. 
Every farmer in this latitude receives 
every clear summer day some fifty thou- 
sand horse power on each acre. This 8 
a larger allotment than the factory gets. 
But here comes in the joke. For, just 
as in the case of the carbon, no one knows 
how to utilize this sunshine energy except 
the green leaf. It is a secret confined to 
the vegetable world and no animal has 
discovered the knack of it. That is why 
man is permanently dependent upon 
plants for his life and wealth. That is why 
all civilization rests upon agriculture. 
The farmer holds a world-wide monop- 
oly of the only practical process for u 


ing the only source of the vital and indus | 


trial energy. If then all the farmer 

should take a notion to form a umon OF 

trust and use their power as ruthlessly 
(Continued on page 146) 
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There’s No Monopoly in Selling 


The chain has weak spots the independent can seek out 


By CHARLES R. WALGREEN 


President, Walgreen Company, a chain of more than 200 drug stores 


T IS hard for me to under- 

stand why either the imdepend- 

ent merchant or the national 

advertiser has any quarrel 
whatever with the chain store. 

There is, and will be, ample room 
for the live, progressive independ- 
ent merchant using modern methods 
in location, the selection of stock, ar- 
rangement of fixtures, training of 
personnel and cooperation with other 
independents to mutual advantage. 
A chain group is none too mobile. 

It ean not be extended successfully 
into certain regions. Although large 
cities are the natural fields for chain 
stores, the wide-awake independent 
merchant who operates his business 
in a scientific manner need have no 
fear of being forced out of congested 
retail crade areas. 


Advantages of Independent 
|X OUTLYING regions, in most 

lines, the independent has the 
edge on the chain because he can 
better meet local conditions. . Fur- 
thermore, when a town is too small it 
will not support a sufficiently large 
unit to make chain operation profit- 
able. 

But the immobility of the chain 
store reaches further than mere loca- 
tion, It appears a fact that the chain 
funetions successfully only on what 
might be termed a universal plan, 
one that works almost equally. well 
anywhere under good -business con- 
ditions. The unattached merchant, 
on the other hand, can-easily steer his 
methods and technique into the pe- 
euliar channels and grooves of: his 
neighborhood. 

Another outstanding advantage of 
the independent is his opportunity to 
keep his hands on the supervision of 
his store, an intimate touch that can 
be made a big factor in building a 
substantial business. This also ex- 
tends to complete stock control, a 
most vital point. We have often 
found when buying out an insolvent 
business that the failure resulted first 
and last from carrying dead stock, 
tather than from any difference in 

ying prices of merchandise. 

t competition, so far as prices 
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QeALTHOUGH large Cities are the nat- 
ural fields for chain stores, the wide- 
awake independent merchant who 
operates his business in a scientific 
manner need have no fear of being 
forced out of congested retail trade 
areas. In outlying regions, in most 
lines, the independent has the edge 
on the chain because he can better 
meet local conditions9$9 
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are concerned, does not hurt the in- 
dependent drug store in the least, 
provided that it is operated on 
twentieth-century methods. Chain 
drug stores have made it possible 
for the small merchant to sell almost 
everything in the small home-neces- 
sity class of merchandise wherever 
he is doing business. By this I do 
not mean that drugs and drug sun- 
dries have been pushed aside. It is 
the old line of drug-store merchan- 
dise that I have been handling for 
the past quarter of a century that 
represents the major volume of our 
business. 

Just as the independent mer- 
chant—who often enjoys a better 
trade and operates a far more out- 
standing store than the chain— 
really has no quarrel with chain out- 
lets, neither has the nationally ad- 
vertised brand a quarrel with chain 
stores. 


In a Buyers’ Market 


T MUST be kept in mind that we 
are in the midst of a very dis- 
criminating buyers’ trade. The pur- 
chaser is in the saddle! Health clin- 
ics, scientific advertising, educational 
campaigns, style shows of all types, 
beauty contests, the popularizing of 
physical culture, and all kinds of 
skillful publicity, have sharpened the 
national consciousness to razor edge. 
Customers know rather definitely 
what they want, how they want it, 
and why. There is no getting around 
that fact. 

It follows that the advertised 
brand is usually the greatest profit 
maker. People know it better and 
they know more about it than some- 
thing “just as good.” When the per- 
sonal brand is floated merely upon a 
price consideration, that may be 
another story. I am thinking mainly 
about quality goods in both fields. 
When well-advertised brands are 
backed by the quality that should be 
expected, there is little question about 
the demand. Meeting this demand 
is the vital point. We stock newly 
advertised brands just as soon as we 
are sure there is a favorable reaction 
by the buying public. However, we 
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do manufacture and sell our own brands, 
but not in direct competition with na- 
tionally advertised goods. We have never 
tried to put a brand of our own upon the 
market until there has been a real need 
for it. 

If no advertised brand seems to fit 
exactly, we make our own. This does 
not occur frequently; we do not feel 
that it has been done arbitrarily or upon 
an artificial foundation. That our own 
shaving cream, for instance, fills a gap 
seems to be proved by the fact that it 
is the second best seller in our stores. 
Other items fitting in between advertised 
brands include hand lotions, shampoos 
and cod liver oil. 

Still we would not think of. holding 
back on a well known brand, or insist 
on selling our own when another was 
called for. Our attitude is that we must 
bow to this present day God of Demand. 
This usually means stocking the adver- 
tised commodity; it would be foolish to 
overlook business that nationally known 
manufacturers send to us by means of 
costly advertising. 

We do not feel that we are competing 
with nationally advertised brands. Rath- 
er, we supplement them. Whether or not 
we are competing, either directly or in- 
directly, as I have said, is only inciden- 
tal; the important consideration is 
promptly meeting the most infinitesimal 
call every day of the year. Some of our 
Chicago stores in fashionable apartment 
and residential districts must carry for 
immediate delivery more than 15,000 dif- 
ferent items. Customers expect that kind 
of service. 


Varieties of Old Lines 


OST casual observers have the erro- 

neous idea that the modern drug 
store carries a vast number of items in 
order to invade other retail fields. As a 
matter of fact our business is almost en- 
tirely the old lines that were sold a 
score or more years ago. But the pres- 
ent buying market has decreed that every 
item be greatly multiplied. That is 
what necessitates carrying such a wide 
variety always in stock. 

Instead of adding new departments, 
we prefer to concentrate harder upon 
the regular lines. Rather than add a de- 
partment for toys or silverware, for ex- 
ample, I prefer to use the same amount 
of cash and time finding new ways to 
sell better what we have always stocked. 

It may be profitable for other chains 
to annex outside inventories to their 
standard merchandise stock, but in the 
drug-store field it appears that the pres- 
ent buying trend has increased our reg- 
ular lines to the point where they are 
going to keep us busy. 

Take face powder, for instance. Not 
so many years ago there was little choice; 
today each of the nationally known 
brands is made in three or four shades, 
each shade comes in several perfumes, 


- and then there are usually two or three 


sizes. 
Purely as a mathematical problem, 
stocking in various items in any class 
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of goods has become a complicated per- 
mutation. 

It is true that the drug store has be- 
come what might be termed a Depart- 
ment Store of Immediate Small Home 
Needs. Still, it is not so far away from 
the same drug store of a decade, or even 
two decades ago. The great difference is 
found in the vastly wider gamut of pres- 
ent demands. In the old days we sold 
steel pens, wooden holders, pencils, and 
ink; those few things constituted ordi- 
nary writing materials. 


All Styles of Writing Material 
rpobaz we not only sell these but also 


have to carry a good assortment of 
stationery, several good brands of adver- 
tised fountain pens, writing sets of foun- 
tain pens and pencils to match. Each 
must be offered in a number of sizes, 


olors, and various other differences such 
s one style for men and another for 
women, with several kinds of pen points, 
and so on. At the holiday season jt 
may be profitable to sell complete desk 
sets. 

When competition or demand forces 
us into what might be termed new lines, 
we are very careful not to go too far 
afield. We do not overlook the fact that 
the bulk of our business and the founda- 
tion of its success comes from drugs and 
drug sundries. 

Not only does the present-day custo- 
mer expect a very W ide variety of mer- 
chandise, he consciously or _ subcon- 
sciously demands that it be presented 
pleasingly. Retail buying has been pol- 
ished to the point where it has become 
something of a rite. And selling has met 
this fine art by a distinctive showing of 











NEW SECRETARY 


In Holyoke, Mass., they 
used to say that they 
could read how elec- 
tions were going by 
the angle of W. F. 
Whiting’s derby. Now 
he succeeds Hoover as 
Secretary of Commerce. 
He knew Calvin Cool- 
idge when— 














NEW POLICY 


T. M. Girdler, presi- 
dent, Jones and Laugh- 
lin Steel Co., contracted 
for a $25,000,000 in- coal. 
surance policy for the 
firm’s 25,000 employes. 
The Metropolitan Life a 
is the underwriter; the 
policy is second largest coal, 

of its kind 





BETTER JURIES 


Willingness on the part 
of business men to ac- 
cept jury duty is urged 
by Charles L. Robin- 
son, chairman, Citizen- 
ship Committee, Ro- 
tary Club of New 
York. Wide accept. 
ance of the idea is in 
evidence already 





COAL MERGER 


Richard Grant spent 
midsummer thinking 
up new ways to sell 
He is now presi- 
dent of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Corporation, 
$100,000,000 firm 
handling Pennsylvania 
He was presi- 
dent, U. S. Chamber 
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Business Men You Have Read About 











GOING UPGRADE 


Hale Holden, president 
of the C., B. & Q., is 
named chairman of the 
Executive Committee 
of the Southern Pa- 
cific. Other changes 
are due when the I. 
Cc. C. approves the 
Great Northern-North- 
ern Pacific merger 








WANAMAKER HEAD 


Joseph H. Appel car- 
ries on the policies of 
the founder as execu- 
tive head of the John 
Wanamaker store, New 
York. He was a law- 
yer, a newspaper and 
advertising man, and is 
an author. Best known 
for his “tad” copy 
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wares, by a store personality, by per? 
poise; in short, by style. ~% 
The modern style market has contrib 
uted greatly to building chain organiza- 
tions. Putting it the other way round, 
chains have had considerable influence 
for good in creating the present style 
trend. No successful chain has ever 
been originally a dowdy, hodge-podge 
store; invariably there has been order, 
cleanliness, atmosphere. 


Built on Quality and Service 


OME people have apparently over- 

looked this fact, blinded perhaps by 
the notion that the foundation of thechain 
was price. Our group have never been 
a price vehicle. We have always built 
upon quality and service. We have al- 
ways recognized that the buying public 
js intelligent enough to know that very 


low prices are not necessarily real econ- 
omy, and that the public is perfectly will- 
ing to pay a fair price in order to get 
dependable goods. 

Competitors a long time ago stopped 
poking ridicule at what they termed our 
machine-like precision, and they have 
gradually copied much of our technique. 
It has been evident for some time that 
large-scale buying power was only a part 
of the chain’s success. Although it is 
trite, it was never so true as today that 
profits are made on what is not pur- 
chased just as much as on what is. Chain 
groups have set a fast pace in scientific 
retail merchandising. 

Waste motion has been eliminated right 
and left. Purchasing our linen and hav- 
ing it laundered on flat contract has 
saved us $30,000 a year. Careful re- 
gard for details, another important fac- 
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In the Passing News of the Month 














SCRAP IRON MEN 


Benjamin Schwartz is 





REELECTED 
Who buys? 











HE BUYS 


The wo- A. M. Bowman is gen- 


taking the scrap out of 
scrap iron, as director 
general of the Eastern 
Scrap Iron Association. 
Dealers now cooperate 
as a result of the ef- 
forts of this Baltimore 
attorney. Unity is his 
chief aim 

















GENEROUS 


A. M. Greenfield began 
life in Poland. Now 
he is selling real estate 
in Philadelphia; one 
little plot he is offering 
is the former Baldwin 
Locomotive plant,which 
will bring about $30,- 
000,000. Known for 
his generosity 


man, says Miss Hazel 
Ludwig. Thousands of 
’em do, after reading 
the ads she writes for 
the D’Arcy agency of 
St. Louis. Recently 
she was reelected presi- 
dent, Women’s Adver- 
tising Federation 


IMMORTALIZER 


His neighbors think he 
is a pastor and profes- 
sor. True, but also 
Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin 
is a fine salesman. He 
sold John D., Jr., the 
$5,000,000 idea that 
Williamsburg, Va., 
be restored, thus reno- 
vating antiquity 


eral purchasing agent 
of the Humble Oil and 
Refining Company, 
Houston, Texas. Re- 
cently he was named 
president of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Purchasing Agents. 
Anything to sell him? 

















POTHOOK — POWER 


G.B.Cortelyou was good 
at shorthand; he be- 
came McKinley’s secre- 
tary; Roosevelt’s cam- 
paign was managed by 
him; then he held cabi- 
net posts; now he’s 
head of the new gas 
and light company 
serving New York City 
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tor in efficient retailing, has been made 
a scientific study from the. very begin- 
ning; guessing has had to be eliminated. 

Customers have come to recognize 
that the supplying power of the chain 
store is world-wide. There is something 
about this style urge that swings to the 
maximum; buyers of discrimination 
want to feel that they are choosing from 
the best of the world’s supplies. Nowhere 
is this better displayed, perhaps, than 
in perfumes. 

For this reason we stock one of the 
largest inventories in the Middle West, 
and one of our Chicago loop stores is 
known as The Perfume Shop. This is 
a typical Walgreen store, except that 
our three large perfume show cases carry 
& maximum stock of perfumes and toi- 
letries, whereas our other stores offer only 
the most-called-for items. 

With chains so successfully operated 
in special fields, it has been natural to 
speculate upon the possibility of similar 
outlets supplying every ordinary demand 
of the neighborhood. Such a chain 
might be possible; it appeals to the im- 
agination, but it does not seem to me 
that it would be profitable. For one 
thing, modern demands on such stores 
would be staggering and filling them all 
but superhuman, 


Chain Stock Limited 


OME of the chains established by 
mail-order concerns will carry only 
from five to ten per cent of the complete 
line, according to reports; tending to 
prove a certain immobility of stock pos- 
sible to flow profitably through the chain 
avenues. We have to stock 40,000 items 
in our warehouses, and in the hardware 
field it runs to 100,000. 

Imagine what it would mean to carry 
along with these two the other commodi- 
ties necessary to supply neighborhood 
needs—clothing, groceries, furniture, and 
so on. It does not appear to me that 
the chain technique can be extended far 
enough to embrace huge general outlets. 

Now that the chain store has suddenly 
received the spotlight, there is a tendency 
to view it as a complete unit, a sort of 
arbitrary cut-and-dried commercial af- 
fair, with so much capital, so many lo- 
cations, so many warehouses, and so 
much man power. As a matter of fact 
the present chain organizations have 
been steady growths, for the most part. 
This growth is similar to plant life, from 
the parent roots and trunk have sprung 
the limbs and branches of the new 
stores. 

We have never opened a new outlet 
for any other reason than that our inside 
expansion made it imperative. We could 
go out tomorrow and get several mil- 
lions of dollars of added capital, but I 
would not consider it good business. 
Vastly more important is the develop- 
ment of inside timber. It was man 
power at every turn that made possible 
our expansion from two stores in 1912 to 
more than 200 now and that increased 
our volume from $270,000 in 1916 to 
an estimated $30,000,000 this year. 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 


UGUST and early September 
trade and industry, stimu- 
lated by earlier-than-usual 
summer weather and the re- 

markable crop progress of July brought 
general business into the autumn season 


Managing Editor, Bradstreet’s 


was proof that these prices were based 
on actual scarcity, and were not as re- 
munerative to farmers on a whole as the 
advance in the prices would seem to in- 
dicate. 

To a greater extent than was witnessed 


7 to 8 per cent with which to indulge in 
three and four-million-share days on the 
New York Exchange. 

The weather in August was not on the 
whole as favorable as in July. In the 
Southeast some tropical rains did a good 


with an air of confidence, in fact of 


actual cheerfulness. 

In some of the heavier in- 
dustries, as for instance steel, 
automobiles and some branches 
of the oil trade, as well as in 
some of the lighter lines such 
as shoe and silk manufactur- 
ing, clothing and the canning 
industry generally, the prog- 
ress made was notable even if 
some of the steps taken ap- 
peared to be cautious. 





Trade Encouraging 


ITH some of the results 

of August in distributive 
trade apparent at this writing, 
it is evident that the trade in 
purely summer goods was of 
an encouraging: volume, that 
the “old-fashioned summer” 
contained much that was 
heartening to distribution and 
that stocks of seasonal goods 
were better cleaned up than 
had been expected. 

It must not be inferred that 
the August-September experi- 
ence was entirely satisfactory. 
August crop progress was not 
maintained at the rate shown 
in July, but in view of the 
effects on prices of the big 
gain in farm crop prospects 
in July, this was probably just 
as well. 

The textile trades, and espe- 
cially cotton-goods manufac- 
turing, seem to have had a 
rather drab experience. The 
furniture trade did not seem 
to pick up very rapidly. Car 
loadings did not maintain the 
gains shown in July and per- 


in earlier months, the strength of the 


deal of damage in August. Again in 
early September, rains re. 





tarded the threshing and mar. 





BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest month of 1928 and the same month of 1927 and 


1926 compared with the same month of 1925 


(*) Preliminary. 


Prepared for Nation's Business by the Statistical Dept., Western Electric Co., Inc. 





keting of spring wheat. There 
were intimations that boll 
weevil damage in the South 
and that dry weather in parts 
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49 per cent from August a 





year ago with 60 per cent of 





the stores reporting showing 
decreases. As the gain in de- 


mitted building dropped off after a spurt 
in July. 

The lumber trade successfully strug- 
gled to glean additional profits from the 
reduced volume of business as compared 
with a year ago, but the farming inter- 
ests found that lower prices were of lit- 
tle aid in expanding export trade in, for 
instance, new crop wheat. 

It is questionable whether larger yields 
of cereals and potatoes with higher prices 
for cattle, hogs and live stocks fully off- 
set the effects of the lower prices of field 
crops. The reduced movement of live 
stock at the highest prices of the year 


money market became a subject for dis- 
cussion among the business community, 
this somewhat notably so in some 
branches of the building industry, but it 
seemed to sit rather ligntly on the specu- 
lative community, especially in the stock 
market. 





New High on Exchange 


UGUST and early September saw the 
task resumed of putting up prices to 
new high levels for the year. Industrials 
were at a new high average on September 
7, this indicating the finding of money at 


partment store sales for seven months 
was only six-tenths of one per cent the 
eight months’ sales are not likely to be 
greatly in excess of a year ago. 

Some of the results of August oper- 
ations in the industries will bear mention. 
The July output of automobiles was the 
largest since February and the best for 
July since 1925. The August output 
was reported by some trade authorities 
as the largest ever recorded, this if cor- 
rect, raising the 1928 total nearer the 
record output of 1926. 

August steel output was 9.6 per cent 
above a year ago and the eight months’ 
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Business Conditions as 
of September 1, 1928 








total was 7.4 per cent ahead 
of the record of 1927. Pig 
iron output in August was 6.4 
per cent ahead of a year ago 
and the eight months’ total 
was only 2.3 per cent below 
last year. 

Soft coal output was 13 per 
cent ahead of July and only 
15 per cent below August but 
the eight months’ total was 
still 11.4 per cent below 1927. 
Anthracite coal output also 
expanded in August but was 
11.7 per cent below August, 
1927, and 9.7 per cent below 
1927 to date. 





Better Price For Lumber 


HILE exact returns are 
YY not available lumber out- 
put is probably 5 per cent be- 
low last year to date with a 
compensating better: price. 
Cement production for 1928 is 
still 2 per cent ahead of 1927. 
Building permit values in Au- 
gust fell 9.1 per cent from a 
year ago and the eight months’ 
total is a fraction of one per 
cent below 1927. 

In the lighter lines of indus- 
try silk-takings for consump- 
tion set up a new high record 
m August, and for the year 
are 4.7 per cent ahead of the 
Tecord year 1927. The pack 
pared spentaling this year 

mated at 29 per cent 
ahead of 1927 while 24 per 















The Map of 
Last Month 


The Mapa 
Year ago 





A FURTHER lightening of the business 
map is shown this month, based on greater 
industrial activity in eastern Pennsylvania ~ 
and Ohio, northern Indianaand Illinois and 
southern Michigan. Better crop outlook is 
yi 9 for the lightening of Arkansas 
and northern Georgia. 

An accurate description of the map as of 
September 1 would be “Fully Fair.” The fu- 
ture coloring of the ae would seem to be 
bound up with prices of farm produce 


























cent below the peak output of 
1925. The salmon pack is re- 
ported double that of last 
year. 

As to profits in the first half 
of 1928, the net earnings of 
nearly 400 concerns show 60 
per cent of the number as 
having increases in net while 
40 per cent report decreases 
from a year ago. One group, 
that of textiles, returns a 32 
per cent reduction in net earn- 
ings from a year ago. The 
automobile trade shows a 22 
per cent gain, three-fourths of 
this by the largest single in- 
terest. These two examples 
are probably fair samples of 
the divergences shown in some 
of the leading industries. 





Utilities Show Gain 
pene utility companies’ 
earnings for seven months 
show gains in gross of 4.7 per 
cent with a net of 10 per cent 
ahead of a year ago. In the 
meat trade cattle slaughtering 
for seven months was 10.5 per 
cent below a year ago, whereas 
hog slaughtering was 16 per 
cent ahead. Tire production 
for the half year was 8.6 per 
cent larger, while shipments 
were 7.7 per cent heavier than 
a year ago. 
Gasoline production and 
shipment broke all records 
(Continued on page 88) 
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ACK in 1914 some unknown 
: hero conceived a method of 
: reconciling the reluctant tax- 
i ! payer to the idea of a national 
i subsidy by devising the 50-50 plan. By 
this grants were to be made to the state 
by act of Congress on condition that the 
; states match the grants dollar for dollar 
and that all the money thus raised be used = 
i for the specific purpose defined by the act. si 
7 It proved to be an effective scheme for 
tempering the unpopularity of taxation lective pocket. But 
with the popularity of appropriations. It the circuit from the 
carried the appeal of the bargain counter. home town to Wash- 
i To the member of Congress it was a ington and back is 
if ‘ boon from heaven sent because it enabled too winding to follow. 
it him to play the part of a lord bountiful When even a little 
H by helping his constituents to a slice of money returns, it is 
i government cake. The constituent was welcomed like a prod- 
\ pleased because he appeared to be getting igal son and the tra- 
i a dollar’s worth for fifty cents. dition that the fed- W: 
ral gr: s “easy : 
Ht Federal Taxes Now Direct bell cilia: = . 
he 1914 this might have been a plausi- As a device for bile they are used very largely ed 
F ble method of encouraging national avoiding difficulties by the people of the United 
' | projects in which all the people were in- arising out of our States. The Iowa motorist 
a terested. Federal taxes were then largely form of government, rolls over a half dozen state lat 
i indirect. The federal income was derived the division of juris- lines on his way to Florida or on 
a mainly from internal revenue and the diction between fed- the Pacific Coast. We are all m: 
yl tarifi—sources of taxation beyond the eral and state au- tourists and the tourist is ev 
reach of the states. thorities, it may be, ubiquitous. se] 
| Now, it happens, federal taxes are for even under these cir- But a far different result is fre 
) the most part direct. Two-thirds of the cumstances, justifi- achieved when the same de- | 
if national government’s revenue comes able. Roads, for ex- vice is applied to education. sio 
from income taxes. The fifty cents it ample, are built by The Iowan does not go t0 m 
pays and the fifty cents paid by the states the states but in this school in Nebraska or Ne an 


come more directly out of the same col- day cf the automo- vada. Education is to our 
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of the “Fifty-Fifty” Plan 


By Dr. C.R. MANN 


Director, American Council on Education 
Cartoon by Thomas Benrimo 


“THERE are always those,” said President Coolidge 
in a recent address, “who are willing to surrender 
local self-government and turn over their affairs to 
some national authority in exchange for a payment 


of money out of the Federal Treasury. 


“Whenever they find that some abuse in their 
neighborhood needs correction, instead of applying 
a remedy themselves they seek to have a tribunal sent 


— on from Washington to discharge their duties for 











way of thinking a local affair and not na- 
tional business. 

Nevertheless state legislatures and state 
educational authorities gladly take up the 
50-50 game. Experience has taught them 
that it is less difficult to get a state legis- 
lature to appropriate $50,000 for nec- 
essary school support, if this sum is to 
match a federal grant, than it is to get 
even $10,000 for direct use of the local 
schools, although, in either case, it comes 
from the taxpayer. 

_If it were merely a complacent delu- 
Sion that federal grants were “easy 
Money,” if they were nothing more than 
an adroit method of encouraging a lauda- 


them, regardless of the fact] that in accepting such 
supervision they are bartering away their freedom” 


ble extravagance, the practice 
might be-regarded as com- 
mendable. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the states are not 
only putting up fifty cents to 
match fifty cents of their own 
money collected by the Fed- 
eral Government, but they are 
sacrificing for the latter fifty 
cents their own heritage of in- 
dependence. They are match- 
ing their birthright dollar 
against a fifty cent mess of 
pottage. 

When the Federal Govern- 
ment puts up its fifty cents, it 


names as a condition that the whole 
dollar shall be spent as it wishes. In the 
congressional grant authorizing the ap- 
propriation provision is made for the ap- 
pointment of a federal official as umpire. 
He is instructed to withhold the grant 
whenever he is convinced that the state 
is not spending the money in accordance 
with the provisions of the act. 

For fifty cents, putting it another way, 
the Federal Governmeni buys a dollar’s 
worth of supervision of affairs which, by 


tradition and constitutional prerogative, 


hitherto remained exclusively in the 
hands of the states. 

Gradually, therefore, in the course of 
the fourteen years ‘since this circuitous 
method of reconciling the taxpayer to .in- 
creased appropriations has been devised, 
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Congress has been creating a federal 
school system. For this purpose $17,760,- 
000 of federal funds are expended an- 
nually. During the first session of the 
Seventieth Congress the Capper-Ketcham 
bill, increasing the subsidies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for educational 
purposes by $960,000, became a law. 

Another measure of the same kind, 
which would increase similar appropria- 
tions for the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education by $6,960,000, passed the Sen- 
ate and will be before the House of Rep- 
resentatives when it meets in December. 

If Congress experiences no change of 
heart, the Federal Government will have 
acquired by this 50-50 method control 
over the expenditure of approximately 
$50,000,000 derived from the taxpayers 
and spent in the states under the super- 
vision of federal bureaus. This is only 
about three per cent of the total expendi- 
ture for public education in the whole 
country. But it is almost 15 per cent of 
the expenditures for secondary and col- 
lege education, in which fields the work 
is usually done. 


They Watch Local Taxes 


§ aoe manner in which the system began 
is obvious. The industrial, agricultural 
and home economics training it fosters 
was then and is now a national necessity. 
Public schools were unsympathetic and 
had no spare cash. Local and state ex- 
penditures are hard to increase because 
the taxpayers are on the ground ready to 
protest. 

But the United States Government is 
distant, impersonal, omnipotent. Bring- 
ing home the bacon wins from constitu- 
ents more substantial political recogni- 
tion than does the reduction of federal 
taxes. Clearly the open road lay through 
Congress. 

Easy as it might be to understand how 
the practice started, it is difficult to jus- 
tify its extension or even its permanent 
continuation. The seeds of sound voca- 
tional training have already sprouted. 
The states are now spending more than 
the Federal Government, in many cases 
three times as much, for this work. Its 
value is recognized. State and local 
school officers have learned how to do the 
job effectively and in a manner best 
adapted to local conditions. 

Because the enterprise has developed 
so well, there is less reason each year 
why the taxpayers in Illinois, for ex- 
ample, should send, as they did in 1927, 
something like $700,000 in taxes to Wash- 
ington in order to get back about $625,- 
000 with strings tied to it in such man- 
ner as to limit more than $2,000,000 of 
school expenditures in Illinois to projects 
approved by federal bureaus. This 
means that Illinois taxpayers actually 
pay the Federal Government some $75,- 
000 each year for taking control of about 
$2,000,000 of their public school funds. 

Why do we, as a people, sanction such 
a procedure? We profess to regard cen- 
tralized control of education as a menace 
to our institutions. Yet we have already 
acquiesced in the creation of a very real 
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centralized control over a considerable 
portion of our public school system. The 
fallacy seems to be that we naively regard 
the United States Treasury as a Santa 
Claus whose wealth comes from the pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow. 

We do not yet realize that federal 
money all comes from our own pockets. 
So Uncle Sam continues to buy up states 
rights, paying the owners, the people, 
with their own money, extracted from 
them mainly as income taxes and gra- 
ciously returned as “grants in aid.” 

This practice is often defended on the 
theory of “equalization of educational 
opportunty.” It is a well-established 
usage in every American community to 
make the quality of all its public schools 
as nearly the same as possible. A rich 
residence distriet, with high per-capita 
taxable wealth, should have no greater 
annual expenditure per child than does a 
poor tenement. district with low per- 
capita taxable wealth. 

Public education is equally free for all. 
No one questions the soundness of this 
American doctrine as applied to a single 
community where local tax laws are uni- 
form and one school board controls. 

If this practice stopped at the com- 
munity, there would be no argument. But 
the state is also a legal education unit in 
our system. Therefore, the state must 
equalize opportunity as among communi- 
ties. Again, no one seriously questions 
the validity of this usage. State tax laws 
are the same throughout the state and 
one state department of education con- 
trols. 

There are those who would carry this 
levelling process one step further. They 
would make the nation a legal educational 
unit. Then every American child could 
be given, financially at least, an oppor- 
tunity for education equal to that of 
every other child, no matter in what state 
he happens to be born. This is an allur- 
ing analogy. 

All that Congress has to do to realize 
it, is to increase federal taxes, set up a 
formula to compute how much cash shall 
be transferred from states with high per- 
capita taxable wealth to those with lower 
per-capita taxable wealth, and establish 
a new bureau to transfer the cash. 


Too Much to Swallow 


A BILL to do just this has been pend- 
ing in Congress since 1919. This bill 
proposed 50-50 subsidies totaling $100,- 
000,000 per year to be distributed by a 
federal office in accordance with several 
ingenious formulas. Fortunately the 
$100,000,000 was too much paternalism 
at a single throw. Congress paused. Time 
was given to educate the public on the 
dangers of the 50-50 subsidies and the 
proposal has been abandoned by its chief 
supporters. The bill seems dead. It is 
hoped that it has been decently buried in 
committee. 

There are other serious objections to 
this federal system of public education. 
Not only is it controlled by federal bu- 
reaus in accordance with acts of Congress, 
but the contro! is not unified. The De- 


partment of Agriculture administers g 
part of the 50-50 subsidy. The Federaj 
Board for Vocational Education admin. 
isters $8,760,000, and the Department of 
Labor is responsible for $1,000,000. _ 

Bureau of Education, which should be 
federal headquarters for education, hag 
no connection with the fund. : 


The Department of Agriculture ig g ~ 


regular Executive Department. But the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
is one of the independent offices, like the 
Tariff Commission. It reports direetly to 
Congress. It is the only independent of- 
fice that has no judicial functions and 
guards its independence most assiduously, 
vigorously resisting every effort or even 
suggestion that it unite with any other 
education office. 


Two Separate School Systems 


To establishment of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education is 
typical of another strange habit of the 
American people. Some twenty-five years 
ago a group of industrial training enthusi- 
asts started determined propaganda to 
introduce vocational training into public 
education. 

First they tried to induce the states to 
do it. A bill was introduced in the Illinois 
legislature to authorize communities to 
establish, alongside the regular board of 
education, an independent board of voca- 
tional education. Each of these two boards 
was to operate an independent school 
system, one academic, the other practi- 
cal. The taxpayers were to support both 
and could send their children to which- 
ever they liked best. 

This dual-system school bill never be- 
came a law. It struggled for some years 
but was finally killed. It violated funda- 
mental instincts of the American people 
concerning equality of opportunity and 
class distinction. The episode did, how- 
ever, limber up the regular school sys- 
tem. Since then vocational training has 
made steady progress as a coherent part 
of the liberal training furnished by the 
public schools. And the end is not yet. 

Having lost the Illinois case, the indus- 
trial training enthusiasts, nothing 
daunted, conceived a bigger and better 
plan. Illinois taught them what an in- 
terminable job it would be to win the 
several states, which legally control edu- 
cation, to their project. Why not cap- 
ture Congress? 

If Congress would give them money to 


distribute to schools that would follow 


instructions for the sake of getting cash, 
all would be well. Congress capitulated. 
By placing these 50-50 subsidies in charge 
of offices that have no connection with 
the Bureau of Education, Congress has 
actually created in the federal organiza- 
tion the very dual system of public edu- 
cation which Illinois and several other 
states repudiated. 

This situation may well disturb those 
who fear federal control of public educa- 
tion. For many years they have strenu- 
ously fought every effort to increase ap- 
propriations for the Bureau of Education 

(Continued on page 94) 
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There is too much production capacity in the soft-coal industry. Can 
it be stabilized ? Can a balance be struck between production and use ? 


Coal-A Challenge 


By CHESTER LEASURE 









TOWN ina valley. Pavements. 
Substantial business buildings. 

A court house with traditional 

tall columns and dome and 

clock, Schools. Churches. Homes. But 


there is no laughter. Only a brooding 
silence. 
On the outskirts where the town 


splashes up on the hillside, stands a tall, 


gaunt structure—a coal tipple. Arraed 
militiamen guard it. 

Nearby is a heap of ruins; charred 
wood and twisted, blackened metal— 


relies of another tipple, the guards didn’t 
arrive in time to save—burned in protest 
against strike-breaking. Farmers quarrel 


with squatters who have camped, like 
gypsies, on their premises. 


Illustration by Sydney Fletcher 


Miners tell you the owners have brok- 
en faith, and are out to crush the union. 

Owners say they fulfilled the wage 
agreement until it expired and that com- 
petitive conditions in the business were 
such they simply couldn’t continue to pay 
the union demand and sell coal in com- 
petition with the non-union mines. 

But regardless of who has the right of 
this wage controversy, it’s a bad business, 
this strike of union bituminous coal min- 
ers. It’s bad for workers, out of employ- 
ment and consequently without income. 
It’s bad for the coal industry as a whole 
because people out of work and homeless 
and hungry appeal much more strongly to 
public sympathy than the spectacle of a 
great business slowly 


declining as a re- 


sult of maladjustment with economic law. 

Bad as they are, strikes and their at- 
tendant circumstances are but symptoms 
of the trouble that has overtaken soft 
coal mining in this country. If the strike 
could be settled overnight, either as a 
complete victory for unionism or as 
equally complete a victory for non-union- 
ism, the basic trouble would remain to 
plague the business as a whole. And all 
our perfectly natural and entirely com- 
mendable human sympathies with dis- 
tress in the strike regions simply “can’t 
rub out one word of it.” 

Figures obtainable in the income tax 
division of the Federal Treasury get to 
the heart of the trouble. 

For the last year for which a complete 











showing is available, these figures reveal 
that the soft coal industry—as its condi- 
tion is reflected by the income tax re- 
turns of 3,650 mining companies—lost 
$22,360,000. 

These 3,650 companies do not repre- 
sent all the bituminous coal mining oper- 
ations of the country, but they reflect 
the status of the larger units engaged in 
the production of soft coal. Of these 
3,650 companies, 1,065 disclosed a taxa- 
ble earning of $40,462,000, but the re- 
maining 2,585 operators show a deficit of 
$62,826,000. Labor trouble, to be sure, 
is a factor in the deficit, but not the sole 
factor as is shown by the fact that a few 
- over a thousand coal operators return a 
net of nearly forty and a half million 
dollars. 

There are three factors that contribute 
to the real trouble: First, in- 
creased efficiency in the use 
of coal by some of its chief 
consumers, the railroads and 
the manufacturers of electric 
energy with coal-produced 
steam-power; second, the use 
of hydro-electric power; and 
third, the increasing use of 
fuel oils. 

Shrinkage in the market 
for bituminous coal repre~ 
sented by these factors 
mounts into important fig- 
ures. For example, seven 
years ago it was necessary to 
burn 197 pounds of soft coal 
to produce the power to haul 
1,000 tons of railway rolling 
stock one mile. Now the 
same chore requires the burn- 
ing of but 148 pounds. Bet- 
ter combustion accounts for 
this. These savings reflect 
themselves in increased rail- 
road earnings, yet they rep- 
resent a shrink in the market for soft 
coal of forty-two millions of tons. 

In the generation of electric power by 
coal-produced steam, similar methods of 
fuel utilization have further curtailed the 
market for coal. Seven years ago, 3.2 
pounds of coal were burned in generat- 
ing a kilowatt-hour of electric energy. 
Now, on the average, 1.83 pounds turn 
the trick. Some power plants have. re- 
duced consumption to nine-tenths of a 
pound of coal per kilowatt hour of elec- 
tricity. This saving is adding to earnings 
of the utilities, but represents an addi- 
tional annual shrink in soft coal burning 
of 31 million tons. 


White Coal Hurts Black 
FY XDRO-ELECTRIC power develop- 


ment, too, takes toll from the older 
industry. As of January 1, 1928, the 
Federal Geological Survey tells us that 
developed water power in this country 
was capable of producing 12,296,000 
horse power. The harnessing of this 
natural resource to the useful work of 
humanity means a loss of market for at 
least 31 millions of tons of coal, as it 
would require the burning of that ton- 
nage to generate the same horse power 


find out. 
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of electric energy that the turbines are 
capable of producing. 

This takes into no account an estimated 
undeveloped hydro-electric power capac- 
ity of another 55,000,000 horse power. 
Possibility of this development in the 
future starés the coal producer frankly in 
the face. . 

Moreover, last year 437,067,000 barrels 
of fuel oil were burned by industrial users. 
This oil‘took from the soft-coal producer 
a market of 109,267,000 tons of his coal. 

In dollars and cents this shrinkage at 
$2.65 the ton—the Bureau of Mines 
statement of the average price for soft 
coal during the seven years that progress 
has been taking this toll from the’ coal 
industry—translates itself into a depriva- 
tion of 600 millions of dollars in revenue 
to the industry. 








“A MIGHTY sick industry!” That’s the 
phrase used almost everywhere to describe the 
business of producing soft coal in this country— 
a basic industry. 

What’s the matter and what is being done 
about it? 

Nation’s Business asked Chester Leasure to 
He was given carte blanche to go 
where he would, to talk with whom he would 
—and then to write of what he found. 

He talked with men active in all phases of 
the soft-coal industry. He talked as well with 
economists and government experts to sum up 
the troubles of this industry and to find what it 
is doing to solve them—The Editor 








The expansion of operations of coal 
users has in nowise kept pace with this 
shrinkage, nor has the finding of new 
uses and users of soft coal. The seven- 
year period has resulted in a net curtail- 
ment both in tonnage and in income for 
the industry. 

It isn’t difficult to diagnose the real, 
basic trouble in the soft coal business. 

What is. the trouble? 

I asked this question of executives of 
soft coal companies, labor leaders, econo- 
mists, engineers and government experts. 

Reduced to its common denominator, 
this is the answer: 

The coal business is geared to a maxi- 
mum production capacity of just about 
three-quarters of a billion tons a year, 
whereas the annual average demand on 
the industry for the last half decade has 
been but 532,000,000 tons. The largest 
yearly demand was 597,000,000 tons. 
That was the war year of 1918. 

The coal business is overdone. Too 
many mines. Too many miners. That 
is, too many for all of them profitably 
to share in the revenues of the actual 
demand with so great an actual over- 
capacity as a constant bearish influence 
on price. War demand contributed to 





this overcapacity and expansion beyond 
requirements of any normal ‘or perma. 
nent market, and no concerted action has 
since been taken to take up the slack 
from abnormal expansion. 

A former coal man who retired from 
coal, as he expressed it, “while the retir- 
ing was still pretty good,” said to me: 

“We made money in those boom days, 
and we became devout believers in Santa 
Claus. We thought the boom would last 
forever. But finally the Scotch strain 
in my blood began to assert itself, and J 
thought I could see just what we’d be up 
against in a few years and I let go, | 
tried to convince an associate that he’d 
better get cut with me. But he only 
laughed at me. 

“T said to him, ‘Man you're crazy. This 
bonanza can’t last forever. This coal in- 
dustry’s in for an awful 
bump. Look at what’s going 
on. New mines. New com- 
pany promotions. Every- 
body that can get a pick and 
shovel and a_ second-hand 
Irish buggy is going into the 
coal business. It’s a joy ride, 
I tell you, and the wise guy 
is getting off the toboggan 
before the spill.’ 


Difficult Business 


“ye. he stayed, and 
today he’s slowly 
bleeding white. Doesn’t 
know where to turn, nor 
what to do. -Competition’s 
getting him. He has pride in 
his reputation and in his 
business. He’s trying to keep 
his organization going, but 
the only thing that can pos- 
sibly save him is Santa 
Claus, and we know that he 
isn’t bringing things for high- 
production-cost mines, no matter how 
good boys they are.” 

An economist who knows his coal, talk- 
ing about this same phase of the situation, 
said: 

“The coal industry, next to agriculture, 
is undoubtedly the most decentralized of 
all our basic industries. The ten largest 
mining companies produce just about ten 
per cent of the total output of bituminous 
coal. In consequence the industry is the 
shining example of the logical results of 
free, high, wide and handsome competi- 
tion—the survival of the fittest and of 
the fattest. 

“The very nature of the situation, how- 
ever, makes intelligent cooperation and 
teamwork imperative, and at the same 
time makes that sort of teamwork diffi- 
cult. There are men in the coal business 
who are easily the peers of leaders in any 
phase of industry; men of high courage 
and vision—it takes courage to stay by 
the stuff under the circumstances that 
confront them. 


“There are others in the industry who 


cannot or will not see the situation of the 

industry as a whole, nor will they grapple 

with the problems of the industry as 4 
(Continued on page 89) 
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Rubber, Rice and Religion 


HEN the 

Stevenson 

restriction 

act limiting 
the production of rubber on 
British plantations in the 
Middle East was abandoned 
a short time ago, many 
Americans were led to be- 
lieve that it was done to 
discourage this country 
from growing its own rub- 
ber. A campaign to this 
end designed to make us 
independent of foreign pro- 
ducers has been in full swing 
since the British started to 
restrict their output on 
November 1, 1922. So 
many glowing word pictures 
have been painted since 
then that it was not surpris- 
ing to find many people as- 
suming that we had already 
begun to threaten foreign 
supremacy in rubber pro- 
duction. 

The actual reason for the 
collapse of the Stevenson 
act is to be found in a 
wholly different set of con- 
ditions. British plantations 
figured they were capable 
of producing 350,000 tons 
annually when the Act be- 
came effective. The Dutch 
in the East Indies were 
turning out about 65,000 
tons, and about half of this 
was from plantations oper- 
ated by natives. 

The planted area in 
Dutch East Indies is esti- 
mated at 3,200,000 acres, 


By W. O’NEIL 


President, General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Obio 


THE title of this article sounds like a commer- 
cial three r’s. Rubber-growing requires much 
labor. Religion prevents many of the rubber 
laborers from eating meat. Rice eaters work for 
extremely low wages. These three r’s are only 
one of the problems that complicate our grow- 
ing rubber. Investment is another 
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Clearing the jungle is the first step in the long journey that is 
required to bring rubber to market via the modern rubber 
plantation system. This forest was largely wild rubber trees 


the same as that of the 
British colonies, of which 
1,200,000 acres, or 374% per 
cent, are European and 2,- 
000,000 acres, or 674% per 
cent, are native. Efforts 
had been made by British 
interests to have the Dutch 
producers join in the re- 
strictive agreement. When 
the Dutch refused, the Brit- 
ish decided to go it alone, 
assuming that their com- 
petitors would not be able 
to increase their rubber 
production to any appre- 
ciable extent because so 
much of it depended on na- 
tive enterprise. 

The dirt farmer or native 
in the Dutch possessions, 
proved to be the flaw in this 
reasoning. During the first 
year the Act was in opera- 
tion the Dutch production 
ran up to 100,000 tons. The 
next year it jumped to 
175,000, and last year 
Dutch output was 225,000 
tons, about ninety per cent 
of which was produced by 
natives. This figure was 
only exceeded by Malaya 
which produced 236,000 
tons or only 11,000 tons 
more than the Dutch. 

In the meantime, of 
course, the restrictive Act 
had operated to cut down 
English output but not 
nearly enough to balance 
the Dutch increase. The 
curtailment program there- 
fore was abandoned as a 


















































































At the end of two years the rubber plantation assumes 
the appearance of a well-kept orchard soon to bear fruit 


BROWN BROS., N ¥. 


After the plantation is six or eight years old, it begins to yield. 
Natives then painstakingly gather the rubber sap from the trees 
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measure of self preservation, but it wag 
several years late. British domination of 
the world’s raw rubber supply had van. 
ished. 

The dominating figures now are the 
dirt farmers, the independent native Jay- 
anese producers in the Dutch area and 
the Tamil Indians, Great Britain’s “gee 
in the hole,” their cheap labor supply, 

Conditions surrounding these two 
classes differ widely with the advantage 
in favor of the Dutch. The Dutch have 
encouraged these natives by furnishing 
them seeds free and allowing them to be- 
come independent. The Javanese are 
natives to their country in the true sense 
of the word and so long as they have 
plots of land of their own and sufficient 
to eat, they do not like to emigrate, 


Javanese Helped by Government 


jt HAS been the poorer classes and the 

undesirables who have formed the 
oulk of the recruits who go into other 
areas as laborers. The Javanese are not 
handicapped by labor legislation of any 
kind. They have been helped by a gov- 
ernment which believes in small organiza- 
tions. Thus there has been established 
a large number of these small producers 
who have supplied an astounding amount 
of rubber,.unhampered.by any.kind of a 
restriction. 

The fact that the native may tem- 
porarily turn to other sources of income 
when rubber prices drop may for a time 
eliminate him as a producer. But this 
does not mean that he is eliminated as a 
competitor as the owners of some Euro- 
pean estates expect and nearly all hope. 

With the possible exception of rubber 
gardens, two or three years of age and 
under, being reduced in area by fire, the 
native’s planted forests of rubber remain 
intact. The carrying charges of holding 
these forests until rubber prices rise again 
are practically nil. He then becomes a 
keen competitor of the European planter 
again. 

The planted area in British colonies is 
3,200,000 of which 1,700,000 acres, or 53 
per cent, are European and 1,500,000 
acres, or 47 per cent, are native. 

Great Britain can only counteract this 
Dutch advantage with their Tamil In- 
dians. Unlike the Javanese they do not 
become independent producers but work 
for the English under very highly organ- 
ized labor systems and laws. This is 
mostly indentured labor and being paid 
very little they don’t get enough ahead 
to start up for themselves. Some of 
these are natives but most of them are 
imported into Ceylon from India. Oper- 
ating under the British they have been 
handicapped with the Restriction act. 

When the American people learn some- 
thing about the numbers, the wage rates 
and the living standards of these natives 
and Tamils, it is my opinion there will 
be a great deal less talk about American 
grown rubber. 

There is no doubt whatever that we 
could grow our own supply, or a large 
part of it, at a price. But I believe it 
can be shown that economically and po- 
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fitically we have nothing to gain in such 
rise. 
ae is selling now at nineteen cents 
3 , which is below previous pro- 
i ts. 
oe abt if we could raise it in the Phil- 
‘nines or any other American possession 
for double that price, and even then we 
would run into endless political, social 
and religious complications. Of course 
there are American owned plantations in 
the Dutch possessions entirely free from 
British control. The largest and most 
scientific effort is under American con- 
trol, It is owned by the General Rubber 
Company, which has no connection with 
the General Tire and Rubber Company 
but is a subsidiary of another American 
rubber company. 

The Tamil Indian is a Pantheist, be- 
lieving that everything that lives and 
breathes is a part of God. Therefore he 
will not kill any living creature, nor will 
he eat flesh meat. He is a vegetarian, 
and his principal food is rice. Of that 
he requires hardly more than a handful 
a day. 
To obtain this he commands a wage 
rate of a little over twenty cents a day, 
on the average, and his wants are so few 
that he can save money out of that. As 
a matter of fact he can live and save on 
half of it, since in many of the plantation 
districts the custom of the natives is to 
work only every other day. 

Some may take exception to this re- 
ligious aspect in plantation labor on ac- 
count of so many of these Indians hav- 
ing fallen away from their religion. The 
fact remains, however, that they have 
been so long accustomed to the rice and 
vegetarian diet that they are satisfied 
without meat. It is a debatable ques- 
tion as to how long it would take to edu- 
cate the Indians’ palate to meat if he 
were imported into an area where it was 
more extensively used. It is highly prob- 
able that the Indian would become a 
meat eater much sooner than the native 
Javanese in the Dutch area. They have 
maintained their vegetarian diet chiefly 
because they have been accustomed to 
itso long and are apparently satisfied to 
continue. 


Great Tamil Labor Supply 


[? IS estimated that there are about 
four hundred million inhabitants in 
India, and of that number about forty 
nillions—the majority Tamils—are avail- 
able as the labor supply of the great 
British and Dutch rubber plantations. 
More than ninety per cent of the com- 
mereial rubber of the world is grown in 
rict, comprising in the British 
group Ceylon, India, Burma and Malaya, 
and in the Dutch, Java, Sumatra, Dutch 
Borneo and Netherlands India. Through- 
out the history of the rubber industry 
there has been an active trade in the re- 
fuiting of Tamil laborers. In the teem- 
lg provinces of India the supply is still 
ehormous, 
In recent years, however, producers in 
Some districts have been bringing in 
(Continued on page 114) 











After the biscuit is smoked, it is given a day’s sunning which 
is necessary in raw rubber preparation and darkens the Biscuit 





BROWN BROS., NY. 


Raw rubber, after being smoked into these large balls called hams or 
biscuits, is ready for transportation to the world’s rubber factories 
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X. The Spirit of Buffalo 


An Etching by Anton Schutz 
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THE etcher blends the old and new in Buffalo on the Niagata 
where Canada and the United States meet in friendship. 

To the extreme left is the Liberty Bank building. To the 
right of it is the Bell Telephone building. The tower in the 
center is the City Hall soon to be replaced by a thirty-story 


city hall, to be Buffalo’s tallest building. 
on the right is the Hotel Statler 


The large 
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This family thinks of 
reclamation only as a 
method to make up 
for something 

God forgot 


U. S. BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Can We Afford Not to Reclaim? 


The other side of the irrigation question 
By MARSHALL N. DANA 


Associate Editor, Oregon Daily Journal, Portland, Oregon 


N a little gray home 
away out West, Jim 
and Mary Brooten 
often wonder what 

the fuss over reclamation is 
allabout. To them the sub- 
ject is so personal, and the 
work so desirable, that they 
can’t understand the oppo- 
sition to it. 

Jim and Mary live on a 
dry farm. That means 
some years they have 
enough rain for a crop and 
many years they do not. 
They have a couple of slim, 
brown-faced boys anda tiny 
gil. They “keep on keep- 
ing on” for the children’s 
sake when they grow dis- 
couraged on their own ac- 
count. They starve and toil 
and talk about the big day 
when the irrigation project 
wil go through. Jim figures 
he will change from wheat 
to alfalfa. Mary, bless her brave heart, 
has worked out with pencil and paper 
what she can do to turn butter and eggs 
into education. 

To both of them, naturally, so much 
contention about reclamation as a na- 
tonal policy seems unreasonable. They 

of it only as a method to make up 

lor something God forgot in an other- 
Wise perfect country. 

And to the West—the irrigated West 

controversy over reclamation is 


at home. 





A MODERN farm home on reclaimed land 
in the Lower Yellowstone Valley, Montana. 
“It is always a surprise to find how much 
farm relief can be had merely by good farm- 
ing and by producing things most needed 


likewise much ado about little. The 
Westerners know how long it will take 
and how many more mouths there will 
be to feed before an irrigation project 
can actually be established. They know 
how world conditions will adjust to the 
great pattern of hunger before a reclam- 
ation policy can be fruitful. 

Say that reclamation isn’t necessarily 
the artificial application of water to the 
crop but that it is any step needed to 
overcome a natural deficiency. Then 


It cannot be said that it is neces- 
sary to defend reclamation” 


it becomes a local rather 
than a general problem. 
Shall this bit of stump land 
in Ohio, this swamp in 
Louisiana or this piece of 
western sagebrush be re- 
deemed and made to yield 
food next summer? 

Broaden the matter. Are 
people in rural districts to 
take seriously the suggestion 
from a committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States that in 
their own methods they 
emulate good business? 
Then why not make useful 
to people where they live 
all that nature provides? 
Why not incorporate with 
marketing methods, busi- 
ness system, increased unit 
production and improved 
quality, power and supple- 
mental water when the lest 
named will save the crop? 

Let the critic narrow the definition. 
Reclamation then becomes to the West- 
erner mefely the factory idea of en- 
larged production per man and per acre 
for the sake of the homes it will build, 
the comfort it will provide and the com- 
munities it will sustain. 

A part of the picture is the dispro- 
portion which exists between town and 
farm. Cities and ports of the West grow 
at an aggregate rate of some half mil- 
lion souls a year. Some of them double 
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their population in cycles of from ten to 
twenty-five years. They don’t desire 
unnecessarily long hauls of essential 
products. They are eager for successful 
farm operation near at hand. 


Progress Out of Balance 


ET the fact is that for a number of 

years the expansion of farmed area, 
together with the increase of food pro- 
duction in the West, is but a tiny fraction 
compared with the growth of cities. To 
this extent the progress of the West is 
out of balance. That balance can only 
be established by resultful irrigation, be- 
cause climate renders the addition of 
water imperative if the jand is to pro- 
duce well. 

A region in which there is that balance 
between industry and agriculture that 
in turn makes for steady and prosperous 
interchange is assuredly a better market 
with more dependable credits for any 
enterprise anywhere 
that has something 
worthwhile to sell. 

If factories confronted 
a problem of overpro- 
duction it is likely they 
would not hold a jubilee 
if notified that the Gov- 
ernment intended to du- 
plicate their plants. But 
this is scarcely a parallel 
with the irrigation pro- 
posals. 

Factories do not, in 
any event except disas- 
ter, stop plans for the 
future. Stabilized busi- 
ness conditions are the 
desideratum.. Why not 
hope that for the whole 
great body of farmers 
stabilized conditions 
may ensue which will af- 
ford prosperity on as 
firm and broad a base as 
may be desired for 
the business or industry 
of America? 

If farming comes to a 
standstill it will not be 
much use to expand in- 
dustries. The growth of 
other nations will mean 
little to American indus- 
tries unless we can do 
our share to feed them. 
Likewise it is a maxim 
of alert :ndustries not to 
charge their troubles to 
overproduction if anal- 
ysis discloses that they 
could move over from 
the red into the black by 
more efficient produc- 
tion, improved distribu- 
tion, increased consumer 
demand due to effective 
merchandising and ad- 
vertising and, beyond all, 
by means of that pa- 
tience which waits but 
does not cease to plan 
while the cycle turns. 


NATION’S BUSINESS for October, Yo 


At the time of this writing 10,000,000 
people, the equivalent of the population 
of the Pacific coast are starving in China. 
Overproduction is not their problem. 
Sir Daniel Hall of England points out 
that there is an increase of 5,000,000 
people a year in the white population of 
the globe. To feed this number he in- 
sists that 12,000,000 acres of new land 
must be brought into production yearly. 
Yet since the World War, and largely 
due to conditions it created, there has 
been an actual decrease in the farmed 
area. Great Britain imports, according 
to Sir Daniel, twice as much food as in 
1920. Establish any sort of economic 


balance and it is quite clear there would 
be no problem of overproduction. 
Between 1920 and 1925, says the Wall 
Street Journal, the population of the 
United States increased 10,300,000, and: 
That five-year increase means a market 
for 40,000,000 bushels more of wheat every 
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THIS Arizona desert has been transformed 
into a productive orange grove. 
continue to reclaim land, says the writer of 
this article, but must do so in orderly fash- 
ion, taking account of past mistakes and 
experience and eliminating exploitation 





We must 





year .. . . 35,000,000 to 40,000,009 


more potatoes .... the potential market 
for meat and lard is 1,700,000,000 
larger than in 1920..... There is a 


for milk, butter, eggs, poultry, 

fruits and vegetables 10 per cent 

than in 1920, estimating by the number of 
consumers without any regard to any dif. 
ference in purchasing power. 


Herbert Hoover said: 


It is true that these economie thi 
not the objective of life itself, If by thei 
steady improvement we shall yet farther 
reduce poverty and create and setup 
happy homes, we shall have served under 
God to make better men and women, 


Problem Includes Reclamation 


FREMEMBER that people on red. 
nation projects feel as much ag 
those who live on unirrigated lands that 
they share the farm problem. 

What would be the effect upon indus. 
trial and even national welfare 
if the opposition to reclamation 
were carried to its extreme and 
all that has been done were 
wiped out? A buying eapaeity 
of 15,000,000 acres yearlyin the 
arid states would in large part 
be dissolved. Irrigation is done 
individually, by groups and 
with state aid. But on Federal 
projects we would strike at 
530,000 people, 38,000 farms, 
204 towns and cities, 660 
good schools, 645 churches, 137 
banks with deposits of mor 
than $127,000,000. Last year 
the farms in Federal projects 
produced crops worth $72; 
000,000 (this information & 
condensed from reclamation 
service records). In a period 
of 26 years on an investment 
of $225,000,000 the Federal 
Government has shown a los 
of 6 per cent. Compare this 
with other Federal appropria- 
tions. Compare this with what 
has happened to farming gen 
erally. Elwood Mead, com 
missioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Interior Depart 
ment, says: 

In 1926 the total area om 
these projects for which water 
could be supplied through com 
pleted works amounted to I> 
844,550 acres of which I4ll- 
020 acres or 76 per cent were 
irrigated and 1,328,810 acres of 
72 per cent were cropped. The 
difference between the irri 
acreage and the cropped acre 
age was made up almost && 
tirely by land in young OF 
chards not yet in a producing 
state and in new alfalfa fields — 

Between the land for which 
water could be supplied and the 
land irrigated is a difference 
433,530 acres. This does BOb” 
mean, however, that this entue” 





area was not put to some Us 


be taken ‘up with farm 
(Continued on page “2 
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The business man 
has a ringside seat 
and plenty of com- 
pany at the battle be- 
*veen the tax-spend- 
er and the tax-saver 


HE biggest business in the 
world! 
So big, in fact, that it could 
operate for little more than 
four months on all the gold in America. 
ds of men, toiling in the steel 
nills of Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Gary 
and countless other cities to transform 
ore into the sinews of an industrial civili- 
tation, produce in a year goods the value 
of which would not provide one-third of 
the annual budget of the world’s biggest 
business 


_ Three-quarters of a million coal miners 

Ma year wrest from nature coal valued 

ai nearly one and a half billion dollars, 

that sum would avert a shutdown of 

_ the world’s biggest business for less than 
SX weeks 


The biggest business in the world— 
that of governing the United States.. One 
Federal Government; forty-eight state 
f0vernments and nearly 500,000 local 
ivernments, each searching out the 
furces of its revenue and spending its 
Meome as its fancy directs, with little 
fmblance of concentrated leadership. 
ag they spend eleven billion dollars 





J Beven billion dollars a year—twice 


Cartoon by W. J. Enright 


the income of the Class I railroads of the 
United States; half the resources of the 
nation’s national banks. 

Eleven billion dollars a year; $37,000,- 
000 each working day. Of this sum, 
$12,500,000 is required by the Federal 
Government, $5,000,000 by the state 
governments and more than $19,000,000 
by local spending agencies. 


The Toll of Taxes 


OW much of a toll is $37,000,000 

each working day upon productive 
America? Six weeks out of every year— 
one hour. out of every working day—de- 
voted to government is its significance. 
An average contribution of $250 a-year 
by every person gainfully employed is 
another equivalent of this vast ‘sum. 

Where ‘does it come from? It comes 
from earnings of mills and mines, farms 
and factories, offices and warehouses, but 
also from the dollar a month of the small- 
salaried man’s rent and the penny of the 
working man’s loaf. 

Where does it go? To protect life and 
property, to make cities modern and 
healthful places-in which to live, to pro- 
vide the roads for 24,000,000 automo- 
biles, to educate a succeeding generation 
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You Work an Hour a Day for Taxes 


By MORRIS EDWARDS 


and to serve the multitude of other pur- 
poses which we have come to label “pub- 
lic functions.” 

Is it much or little? 

Is it raised fairly or inequitably? 

Is it expended wisely or wastefully? 

These questions are qualitative: The 
answers depend upon where you sit and 
upon the color of your glasses. To the 
zealot who demands improvements 
whether they are needed or not and who 
demands endless educational frills irre- 
spective of whether they improve or 
hamper the educative process; the $37,- 
000,000 a day is all too little; it is piti- 
fully penurious. 

To Rodney A. Elward, the Kansas 
farmer who in these columns in July ac- 
cused the business man of boosting the 
tax burden; the sum is extravagant by its 
very size; it reflects a dangerous and ad- 
vancing paternalism. 

To the professional “boomer”—peren- 
nial apostle of an abused “progress”— 
the money which goes to support his pet 
projects is, of course, expended wisely. 
To the man who contributes it, who has 
wrestled with costs and overhead in his 
own factory, to the man who has seen 
taxes wipe out a season’s profit from 
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farming or to the one who has tried to 
make an inelastic salary support a family 
of five and pay taxes as well, its expendi- 
ture is an unexampled orgy of waste. 

To cry out against high taxes in general 
or to launch a broadside of invective 
against governmental extravagance is al- 
most as easy as to yell, “There ought to 
be a law!” whenever the economic shoe 
pinches. Taxes and gigantic tax totals 
are the recurrent hobby of those who love 
to mess figures, especially if the figures 
are imposing and awe-inspiring by their 
very size. It is as easy to make sweeping 
generalizations about high taxes as it is 
difficult to evolve practical and construc- 
tive suggestions for their reduction. 

The battle between the tax-spender 
and the tax-saver is one at which the 
business man has a ringside seat. Much 
of his money goes to pile up these budgets 
of eleven billion dollars a year. He is not 
alone at the ringside; he has plenty of 
company. The farmer, clerk, working 
man, craftsman and capitalist are all 
there. Each has a financial stake in gov- 
ernment. However, it is the anxiety, in- 
terest, reaction, criticism and suggestion 
of the business man which now are be- 
coming articulate. 


Business Methods in Taxes 


fs IS only in his method that the busi- 
ness man differs from others who are 
laboring over taxation problems. In- 
stead of fashioning a single panacea for a 
whole Pandora’s box of tax ills, he is going 
about his work inductively. It is the 
only method he knows; in his private 
operations, it has proved successful. It 
helped him bring down the overhead in 
his shovel-handle factory or increased his 
sales of whatever it is that he has to sell. 

Before leaping at the conclusion that 
taxes are too much or too little, that they 
are raised unfairly or are expended un- 
wisely, he wants to know 
where the money is 


NATION’S 


In round figures, this is the answer: 

First, take the Federal Government. 
Merely to operate this machine in 1925, 
entirely apart from any functional ex- 
penditures, cost $378,000,000, a budget 
comparable in magnitude to the oper- 
ating revenues of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

If the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey were to turn over to the Fed- 
eral Government its entire gross revenues, 
the one and one-third billion dollars thus 
transferred would just about maintain 
the army and navy, pay the continuing 
charges inherited from past wars in the 
form of pensions and care for the disabled 
veterans for a year. 

As federal aid to state and local educa- 
tional undertakings and other expense 
chargeable to education, the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent about $13,000,000, not 
very much as governmental expenditures 
go, but a turnover which would be wel- 
comed by any private business. 

Economic development and mainte- 
nance of scientific, economic and other 
research agencies necessitated expendi- 
ture of about $150,000,000 a year, more 
than the entire revenue of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad. Ex- 
penditures for social welfare projects and 
maintenance of governmental services of 
a public utility nature compelled expen- 
diture of another $150,000,000 annually. 

On top of this vast activity, requiring 
$2,150,000,000 annually, were piled pay- 
ments of $1,500,000,000 for debt redemp- 
tion and interest. Debt service alone 
thus required a sum of money larger 
than the total income of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

The smallest total chargeable against 
any one of the three major spending divi- 
sions of government in 1925 was the one 
and one-half billion dollars expended by 
the states. General expenses—the mere 






BUSINESS for October, Y993 
cost of their existence—absorbed neatly | 


$100,000,000 of this amount. Prg: 
of the life and property of citizens 


state police and constabulary forces and | 


various regulatory agencies, footed Up to 
just a little less than $200,000,000, ay 
operation almost identical in size with 
gross revenues of the Union Pacifs 
railway system. 

Schools and roads took the lion’s ghar 
of states’ income. On education, either 
through state institutions, state aid { 
local schools or other expenditures jg 
this field, the forty-eight commonwealths 
spent $433,000,000. 


State Expenses High 


FROAD paving and maintenance of the 
highways which are the arteries of 
vast automotive transportation 
represented the largest functional 
diture of the states, $563,000,000, rough. 
ly equivalent to the combined revenues 
of the General Electric Company and 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 

Expenditures under the head of esp 
nomic development peeled $60,00000 
from the states’ bank roll. 

Maintenance of courts and care of 
criminals and social unfortunates required 
$186,000,000, although this sum was 
rather insignificant as compared with 
local expenditures for the same purpose, 
For disbursements on account of public 
utilities, the states expended nearly $12; 
000,000 and an additional $6,000,000 on 
miscellaneous items. 

It was right at home, however, that 
more than half of the nation’s $37,000,000 
a day, or roughly $19,000,000, was ex 
pended in 1925. This annual expend 
ture proceeded from the cumulatively 
tremendous activities of cities, towns, 
townships, counties, school boards, park 
boards, drainage districts, levee districts, 
sanitary districts and almost countless 
other local units of gov 
ernment. 








going, to take a look at 
the cost sheet, to ex- 
amine results in the 
light of costs, to ascer- 
tain what are proper 
public functions and 
then, and only then, to 
make up his mind. 

This kind of analysis 
is being made by a leg- 
ion of business men to- 


day. They are working Here is the Government’s shopping list— ernmental cost } 
through their business Federal* State Local Total extreme decentralization 
and trade organizations. General Expense..........++0+: $3.40 $0.85 $3.54 $7.79 of spending authority. 
They are making their Army, Navy, Pensions, State & Comfortably more 
constructive interest, Local Police and Fire Depts... 12.21 1.72. 4.79 18.72 than $1,000,000 a day— 
their resourcefulness and TN <.'ss swag pecs snaceneee ca 3-79 15.56 19.47 nearly $400,000,000 3 
thei be for facts fel DT chebgentseithe pes aeedhaee -87 4-59 8.62 14.08 : rs me: hae 
eir probe for facts felt. Research, development, etc...... 1.27 -54 -04 1.85 year—was the charge! 
Before examining their Social Welfare, Courts & Prisons. .75 1.67 6.74 9.16 local governmental units 
spray it might be aie tea wee eeeeeeeseeeees = -05 1.31 1.40 on the score of 
well to focus : ti ic Utilities...........++000- -64 »fO*; 440 5.24 ; se. a mi aggre 
bas attention Debt—Principal Payments...... 6.60 -35 2.20 9.15 ate Seago ip mighty ss 
upon the picture of gov- ; gate of mayors 
erumental. expendit Interest Payments........ 7-92 -61 4-61 13.14 1 office main 
al e} ures and office maintenanee, 
as it stacks up in their NI ak ashes tinsseaney, ich $33.82 $14.27 $51.91 $100.00 perhaps boosted a bit by 


eyes upon their first 
bread survey. Their first 
question is: “Where does 
the money go?” 


BLINK your eyes! 


Blink Your Eyes! 


While they are closed, the biggest 
business in the world—that of governing the United 
States—spends $100. 


Moral: Keep your eyes open. 


Since it is your $100, 
you may be interested in what it buys. 


Divided among nearly 
500,000 spending agen 
cies, the total for no one 
of them would’ appear 
to justify indictment on 
the ground of mere side, 
but when the expendi- 
tures of all of them were 
rolled together, it ll 
phasized the subtle com 
cealment of local gov- 





*Based on 1925, the latest year for which all the figures are available. 
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Where Are These Buses Going? 


By WALTER C. WHITE 


HREE methods 

of transcontinen- 

tal transportation 

now exist: Air- 

for speed, railroads, 

and buses for low cost. 

Within the next few years 

the popularity of airplanes 

and buses will show enor- 
mous increases. 

Airplanes, however, will 
not develop a new traveling 
publice—buses will! 

Buses, because of their 
low-cost fares, will encour- 
age more people to do more 
traveling. 

In all races there is an 
inherent desire to move 
around. The cause which 
prevents people from mov- 
ing finds its roots in eco- 


nomie conditions—inability who 
to pay for transportation, 
whatever the form. If we who 


take a quick look at the his- 

tory of tribes and nations 

we will find that desire to 
see beyond frontiers has always existed. 
Sometimes it took the guise of trade, as 
with the Phoenicians; most frequently 
the desire found its expression in war. 
But, underlying all symbols, has been 
the motive to move about, go places and 

see what “lies beyond the Alps.” 
Transportation by bus is a compara- 
tively new field. There aren’t so many 
buses in operation as some may think. 
In approximate figures there are 86,000 
of them in this country. It may be sur- 
prising to learn that in the first quarter 
of the present year, the total production 
of buses did not exceed 1,200. Not a big 
in itself. 
Yet, these 84,000 buses have piled up 
tremendous mileage and carried many 
of passengers. As I look at the 
possibilities i in this field there will be a 
dily increasing business and it is a 
which of necessity will come 
governmental regulations. 

In no sense, however, should it be sub- 
jected to all the regulations that are 
around the railroads. To do this 
would be to handicap its growth need- 
ly. In the first seventy-five years of 
life, railroads were subjected to 


President, The White Company 





THE BUS is developing its own public, says 
WalterC. White. Its appeal is to travelers who 
want convenience without speed, to those 
enjoy the scenery as they go, to those 
are concerned with saving dollars 


little federal regulation in this country. 

Seemingly an attempt is being made 
to fit the railroad suit of regulations to 
the bus baby. I cannot convince myself 
that this is a wise procedure. The bus 
business should be permitted to grow 
normally and the clothes, so to speak, 
should be fitted to it as its stature in- 
creases. When I use the word “clothes” 
I mean, of course, the suit which is cut 
to fit the regulations. 


Railroad Laws not for Bus 


HE same rules and regulations which 
are devised to protect the railroads 
do not apply to bus transportation be- 
cause the latter is a different business. A 
young business. A growing business. In 
its present state no one can know much 
about it, how far it will go and what 
form it will assume. The one thing we 
should all be most interested in is serving 
the public, and the public can be served 
best by cautious and sensible procedure. 
However, that is another subject and 
at the moment is not what I am thinking 
about. 
Even among presumably well-informed 
persons there appears to be confusion re- 
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garding the conditions 
under which bus lines oper- 
ate. Not long ago I read 
an article in which the 
author explained, at some 
length, his reasons for an- 
ticipating that highspeed 
highways would have to be 
developed for bus trans- 
portation. 

The building of such 
highways would strike di- 
rectly.at one-of the causes 
for the popularity of buses, 
and as well would cramp 
their future usefulness. In 
the first place, the popular- 
ity of bus transportation is 
found in the easy conveni- 
ence of this form of travei. 
Public highways afford the 
opportunity for passengers 
to step from their own gates 
into the carriers. If high- 
speed highways were built 
it would necessitate walk- 
ing, or riding, to station 
stops and would thus re- 
move the advantage of convenience to 
the public. 

The thing that is of greatest import- 
ance in transportation is the service to 
the public and I scarcely believe the pub- 
lic would be benefited by the removal of 
buses from the highways. 

Mention has been made of the number 
of buses in operation, the really small 
number. 

One reason for this can be found in the 
fact that there is practically no market 
for second-hand buses. 

Not long ago the proprietor of a bus 
line came to see me. 

“How much will your company give 
me for three used buses?” he asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing!” 

“That’s it.” 

“You mean to tell me I can’t get rid 
of my buses?” 

“I didn’t say that. I said we could not 
take them off your hands. What would 
we do with them?” 

“Sell them.” 

“To whom?” 

He laughed, admitted he was in a 
similar predicament to the one he was 
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trying to wish on to us. I told him we 
were willing to help him find a customer 
but that was the best we could do. 

When a firm starts in the bus business 
it wants new equipment. There are 
times when companies sell their equip- 
ment but their successors, as quickly as 
possible, refit the vehicles. Unlike passen- 
ger cars, buses can be re-tired, re-tubed 
and re-babbitted on an economical basis. 
The original investment is much greater 
than in a passenger car and it is always 
sound business judgment to get the maxi- 
mum amount of wear out of anything. 


Competition Is Bad 


RANSPORTATION problems are al- 

ways interesting. Generally speak- 
ing, experience is needed if a correct 
solution is to be made. 

Not long ago the owner of a bus line 
operating between Cleveland and Parma 
was telling me that his daily records 
showed one-third more passengers trans- 
ported from Cleveland to. Parma than 
from Parma to Cleveland. Parma,I might 
explain, is a community of a few thou- 
sands while Cleveland is a city well over 
a million. 

“Why is that?” I asked the owner of 
the bus line. 

He gave an ambiguous answer. “Our 
principal competitor is the motorist.” 

“You mean he is picking up fares?” 

“Yes. In the morning, when people 
are waiting to come to Cleveland to work, 
the private motorist picks them up from 
the highways. In the evening, when these 
same people are returning home, they 
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congregate in one spot, the loading sta- 
tion. 

“Somehow, I don’t mind competition 
when the other fellow is getting paid for 
his services but it is pretty difficult to 
combat the kindly-disposed motorist. 
This practice costs my company a good 
many thousands of dollars every year. 
They are dollars I could use to very good 
advantage to improve my equipment, pay 
dividends or add to surplus.” 

I have repeated this little story for a 
purpose. The keenest competitor of the 
bus line is the privately owned auto- 
mobile. That same privately owned auto- 
mobile is the keenest competitor of the 
steam and electric railroads. 

Those who talk, but who do not think, 
have told us that buses are making heavy 
inroads on rail transportation. That 
isn’t true. Buses are developing their 
own traveling public. Privately owned 
automobiles would have continued to 
compete with railroads and electric lines 
had buses never existed. They form the 
same competition to bus lines that they 
do to railroads and electric lines. 

Because of the motor car we have be- 
come a nation of travelers. If you don’t 
believe this all that is necessary for you 
to do is to stand on any city corner, or 
on any country roadside, of a summer’s 
day and watch the license plates of the 
machines that pass. One reason many 
persons prefer touring is because of the 
intimacy of the road. In my life I have 
done a great deal of traveling by train; 
it is only on rare occasions when I look 
out of a car window. In this I do not 


believe I am different from others why 
patronize the railroads. 

When driving an automobile, or git} 
in a bus, my interest is in the surround. 
ing country. I feel myself a part of the 
scenery because I am close to it, 
turn in the road brings a new pictur 
and it is a picture that interests me | 
have watched others who ride in aut 
mobiles. Most of them are more thay 
casually alert as they watch through 
the windows. 

This may appeal to you as unimpor- 
tant. It isn’t. Any clue as to the emotions 
of great numbers of people is always im. 
portant. Great numbers of people ride 
on buses for the same reason that 
live in cities, to be near each other and 
to see each other. You may argue they 
are near each other in a railroad eoach 
They are but the difference lies in the 
fact that they feel themselves separated 
from the country through which they are 
passing. In automobiles or buses they 
feel themselves a part of the scenery, 


Overnight Stops Planned 


WILL agree that riding in buses is not 

so comfortable as riding in a Pullman 

coach. Surely this is true when distanee 
is considered. 

Bus companies are now working with 
hotel proprietors to make this form of 
travel more attractive. This plan is to 
include overnight privileges in hotels in 
different cities en route. 

The biggest problem in municipal man- 
agement is traffic. Not crime, as you 
may have thought, but the movement of 
street cars, automobiles, trucks and 
buses. The bus, because of its size, at- 
tracts attention and causes some to say: 

“Those things certainly cause conges 
tion.” 

It is a human weakness to blame new 
things for aggravating conditions. Buses, 
in no way, are responsible for the con- 
gestion of traffic on city streets. Had 
there been no buses the automobile would 
have forced changes in operating street 

(Continued on page 75) 


(Left) An American-built motor bus do- 
ing hea 
Three of our buses used to show tour- 
ists the sights of Tokyo. Buses are be- 
coming increasingly 
countries and are helping these countries 
develop better systems of roads 


duty in Morocco. (Below) 
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Priced Truck 


equipped with 


' ASpeeds Forward-4 Wheel Brakes 


ia In the few weeks since the new Utility | brakes safely control the heaviest loads 
is Truck was announced, it has received under all conditions of traffic... anda 
mM an enthusiastic reception from thou- new ball bearing steering mechanism 
sands of truck buyers everywhere. gives exceptional handling ease. 
And small wonder—-for it embodiesa Visit your Chevrolet dealer and see this 
es measure of usefuiness that has never sensational truck. You'll find that it 
been duplicated in a low-priced truck. offers every feature needed for depend- 
An extra low gear in the new 4-speed abletransportation—at the lowest price 
transmission gives tremendous pulling ever placed on a truck with 4-wheel 
power ... big non-locking 4-wheel brakes and a 4-speed transmission! 





Tei: *® CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 
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UTILITY f.0.b. Flint, 
TRUCK Michigan 
(Chassis Only) ; 
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When buying a CHEVROLET please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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An Old Industrial Parallel 


abd iat: ema? 


SRS LPP 





By JOHN T. FLYNN 


ONE hundred years ago in a little cotton mill enter- 


' prise in Massachusetts, th 


e pioneers of American in- 


dustry revealed an amazing understanding of the 
problems with which in a larger way we are dealing 


today and left some in 


teresting examples of their 


methods of dealing with them 


PON a certain raw November 
day six enterprising business 
men were looking over a large 
strip of land at the confluence 

of the Merrimac and Concord Rivers. 
These six men were very secretive about 
their plans. What they said to an in- 
quirer at the time was that they were just 
“perambulating.” 
They were textile 
manufacturers 
seeking a factory 
site that would en- 
able them to reduce 
production cost and 
bring prosperity out 
of the slump that 
had followed the 
war of 1812. James 
Monroe was Presi- 
dent of the United 
States. The cause 
of a tariff on cotton 
was being advo- 
cated by John C. 
Calhoun of South 
Carolina and fought 
by the New Eng- 
lander, Daniel Web- 
ster. Henry Clay 
was the Speaker of 
the House and he 





Kirk Boott talked with his cook and 
gave the Irish workers a church 


and John Tyler, a representative, were 
battling over the admission of Maine and 
Missouri to the Union. The great Cones- 
toga wagon was rumbling over plains 
carrying the first tide of pioneers across 
the Alleghenies. 

Those six men were worthy merchants 
and business men of Boston and vicinity 
who, in their genera- 
tion,as the founders 
of the first empire 
of machinery, were 
the economic pro- 
genitors of the auto- 
mobile men and the 
steel masters of to- 
day. They did 
build their mill on 
that factory site 
and it is running yet 
at that very spot. 
They did see their 
industrial city grow 
—the first deliber- 
ately established in- 
dustrial city in 
America—Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

But they did 
something else—and 
it is that I am con- 
cerned with here— 
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Merrimac Mill ~~ 
No. 6—the heart : 
of the first deliber- 
ately established 
industrial city in 
the United States, “4 
Lowell, Mass. 
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they included in that early industrial eps 
sode in a period of twenty years, the 
germs of most of the things we are devel- 
oping today and fondly suppose are thé 
peculiar invention of this modern age. 

In a recent book on business é 
Everett W. Lord, says: “Modern welfare 
work has introduced hospitals, play. 
grounds, rest rooms, libraries, educational 
courses.” 

But away back there between 1822 and 
1845 these far-seeing men had thought of 
all these things and had introduced them 
into their system—the company hosaital, 
libraries, improvement circles, night 
schools, clinics, an extensive housing pit 
gram and a very remarkable magagine 
which may be taken as the great-ancestor 
of modern house-organs. 


“There’s Nothing New...” — 
HEY did more than this. We thine 


the corporate merger as our own 
cial child. They had “effected that. 
preen ourselves on the invention of 
holding company. They had that. Above 
all we contemplate with especial pride 
the institution of integrated industiy: 
They had experimented with that, tm 

Indeed they had so much that we ROW 
have that they may be said to have i 
cluded in that historic episode the Tuae 
ments of all modern business developmemt 










and industrial organization—ineludiig — 
modern research. And this facta) 
hitherto noted I think—makes this ef 
prise of peculiar and absorbing i ex 
well worth following. The six mem aey 
ferred to were Nathan Appleton, : 
Z er Kirk Boott, Paul ody 
Thomas N, Clark and Warren Dutton. 
Francis Cabot Lowell had established 
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1. WHY did over 400 building 
owners vote 5 to 1 in favor of one 
type of concrete floor hardener? 
i — (Answered on page 8)* 
z 2. WHY did up-keep costs for 
; Northwestern Terra Cotta Com- 
pany floors amount to only 
$14 in 15 years? ° 
— (Answered on page 16)* Facts In 
3. WHY did floors laid in 1917 This Book— 
save the Richman Brothers suasiidiens dia i 
; ? one ewor 8 
Company $7000 in'11 Perse greatest tire and rubber 
: companies* to secure a floor 
4. WHY is metal superior to sand finish that would hold their 
in concrete floor finish? heavy traffic at far less cost than 
—(Answered on page 24)* agree ately 8 ed. 
P > is improved type of cement 
5. WHY is there so much differ- finish saved them thousands of 
ence today between two kinds dollars in initial investment 
of concrete floors laid side by and will save hundreds in 
side in a Pennsylvania Railroad ee Neha ; 
i Station in 1912? eS re 
Fs —(Answered on page 6)* tT yt a very large ae 
: : < * mobile manufacturer* ta 
ovel- 6. WHY did the Ohio State in parents eis pein im 2 
the versity test prove one type 0 floor was exactly what his new 
re, concrete floor finish three times plant needed. He used the 
hies, more wear-resisting than the — which has proven - be 
fare type in ordinary use? ea ee ee 
dlay- —(Answered on page 23)* : Area—250,000 square feet 
onal - WHY is “surface treatment” im- SOLVED the floor problem of 
practical for many types of con- the largest chain store ware- 
= crete floors? _ (Answered on page 9)* house*in che Mississippi valley, 
) a where experience shown 
hem *Answered in the book that only the strongest of 
ital, spelt TALE ARCAYE COMCREES FLOSS Thor wedlad he Seo 
ight a vr 4 a — tests, expert in- adopted the floor which the 
pe a a oe hook shows has held era ks : 
zine “ F eirs for years. i 
: Every building owner or engineer with e 
stor eg oe gg oe se Farge 2 8 — have re Aha square feet | 
° nt to ose who return { 
the coupon or request it on their business These are three out of a long list of i 
letterheads. builders who — an in - — 4 
oO f 
kot THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY Ey. ‘Thee the book: semst eacry taypost 
io CLEVELAND, OHIO ant, usable information, is self-evident. 
We Factories in Cleveland, Ohio Sales Offices 
Bec GET THE FACTS 
ride 
try. 
too. 
, in The Master Builders Company 
udi- 7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
nent rig. a free copy of “Plain Talk About Concrete 
3 58 ” to 
ance $ 
ding | Spee 
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at Waltham, Mass., 
some years before 
the first power- 
loom cotton mill 
in America. He and 
Nathan Appleton 
had met in England 
in 1812 and had be- 
held the English ex- 
periments in power- 
loom weaving. Low- 
ell had decided to 
make a similar ex- 
periment in Ameri- 
ca and Appleton 
had agreed to take 
an interest. Acor- , 
poration with a cap- 
ital stock of $400,- 
000 was formed. 
Appleton became a 





Jackson. Paul 
Moody was made superintendent of the 
mill. 

The war of 1812 prevented Lowell from 
importing the necessary machinery or 
designs from England, so he set to work 
to invent them himself. The power 
looms were ready when the Waltham 
buildings were ready. Lowell, Moody 
and others continued to work in experi- 
ments for improving this machinery, And 
thus the first rudimentary institution of 
industrial research was set up in America. 
Appleton and Jackson were convinced 
the cotton business could be devetoped 
further if the right power could be pro- 
duced. 


Potential Value of Water 


AUL MOODY mentioned this dream 
to Ezra Worthen of Chelmsford and 
that gentleman said: 

“Why don’t you go down and get hold 
of the Pawtucket Canal? That will give 
you control of all the water power in the 
Merrimac river with a fall of 30 feet.” 

It was that suggestion which had 
brought Appleton and Moody and their 
associates down to the Merrimac to “per- 
ambulate” over the ground. Back in 
1813 Capt. Phineas Whiting and Col. 
Josiah Fletcher had built on that site a 
wooden cotton mill at a cost of $3,000. 
Later it had been converted into a woolen 
mill with 16 hand looms. But that was 
closed now. The “perambulators” visited 
the large machine shop of Mr. Wilkinson, 
who manufactured cotton looms. The 
4 shop was idle. 
if “The war has killed off everything, 
said Wilkinson to his visitors. “During 
+ the war there was a tremendous demand 
for cotton. Everybody got big prices. 
Every manufacturer began putting in 
more looms. We were working night and 
day here. When the war came to an end 
4 suddenly we were all caught with a lot of 
goods on our hands and we all had more 
plant capacity than we needed. We were 
just ruined and now we are closed up 
f entirely.” 
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But this ground 
was perfectly suited 
to the project these 
men had in mind. 
Here was a canal 
with plenty of water 
power and plenty 
of land for their 
factory site. The 
canal had been built 
back in 1796 at a 
cost of $50,000. It 
was one of the very 
first projected in 
this country. It be- 
longed to a corpora- 
tion with 500 shares 
and these shares 
were owned all over 
Essex and Middle- 
sex counties. The 


member of the di- Nathan ee became nanenee par value of the 
rectorate. So did eT ee eee shares was $100 but 


they were not worth 
that because the business of the canal was 
at a standstill. It had been built for 
transportation purposes but was prac- 
tically out of use. 

Thomas N. Clark was a member of its 
board and its agent. The only way to 
get this canal was to buy up the widely 
scattered shares. The land belonged to 
many farmers. 

Here was the problem of the promoters. 
They needed land that was in the hands 
of private owners. . They needed the 
canal that was held by a corporation. 
They needed the power loom machines 
and processes and patterns that were 
owned by another 
corporation—the 
Boston Manufac- 
turing Company in 
Waltham. They 
needed money, and 
this they proposed 
to find by organiz- 
ing their own cor- 
poration. They were 
right up against that 
problem we under- 
stand so well—a 
merger. 

On February 6, 
1822, they organized 
a corporation called 
The Merrimac 
Manufacturing 
Company. Previous 
to that they author- ee 
ized Thomas N. | 6 





rate merger—the first I have been able ty 
find in the history of American bug} 
All arrangements having been made 

was begun on the new mill and the en. 
largement of the canal to meet the 
needs. The new corporation had a capi. 
talization of $600,000. More than $150, 
000 of this was expended on the Widen. 
ing and deepening of the canal and the 
cutting of a lateral canal to the Merri 
More than 500 men were employed oy 
this work and after a year—that js jp 
1823—the new adventure was under wa 
and the first cloth was produced, This 
constituted perhaps the largest undertak. 
ing in business with the greatest initigl 
outlay yet known in our annals, 


Holding-Company Systems 


HE next chapter was now to be writ 

ten. The water power developed was 
far more than the Merrimac Company 
needed for its mill, and there was a great 
quantity of land lying between the two 
streams which would accommodate other 
mills. All the land and water rights were, 
therefore, deeded to the Locks and Canal 
Company and its charter was amended tp 
permit it to engage in its new funetions 
It immediately transferred back to the 


Merrimac Company the land upon whieh - 


its properties stood and a right to the 
necessary water power. 

Another $600,000 capital was provided 
for the Canal Company bringing the total 
investment to the hitherto unknown sum 
of $1,200,000. The Locks and Canal Com- 
pany then erected a large machinery fac- 
tory. Its stock was held by the Merrimac 

Company which 
-==m thus became a hold- 
ing corporation. The 
Canal Company 
then manufactured 
all the machinery 
needed by the Mer- 
rimac Company and 
set up as well asa 
builder of textile 
mills. 

Here then was 4 
self-contained it- 
dustry. . The great 
mill manufactured 
cotton cloth, but it 
also produced its 

} own yarn—a thing 
which in the past 
had always been ob- 


*. | tained from: a spil- 
pe elle ning mill. Moreover 





Clark to buy up Paul Moody helped set up the first it built its own 
secretly enough of industrial research institution looms and_ powel 


the shares of the 
Canal and Locks Company to control it.: 
Then they made an arrangement with 
the Boston Manufacturing Company in 
Waltham to get the use of their processes 
and patterns and the release of Paul 
Moody whose services they wanted. This 
was to be accomplished in the words of 
Appleton, by an arrangement “to equal- 
ize the interest of all the stockholders in 
both companies by mutual transfers at 
rates agreed on.” 

And thus was consummated a corpo- 


machinery and op 
erated its power canal and as a by- 
product supplied land, put up buildings, 
manufactured machinery and sup 
power for other mills. : 
This was a perfect example of ite 
grated industry and a model for the 
vertical trust—70 years before Andrew 
Carnegie experimented with this idea. 
This portion of the industry was 80.& 
tensive that 500 men were employed ii 
the machine shops and canal and oftet 
as many as 700 more in the constructioa 
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work. We feel quite proud that our in- 
dustrial leaders today are drawn more 
and more from the ranks of college- 
trained men—a development which flows 
quite naturally from the elevation of 
business to the plane of a profession. Yet 
we cannot be too sure even of this dis- 
tinction. Francis 
Cabot Lowell was a 
graduate of Har- 
vard. 

Kirk Boott was a 
student there but he 
left. before gradua- 
tion,secured a com- 
mission in the Brit- 
ish Army and served 
under Wellington 
through the Penin- 
sula campaign. Na- 
than Appleton was 
a graduate of Dart- 
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terms of good order and the solution of 
this they saw in religious influences. 
Hence their first care was the establish- 
ment of a church—St. Anne’s, which 
stands to this day in Lowell. While most 
of the directors were Unitarians, they 
chose to establish St. Anne’s as an Episco- 
pal church. It soon 
came to be known 
as the company 
church. But itcould 
not be charged upto 
the directors as a 
piece of religiousin- 
tolerance, for they 
had chosen to es- 
tablish it as an 
Episcopal church 
though they were 
Unitarians. 

Out of the same 
spirit they dealt 








mouth. Warren with a more or less 
Colburn, who suc- 14 turbulent group— 
ceeded Ezra Worth- (™™ —— : - | the first Irish immi- 
en as superintend- Patrick T. Jackson, one of the direc- grants, who had 


ent of the mill, was 
not only a Harvard 
graduate but the author ofa series of 
books on mathematics. The chief engi- 
neer of the Locks and Canal Company 
was Major George W. Whistler, a grad- 
uate of West Point and, by the way, the 
father of James McNeil Whistler, the 
distinguished American artist. 

The prophecy of an industrial city was 
not long in fulfilment. By 1826 the pop- 
ulation was 2,500. By 1830 it was 6,400. 
In another two years the number in- 
creased to 10,244. In 1836 it was 17,633 
and by 1845 it had grown to 30,000. 
Thirty-two mills were in operation rep- 
resenting an investment of $12,000,000. 

All this meant that for the first time in 
our history people had begun to work in 
large numbers in single institutions and 
to cluster around those institutions, and 
as the number of factories increased, to 
find themselves living under that condi- 
tion of congestion which is the character- 
istic of the thing we call the factory town. 


A Minotaur for Girls 


ROBLEMS began to present them- 

selves—humanproblems. Girls poured 
in from the farms of New England look- 
ing for the fixed wages of the mills and 
verhaps to escape the dullness of farms 
and taste the delights of city life. But 
they came not fast enough, for a great 
black wagon cruised over the New Eng- 
land countryside gathering up recruits. 
Pious men held up their hands in horror. 
“The factory,” they said, “is devouring 
our womanhood.” 

By 1845 there were 6,220 girls in these 
mills and only 2,915 men. Before the 
first mill was built the promoters knew 
something of what was ahead of them. 
Lowell and Appleton had both visited the 
factory towns of England. Lowell, and 
perhaps Appleton, had met Robert Owen. 
Welfare work, after a fashion, was not 
new. English guilds had tinkered with it. 

But when these New England industri- 
alists faced the problem they saw it in 


tors of our first big business 


walked from Boston 
and established 
themselves in a little colony on what 
came to be known as the Acre. They 
grew restless and quarrelsome at times 
and on Sundays particularly, when there 
was nothing else to do they sought to 
beguile the tedium with an occasionai bit 
of warfare. 

Kirk Boott’s cook was a good Irish 
woman. And one day he said to her: 

“Mary, what is the matter with those 
brethren of yours in the Acre raising so 
much disturbance?” 

“Ah, sir,” replied the pious Mary, “sure 
they feel the need of a priest and there'll 
never be any peace among them till 
there’s a priest and a church to keep 
them in order.” 

That appealed to the hard headed old 
Unitarian and so, soon after the Bishop 
of Boston sent a priest into Lowell and 
the mill donated the land and the Irish 
put up a church. 

That Irish church had its beginning— 
its first mass—in the building which the 
company had put 
up as a school and 
which, at first, was 
maintained entirely 
by the mills. 

But a far more 
difficult matter had 
engaged the atten- 
tion of these mill- 
men and became 
later the subject of 
much bitter criti- 
cism. <A _ sense of 
responsibility for 
the moral welfare 
of so many young 
women brought 
from farms tolive in 
unfamiliar sur- 
roundings could 
hardly be met by 
the founding of a |. 
church. It pressed 
itself upon the con- 





Major George W. Whistler, Army 
engineer and father of the artist 





science of the directors and they fol. 
lowed after a fashion the example of 
Owen in England—they laid out-a- hous. 
ing program, the extent and thorough. 
ness of which must surprise us at this 
distance of time. 

The first mill built a number of these 
boarding houses and all of the others fol. 
lowed the example until by 1845 the city 
contained 550 boarding houses built by 
the mills, owned by them and rented out 
but operated under their supervision and 
according to their policies. They were 
brick buildings, in many cases, I think, 
housing as many as six tenements. They 
were kept usually by widows. The rates 
were fixed by the companies. The charges 
were from $1.25 to $1.50 a week for board 
and lodging. 


Girls Were Well Cared For 


A deni girls were required to be within 
doors at 10 o’elock at night. Only 
mill operatives were permitted to live in 
the houses. Houses, landladies and room- 
ers were supervised by the factory au- 
thorities and a watchful eye was kept 
upon their conventional morality. The 
use of liquor was forbidden and this pro- 
scription extended to “light and frivo- 
lous conversation.” 

But there was abroad in Boston at this 
time another institution which we some- 
times think of as a modern phenomenon 
—the professional uplifter. A great ery 
went up against what was called “the 
Waltham system.” “Better,” said a pious 
parson of Boston, “that our nation should 
pass away than that it should fall under 
the yoke of the factory system.” Speeches 
decrying the new social monster were 
made in the legislature and resolutions 
were offered demanding investigations. 

Finally some ministers took it upon 
themselves to go down to Lowell and 
investigate. They proceeded in a way 
which has become very familiar in this 
day. They made a “survey.” What is 
more they sent out a “questionnaire,” 
the first of its kind so far as I know. 
These questionnaires were sent to board- 
ing house keepers asking for sample 
menus, inquiring 
how many girls got 
married, how many 
received ‘‘com- 
pany,” how many 
had babies, how 
many went to 
church. Question- 
naires were sent 
to factory superin- 
tendents covering 
employment and 
wages. Question- 
naires were sent to 
the girls asking pat- 
ticularly about their 
health. This seemed 
to be pretty good. 

In the end one of 
the ministers wrote 
a small book which 
constituted a report 
on the “survey” and 
also a fairly 
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Labor, material, expenses, sales, purchases—or any item 
of cost in any business — can be segregated and sum- 
marized on Burroughs Machines with a minimum of 
manual effort. 


Burroughs Machines calculate, pro-rate and distribute 
the departmental burden, depreciation, taxes, insur- 
ance, supervision and any other items of expense to 
the record required. 


In many cases distribution of cost figures may be ob- 
tained as by-products of major bookkeeping operations. 


From the wide variety of Burroughs Machines, such as 
Calculators, Automatic Bookkeeping Machines, Type- 
writer Bookkeeping Machines and Duplex Adding 
Machines, it is possible to choose equipment which 
will do your work quickest and at least cost. 


Let the local Burroughs man advise . 
and help you in your selection. 


CHECK APPLICATIONS WHICH INTEREST YOU 

















BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6150 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Gentlemen: Please send me more information on the bookkeeping problems I have checked. 


As shown on stores records, pay- 
roll and distribution summar- 
ies, cost sheets, etc. 


Distribution O 
Labor— materials — purchases 


—sales—expense—cash 


Name__ 


Accounts Receivable 
Ledger and statement in com- 
bination — ledger and end of 
month statement—with or with- 
out carbon—skeleton or itemized 


Payroll 0 
On cash or check payments 


__._ Firm 





Accounts Payable (1. 


Ledgers with or without remit- 
tance Gp toMl  grw tone 
system instead of ledger—in- 
cluding registration Fa invoices 


Sales Audit 1 


By clerks and departments, 
cash, charge and C. 0. D. 


____Address 





Stock Records 


Of quantitiep—values—or both 
quantities and values together 


Journalizing and 
General Ledger (1) 


Complete typewritten descrip- 
tion, or date and amount only 





When writing to BurroucuHs Appinc Macutne Company please mention Nation's Business 
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bill of health for the corporations. The 
truth is that the welfare work in these 
mills produced conditions that were de- 
cidedly better than those found at a later 
day in most factory towns. : 

Those boarding houses, those long 
hours of labor—from 11 to 13 hours de- 
pending on the season—those wages—av- 
eraging around $1.93 a week and board— 
were not what in this day after a hun- 
dred years of development would be ac- 
cepted as ideal, but they represented an 
advance over the common condition of 
the times outside the jurisdiction of the 
company. 

As a matter of fact those girls must 
have been a fairly sound looking lot. John 
Greenleaf Whittier, in a curious little 
booklet called “The Stranger in Lowell,” 
rhapsodizes a bit extravagantly about 
them. “Acres of girlhood,” he called them, 
“flowers gathered from a thousand hill- 
sides and green valleys of New England; 
fair, unveiled nuns of industry, sisters of 
thrift,” and so on. 

General Jackson, the hero of New Or- 
leans, visited Lowell. The girls, clad in 
white gowns “like troops of liveried 
angels,” to quote a contemporary chron- 
icler, paraded before the gallant warrior 
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who later, speaking to a friend exclaimed: 

“These are very pretty women, by the 
Eternal!” and the general was rated as a 
connoisseur. 

For the benefit of these operatives 
night schools were established. The 
schools were well attended, some 218 girls 
from one factory alone attending one of 
them. In 1825 we find the Merrimac 
Company making its first appropriation 
of $100 for a library. Lyceum lectures 
were undertaken. 

Numerous Improvement Circles were 
established, and these became centers for 
readings, discussions of literary topics and 
other cooperative cultural pursuits. 


First Industrial Magazine 


(5° of one of these improvement cir- 
cles grew one of the most interest- 
ing relics of early American Industry, 
The Lowell Offering. This extraordinary 
magazine—which may be considered as 
the progenitor of all industrial publica- 
tions—was a monthly written entirely 
and published by the factory girls. It 
contained poems, short stories, essays, 
literary reviews and discussions of fac- 
tory life. Dickens saw several copies and 
confessed that he had read every word 







of them, took them back to England to 
exhibit and declared many of the com. 
positions in them would have done ered. 
it to the current British journals. 

To all this must be added a record of 
the first industrial savings bank—the 
Lowell Institution of Savings set up in 
1827. In 1845 the factory girls had 
$100,000 in this bank and there were 
some whose accounts amounted to $500, 

Finally the corporations established g 
hospital. The home of Kirk Boott—the 
finest in Lowell—was purchased by them 
for $20,000 and made over into a hospi- 
tal for the company’s employes. In cage 
of sickness women were admitted for $3 
a week and men for $4—the charge cover- 
ing the attending physician and all other 
expenses. This charge accounted for 
one-fourth of the cost of maintaining this 
institution, the other three-fourths being 
met by the corporations. 

Looking back at this episode in indus- 
try, one is amazed how far ahead these 
pioneers looked, how deeply they had 
gone into the human relationships of 
industry, and how wisely they made the 
first steps along that extraordinary trail 
which American industry was to tread in 
the next one hundred years. 








Personality Counts in Business 
By JOSEPH TAUSEK 


N LISTING your assets, how much 
can you take credit for under the 
head of personality? Although no 
balance sheet has ever been known 

to include the personal factor, it is one 
of the most vital elements in any suc- 
cessful enterprise. Perhaps it is because 
it is an invaluable asset that it is dif- 
ficult to place it in a definite category 
in the realm of business. 

Machinery, equipment, stock and even 
good will based on business volume, these 
may all be listed and their value deter- 
mined with a reasonable degree of pre- 
cision. But behind every business is 
that intangible something that may right- 
ly be regarded as part of the capital in- 
vestment. That is personality. It would 
be interesting, if it were possible, to cal- 
culate the extent to which the return 
on your investment is affected by this 
personal equation. In the business of 
the nation it would doubtless be a fab- 
ulous consideration. It would be inter- 
esting, also, if we could measure its im- 
portance in the success or failure of many 
of our business enterprises. 

“That man isn’t a steel magnate, he 
is a great human magnet,” a man said 
to me after he heard Charles M. Schwab 
address a meeting of business men. And 
I had the feeling that the several hun- 
dred men who had listened to him went 
out with a new impulse, that a new vista 


of opportunity suddenly opened up be- 
fore them and that they saw new chan- 
nels through which they could make 
business flow to which they had been 
blind. 


Just What Is Personality? 


CHWAB is an illustration—and _per- 
haps the best illustration—of the 
value of personality in business. What 


‘business needs is more men of the type 


of Schwab, men who know. what to say 
and when and how to say it and when 
not to say it, which means that they 
know what to do and when and how to 
do it. Se 

Many men have the mistaken idea 
that a forceful personality consists of a 
contagious smile or exuberant optimism. 
The fellow who used to call his prospect 
by his first name and slap’ him on the 
back is fast becoming extinct. He has 
been found out. Optimism does not pro- 
mote commerce, does not build bridges. 

What, then, is this great personal 
force that is called personality and for 
which industry is making increasing de- 
mands? 

“I take the view that personality is 
the biggest fact in the universe,” observes 
Prof. Joseph Herschel Coffin, a foremost 
psychologist. 

Personality has probably been more 
variously defined than any other con- 


ceivable subject. But it may be said to 
be human character developed to the 
nth degree. The man who possesses & 
forceful personality has simply developed 
those attributes which combine to make 
him successful. Such a man rarely fails. 
In reading’ the appraisal of a leader in 
public or industrial life today, it is not 
unusual to find his personality credited 
with his achievements. 

The names of large business concerns 
are synonymous with the personalities be- 
hind them. When we heard the name of 
the United States Steel Corporation, we 
were wont to think of Gary. We do not 
think of steel when we hear of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation; we see Charles 
M. Schwab. The automotive industry 
at once conjures up the names of. Ford; 
Chrysler, Durant and others whose per- 
sonality has dominated it. 


The presidential campaign now being: 


waged is not being fought upon the is- 
sues involved, but upon the basis of the 
personality of the candidates. 

It is a paradox of the times that, in 
this age of iron and steel, of mechanical 
perfection and of unprecedented eco- 
nomic development, industry for the first 
time is turning to personality as one of 
the prerequisites among its rank and file. 
Business as a whole is awakening to 4 
realization of the fact that there is no 
more place in the present scheme of 
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“You’ve got too much money tied 
up in slow moving parts” 


“Davis,” demanded the General Manager suddenly, “do 
you know how much of our money you’ve got tied up in 
these slow moving parts?” 

The Purchasing Agent was visibly at a loss. “I can tell 
you in just a little while, if you'll wait while I dig up the 
exact figures.” 

“That’s just the point,” said the General Manager. 
“You’ve got to dig it up—you’ve got to dig to get any 
information out of that 1870 record system of yours. 
Meanwhile, we’re losing money every day, because we're 
’way overstocked. 

“Again, I’m not so sure but that they are neglected 
items; they used to sell. Bixby has allowed his salesmen 
to neglect certain numbers for others. 


“There is one sure way for you and the Sales Depart- 
ment to know where you stand every minute on stock 





and sales and that is to install Acme Visible Records. 
Get the Acme man in here today and let’s know where 
we stand all the time . . . we can lower our inventory 
and increase our sales.” 


* * ~ * * 


Wise department heads in any business don’t wait until 
the General Manager criticizes their out-of-date record 
systems—they call on the Acme Man, with his 11,000 
visible record forms to solve their problem of record 
keeping. 

Your business needs Acme Visible Record efficiency 
in every department for speed-~ accuracy — permanence 
— flexibility —action! Write for your copy of the new 
Acme book, “Profitable Business Control”—it will show 
you some things you want to know about these records. 
And there’s no obligation in writing for it. 
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Acme is the world’s largest 
company specializing ex- 
clusively in visible record 
equipment. Offices in 


principal cities. 
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ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
116 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen: 


N. B. 10-28 


Without obligation on my part, you may send me 
your book, “Profitable Business Control,” 








Name— 





Firm Name—__ 
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ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 


When writing to Acme Carp System Company please mention Nation's Business 








things for the man of an anaemic per- 
sonality, than there is for the tallow 
candle in this modern age of the electric 
light. 

Personal values are now rapidly com- 
plementing mechanical and corporate 
values. 

Men have not kept pace with the 
steadily rising efficiency which has mark- 
ed material mass production. Man has 
developed his machine power more rap- 
idly than he has developed his own man 


power. 
Given the best available 
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me about this man, made no reference to 
his understanding of railroad problems, 
but looked upon him as a “remarkable 
personality.” 


Esprit de Corps Executive 


VV8EN another man became presi- 
dent of the leading corporation in 
its line in the world, he knew little or 
nothing of the details of the business of 
which he became and still is the exeeutive 
head. It is not an exaggeration to say 







dealings with men. Just as the me 
chanic analyzes the machinery with whj 


he works and knows the functions of _ 


its various parts, the leaders of industry 
have studied the essentials of human 
character with which their problems 
bring them in daily contact. 

Personality is efficient self-organigg. 


tion. It is the balancing of all the parts | 


which go to make up the human machine 
and their coordination. 


There are many wheels in a clock, but . es 
they will function perfectly 
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only if they are made to syn 





mechanical equipment and a 
corps of men highly trained 
in mechanical and organizing 
skill, any industry, it seems, 
should prosper. 

But in this “billion-dollar” 
era, might it not be profitable 
for business to inquire into 
the extent of its losses through 
unnecessary waste and turn- 
over due to personal ineffi- 
ciency? 


High Personnel Losses 
Ee large scale employer 


some time ago discovered, 
as the result of a year’s prac- 
tical study, that more than 
thirty per cent of every work- 
er’s efforts was being wasted 
and that every worker wastes 
$1.00 every day in time, ma- 
terial and energy. 
Pay-roll losses are due to 
many causes, but a careful 
survey would show that the 


i. | primary cause is not a short- 


age of either mechanical: or 
technical skill and training, 
but that it is the lack of per- 
sonal training and the failure 
in a majority of men to de- 
velop those qualities which go 
to make up what we some- 
what vaguely term a forceful 
personality. 

A short time ago I met the 
president of one of our lead- 
ing railroads for the first time. 
He had risen, by gradual de- 
grees, from a comparatively 
unimportant position. 


QUOTABLE QUOTES 
of the Month 


MEN MAKE an industry. 
P ALFRED REEVES, 
General Manager, National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. 


A MAN SHOULD be alone when he is fishing or 
praying. 

HERBERT C. HOOVER, 
Republican Candidate for President. 

LEGISLATION FOR the proper regulation and con- 
trol of business should not become a battle ground 
for special interests. 

JAMES J. DAVIS, 
Secretary of Labor. 

THIs MENACE of government competition is the 
only thing which can shake the credit and disturb 
the progress of our industrial development. 

PHILIP H. GADSDEN, 
Vice president of the United Gas Improvement 
Company of Philadelphia. 

Muc# trouste can be chargeable to one’s will- 
ingness to do that for his business connection he 
would not do for himself. 

WILLIAM WALLACE NICHOLS, 
Assistant to president, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
EpucaTion to be worth its cost must be har- 


nessed to the industrial machine. 
T. E. MITTEN, 
Chairman of the Board, Phila. Rapid Transit. 


THERE ARE two sorts of men who come to 


Washington: those who grow and those who 
swell. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON, 


chronize perfectly. The main- 
spring of the human machine 
is character, the parts which 
motivate it varying in each 
case with the individual eon. 
cerned. And the sum of all of 
them is personality. 


Qualities of an Executive 


_—— recently what train- 
ing is necessary for an 
executive position, H. E. Met- 
calf, Foreign Trade Executive, 
W. R. Grace and Company, 
said that it is, “first, the de- 
velopment of personality. All 
the requisite powers are in the 
man and he has the power to 
develop them himself.” Among 
the qualities that are neces- 
sary he names dignity, quick- 
ness of perception, courtesy 
and patience. 

To these may be added 
breadth and _ soundness of 
judgment and vision. It is a 
combination of superlative 
qualifications and commands 
a high premium in the field of 
business. 

When the late Theodore N. 
Vail said that there was a ple- 
thora of $5,000 men, but that 
he had difficulty in finding 
$25,000 men, he had these 
qualities in mind. 

It is little wonder that to- 
day corporations stand ready 
to pay from $50,000 to $100, 
000 yearly to the right men, 
but many of these good jobs 
go begging. 


Democratic Leaders 
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Value of Personality 


HEN I asked him to 
what he attributed his 





Quoting Woodrow Wilson. 
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HE day of the “Corpora- 
tion Baron” and the “Na- 








success, he said: that in the 
course of a few years he had 
observed one man after another relin- 
quish the post of solicitor, whose chief 
duty it was to appear before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in rate 
cases. 

“T had my eye on that job for some 
time,” he said, “and it finally came to 
me. The work involved a study of every 
branch of railroad operation. It resulted 
in an annual saving to the road which I 
represented of $200,000 a year, or the 
equivalent of a capital investment of 
four million dollars.” 

Yet a score of men when speaking to 


that he is known to every man in his 
vast organization, numbering many thou- 
sands, and has imbued them with the 
fine spirit of his personality. 

These men and numberless others have 
attained eminence in their respective 
spheres not by their ability alone, but 
largely by the sheer force of their domi- 
nating personality. They are able to 
succeed where other men of equal ability 
would and do fail. 

The underlying reason of their success 
is that they understand the personal 
equation and take it into account in their 


poleon of Finance” is past. 
They have given way to 4 _ 
new order of leaders in a new era of In- 
dustrial democracy. 

The efficient executive confers, he does 
not dictate. 

He gathers about him the best men 
that are available and then takes them 
into his confidence, because he knows 
that without their confidence he himself 
cannot succeed. 

Having organized himself, he orgali- 
izes those about him, gives force and di- 
rection to his policies and impresses his 
personality upon those to whom he must 
look for cooperative results. Be 
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Take a new look 
at your package 


How does it stack up against 








modern competition? 


“Take a new look at your package.” This 
suggestion might very well be made to 
many manufacturers who are asking 
themselves “How can my product be given 
greater sales-appeal?”’ 

We do not mean to infer that it would 
be wise to change the features with which 
the public is familiar —the label, color 
scheme, name, etc. But there are modern 
refinements in wrapping that many manu- 
facturers are taking advantage of—to give 
their packages a quality appearance, and 
to ensure better satisfaction in the use of 
their products. 

The use of a Cellophane wrapper, for 
example, does not change the familiar 
appearance of your package one bit—but 
think of how much it adds to the tone! 

If the success of your product depends 
upon the public’s enjoying it in its fresh- 
est form, consider what the waxed-glassine 
wrapper has to offer. Brittle candy, crack- 
ers, cigars, cereals, etc., are ever so much 
fresher when protected against moisture 
and outside odors by the waxed-glassine 
wrapper. 

Or perhaps your product is packed in 
ordinary printed cartons. Do you realize 
how much better printing you could ob- 
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ACKAGE MACHINERY COMPAN 






tain by the use of wrappers? Wrapper 
paper can take finer printing—it’s as dif- 
ferent from carton stock as this magazine 
paper is from newspaper. 

In some cases a really radical change 
is desirable. Some cough-drop manu- 
facturers, for example, have found it ad- 
visable to put their product out in tablet 
form, wrapping it in foil, in the way mints 
are wrapped. This type of wrapping pro- 
tects the cough drops better, and they 
don’t fall out in the pocket after the pack- 
age has been opened, as they do when 


packed in the old-type card-board box. 









We have worked closely with the leading 
package goods manufacturers for the 
past 25 years, devising better forms of 
wrapping, and supplying the machinery 
to do the work at lowest cost. 

Take a new look at your package. Is it 
doing a real selling job? If not, let us see 
what we can do to lift it above its com- 
petitors. Get in touch with our nearest 


office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York: 30 Church Street 
Chicago: 111 W. Washington Street 
London: Windsor House, Victoria Street 
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Over 100 Million Fuckages per day are wrapped on our Machines 





When writing to Packace Macutnery Company please 
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Two Suggestions, Mr. Kelly 








1- You should have called in a business specialist 


R. FRED C. 
KELLY, 
In care of the 
editor of Na- 
TION’s Business, Washington. 

Dear Sir: 

I perused your letter of 
lamentations to the Editor of 
Nation’s Bustness with con- 
siderable interest. The fact 
that you were an American 
business man who had turned 
his attention, liberally support- 
ed by finances, to the prob- 
lems of the downtrodden agri- 
cultural world, enticed me into 
reading your article telling of 
your overproduction of tim- 
othy hay. 

I felt sure that when you, a 
business man, hit a problem 
in your agricultural venture, 
you would immediately apply 
the same system of solving it 
that you do in the business 
world and it would immedi- 
ately fade before the attack 
like the dew before the mid- 
day sun. 

You can imagine my sur- 
prise after reading the article 
to find it was a letter on some 
of the ills of farming and a crack at the 
poor Department of Agriculture of our 
Government. Don’t you know it isn’t 
being a good sport to hit a guy when he’s 
down? The U.S. D. A., while not down, 
has had a few slight bumps in the last 
year and it was all because—well, let’s 
talk about hay. 


Use the Business Attack 
N R. KELLY, I am wondering why 


your trained business mind didn’t 
cause you to attack this hay problem 
along the same line you use in your busi- 
ness problems? 

If you had called in a specialist on 
sick businesses or merchandising or the 
like—I understand there are lots of them 
in these big cities—he could, no doubt, 
have shown you the way out. The log- 
ical place to have gone would have been 
to an agricultural college, but you, of 
course, couldn’t have known that. All 
you hear of our colleges would lead you 
to suppose they exist to play football, 
and that an agricultural college plays 
its football in the country. But as a mat- 






By D. OATES 


Get some testimonials from horses 


ter of fact agricultural colleges are equip- 
ped to do thinking along agricultural 
lines. 

Now getting back to these business 
specialists—if you had given them the 
proper stipend, I imagine that you would 
have your problem solved in a very 
prompt manner and here are some ex- 
tracts from the businesslike and detailed 
report, such as I imagine they would 
have given you: 

DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS TIMOTHY HAY 
Suggestion No. 1 

A. Get an analysis from a chemist of the 
food value of your hay. 

B. Statement from leading food author- 
ity (such as, Dr. Wiley of Good 
Housekeeping), saying that timothy 
hay with certain chemical analysis 
is unexcelled for horses. 

C. Testimonial from horses (such as, 
Nancy Hanks or Man o’ War) say- 
ing that their accomplishments were 
due principally to Timothy hay. 

D. Give several well known horses or 
mules “The Old Gold Test” using 
Timothy hay, excelsior, and oat 
straw. 


E. Supply an advertising 
agency with this mate 


magazines, calling to the 
attention of the world ‘the 
many advantages to be 
derived by horses eating 
more and better timothy 
hay. 

F. Suggest you give your hay 
a special name; i.e., Kelly’s 


“ ass and have proper . copy 
2 | made and run advertise 
"as ‘ | | | ments in leading national 





i Tender Timothy or Tooth. 
some Tender Timothy. 
oe 
a GY “. Suggestion No. 2 
‘ # A. Engage a Paris designer 
? to design a straw hat for 


ladies which could be 
woven out of Timothy 
hay. 

B. Engage an expert who un- 
derstands the weaving of 


Aut 
AK i , straw hats and _ procure 
yy f j 


some cheap farm labor to 
weave the hats. 

C. Either transport the hay 
to the labor or the labor 
to the hay. 

D. Arrange for proper na- 
tional advertising cam- 
paign. Donate several of 
these hats to movie stars. 
This will put them in 
style with the result that there will 
be a great demand for the hats. 

E. Ladies’ hats weigh on the average of 
eight ounces per hat. These hats 
would sell for $15 apiece-—should net 
you $7.50 each and this would mean 
that a ton of hay would produce 
$32,000.00. 


Suggestion No. 3 

A. Cut the hay up into tooth picks. 

B. Pack 10 tooth picks with one seed 
top to each package and put in at- 
tractive small containers which could 
be easily carried in the vest pocket. 
Sell at 25 cents a package. The 
high price will cause a demand and 
make the toothpicks more attractive 
to the tired and well-to-do business 
man, who really needs to have expen- 
sive habits. 

C. This is based on the fact that all 
successful business men come’ from 
the farm—“you can get the man out 
of the country but you cannot get 
the country out of the man.” Which 
being the case, they will have all 
chewed sprigs of hay, with the result 
that they would be glad to do it over 
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International Truck Triumphs 
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Over Sahara’s Wastes _ 


7 








“Baron Blixen drags his weary steps 


F I WERE asked to state why Baron 
Frederik von Blixen-Finecke and I 
crossed the Sahara by truck, I could only 
answer that in doing so we attempted and 
accomplished something which everyone 
claimed was impossible. We both felt that, 
having gone so far as buying an Interna- 
tional Special Delivery for the trip, we 
would ignore advice and go on, 

On March 26th we started our adven- 
ture from Kano, in Nigeria. Out of Zinder, 
appalling heat enveloped us, our thermom- 
eter registering 125° in the shade. Progress 
from Niamey on was slow, barely averaging 
ten miles per hour. 

“ “ “ 
The desolation at Tabankort, an abandoned 
military post, would drive most white men 
crazy in a month. The heat is beyond descrip- 
tion, The water is almost as salt as the sea, 
so we decided not to fill our two 10-gallon 
drums as we should pass another well called 
Asselagh, fartheron. The going becamestead- 
ily worse. At dusk we came to the conclusion 
we had missed the well. We were faced with 
the alternative of going on or of turning back. 

Either way courted death and aterribleone, 
but we decided to go on. 
At 2:30 
A. M., we 
were com- 
pelled to 
stop, over- 
come by 
exhaus- 
tion. A 
smal] glass 








: Baron Blizen 
t Right: 
Murkham 





Whe writing 


Thrilling story of first 
four-wheel truck to conquer 
3,000 miles of world’s 
greatest desert, by 
SIR CHARLES MARKHAM 


British soldier, explorer and big-game hunter 


of water and dry biscuits for us, but not a sound 
of complaint from our wonderful truck. The 
going became worse, involving corrugated iron 
sheets under the wheels, which otherwise would 
have sunk tothe hubs in sand. Four feet forward 
—stop. Scratch sand, replace sheets, again for- 
ward four feet. There was less than a gallon and 
a half of water left. Our 


toward the drums. What an eternity it takes—” 





truck shuddering under the terrific strain 

from the resistance of the sand, but coming 

through with flying colors. We climb a 

small escarpment, and see, barely a mile 

away, five drums standing in solitary state. 

Are they empty, or filled with water or pet- 

rol? Baron Blixen drags his weary steps to- 

ward the drums. What an eternity it takes to 
cover that mile; but finally he reaches them. 
It is water! With feverish haste we drink 
the precious liquid which means life, 
“ “ “ 

On April 12th we reached Algiers, having 
covered 4,535 kilometers (2,318 miles)in six- 
teen days. From Kano to Algiers, we con- 
sumed 1 56 gallons of petrol (187 U.S. gals.). 

We were not only glad to have accom- 
plished the journey, but to have done it in a 

regular stock model International 





International was boiling 
constantly but kept faith- 
fully on and every drop of 
water poured into the radi- 
ator was like parting with 
our life’s blood. Finally, 
a speck on the horizon! 
Our hopes rise, “What is 








it,” we cry, ‘‘can it be \ nanos: ) 


Truck, without special equipment or 
preparation, no spare parts were Car- 
ried—or needed. 

Note: These are short excerpts 
from this adventurous journey across 
Sahara. International Harvester wil! 
be pleased to send you with its com- 


a pliments, the complete story of Sir 





Charles, in booklet form, profusely 





water?’ Hardly can we 
curb our impatience. We reach the steel drum. 
Empty ! Our hopes are dashed and both secretly 
think we have come to the end of our last journey. 

The next day, we ran into a deep valley of 
sand, The truck sank in to the axle, Only a quart 
of water left —for the engine, or ourselves? We 
compromised with a mouthful apiece and the car 
drank the rest. Progress was terribly slow, the 


* 


to INTERNATIONAL Harvester Company please 


mer tion Nat 


illustrated. Use coupon below. 





International Harvester Company of America, Inc 
608 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 

I would enjoy reading the full story of Sir Charles 
Markham's journey across Sahara. 


Name. 





Address 
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again, particularly if it became quite 
the elite thing to do. 

D. Get testimonials from various per- 
sons as to the advantages of chewing 
a tooth pick of Timothy hay. It 
would be well to have them include 
in their testimonials the fact that 
some of the ingredients in the Tim- 
othy hay were, no doubt, responsible 
for some of their qualities which 
have enabled them to climb so high 
toward the pinnacle of fame. Sug- 
gest such men and women as: Cal, 
Henry, J. P., John D., Al, Herbert, 
and Ma. 

E. There are 40,192 good sprigs of Tim- 
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othy hay in a ton. It will take two 
good sprigs to make a box of tooth 
picks. This will mean that out of 
every ton of hay,.there will be 20,- 
091 boxes of tooth picks. The con- 
tainer for these tooth picks should 
not cost over two cents. The cost 
of production and distribution will 
be around twelve cents. This leaves 
ten cents net to you for the tooth 
picks per box which would mean that 
you would net on each ton of hay 
$2,009.10. 


I am giving the above suggestions to 
start you on the right track as to how 





these agricultural problems would be 
handled if they were handled by the 
proper person. I am sure that any busi- 
ness specialist in any of the leading cities 
of the country would have been glad to 
supply you with the above information 
and perhaps have given much more 
lucrative methods of disposing of your 
hay. 

This is the age of new things, not only 
in the business world, but in agriculture, 
as well. 

Yours for more and sweeter Timothy 
hay with greater profits, 

(Signed) D. Oarss. 


2° Raise quality hay and you'll sell it 


R. FRED C. KELLY, 

Care of the Editor, Na- 

TION’s BusINEss. 

In. your letter to ‘the 
Editor of Narion’s Businzss about your 
hay you accurately describe a prevailing 
situation. But why should any one want 
to grow timothy hay to sell? The mar- 
ket for timothy has disappeared with 
the advent of the truck and the disap- 
pearance of the horse from the city 
street. 

But we farmers still persist in grow- 
ing nine million to twelve million acres 
which produce ten to twelve 
tons yielding a little more 
than one ton per acre. Most 
of this is fed to the horses 
on the farms where it is 
raised. Farm horses are de- 
creasing with the increase of 
trucks and tractors. It has 
little value for any livestock 
but horses. It is not the best 
feed for them. However, as 
a horse forage, it has become 
traditional and many horse 
feeders give it preference. 

Competition in the hay in- 
dustry is keen. Last year 
the production was 106 mil- 
lion tons. Since 1919 horses 
and mules have decreased 
seven million. The timothy 
crop has decreased about a 
tenth or one million acres. 

The logical question is 
“What forage crop will re- 
place timothy with profit?” 
In deciding this question, it 
is well first to examine the 
present market for any kind 
of forage. 

The rapidly expanding 
urban population is each year demand- 
ing more and better milk. To meet this 
demand, many fine dairies-have developed 
adjacent to and around the city. These 
dairymen are experts in high-grade milk 
production. Their whole attention is 


By FRANK APP 


Agricultural Economist 


exerted for that purpose. By specializ- 
ing-and concentrating on quality milk 
production, they have established them- 
selves in successful enterprises. 

Some of these dairies represent strik- 
ing examples of mass production in agri- 
culture. The organization of agricul- 
ture for quality develops specialization 
and tends to mass production. 

Here is the market for quality hay. 
Most of their hay is purchased. Thev 
are organized to produce quality milk, 
not crops. They demand the very best 
forage obtainable. Usually this is alfalfa. 





“Large dairies sent their trucks fifty miles and 


took all the alfalfa I would allow them” 


The price for the quality preferred is 
from $30 to $36 a ton. Last year was a 
badly gutted hay-market year. But 
the alfalfa market for U. 8. No. 1 leafy 
was $30 to $34; at those prices the mar- 
ket was almost bare by May. 


Much of the supply is shipped east 
from the alfalfa states west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Even California sends al- 
falfa to the Atlantic Coast States. We 
have too much hay in the United States, 
But quality hay of the right kind is al- 
ways in demand. 

Why doesn’t the eastern farmer grow 
more alfalfa? The answer to this ques- 
tion may be somewhat . controversial. 
One or more influences are responsible. 
First, alfalfa requires a neutral or alkaline 
soil and the application of lime is not a 
routine farm practice. ; 

Second, a high state of 
tilth and fertility must be 
established before it can be 
successfully grown. 

Third, the selection of seed 
adapted to the locality where 
it is to be raised is essential. 

Fourth, the preparation of 
seed bed requires more than 
ordinary care, and the time 
of seeding must be carefully 
watched. 

Fifth, the harvesting and 
curing of alfalfa in humid 
climates is difficult and un- 
derstood by few. 

This is a formidable list 
but many more might be 
added. The crop is far more 
exacting in its requirements 
than other hay or grain 
crops. Alfalfa is a quality 
crop. Quality products of 
most enterprises are more 
exacting. But their reward 
is in keeping with the diffi- 
culties encountered in the 
production. 

Four years ago I took over 
the active management of 
my farm from the tenant. Farm land 
values had dropped one-half because of 
the difficulty of growing crops for which 
there was a profitable market. I seeded 
about seventy-five per cent of my farm 
to alfalfa, maintaining the acreage with 
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Office Equipment 
that pays its way 


Art Metal furniture is a sound 
investment in office appear- 


ance and efficiency 


USINESS, today, has no room for 

old-fashioned, lost-motion office 
equipment. The lively modern pace 
and fiercer competition calls for 
method and precision. But while 
business runs in smooth high speed, 
it demands a proper setting. It re- 
alizes the influence of pleasing fur- 
niture on the workers’ morale. 

Art Metal achieves this combina- 
tion of practical beauty. It is a sound 
investment in office appearance and 
efficiency ... fire resisting, dust- 
Proof, sanitary, with clean, trimlines, 


designed by engineers who know the 
needs of modern business. 

Such knowledge comes from over 
forty years’ experience in this field. 
Art Metal is wrought from enduring 
steel and bronze — finished with 
special enamels in natural wood 
grains and rich olive green. The first 
cost is the last, since steel resists the 
wear that finally cripples other 
office equipment. 

When you standardize on Art 














Metal, you can always add new equip- 
ment that will exactly match the old. 
The Art Metal line of desks, files, 
safes, shelving and special pieces is 
the most complete in the world. 

Our new booklet, entitled “Office 
Standards” shows ideal layout plans 
for various size offices. These dia- 
grams may be helpful to you. 

We shall be glad to send you a’ 
copy with any of the catalogs listed 
below. Just mention any you wish. 

1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelving; 3. Hori- 
zontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan Files; 
5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright Unit Files; 
7. Counter Height Files; 8. Postindex 
Visible Files. The Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, Jamestown, 


New York. 


Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SAFES AND FILES 


When writing to Art Merat Consrraucrion Company please mention Nation's Business 
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just enough other crops to allow a rota- 
tion. My cost ledger shows the following 
items in producing an acre of alfalfa for 


the past four years: ~ “ OS ee 
Item Cost. per acre 
EER nel $9 
ME ¢ Bok Gla cbs ov <'o'ee 4 
SP eee 1 
NE WEEE Saccevcccce 14 
| AGEs A 1 
a ea 3 
a 4 
Seed bed & seeding........ 2 
Total acre cost ......... $24 
Average yield 4 tons 
Pee 6 
Harvesting and curing...... 4 
Baling and marketing..... 5 
SE Siig kare oss bay 3 > we $15 


Each ton of alfalfa I grow costs me $6 
to grow, $4 to harvest and $5 to bale. 
The receipts last year were $26 a ton 


at the barn or $30 delivered within a 


radius of ten miles. For this year I 
have already received car lot orders at 
$32 f.o.b. the car. Last year for the first 
time I received as much for first cutting 
as second and third. Dairymen who 
formerly would use nothing but green 
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second or third cutting would order my 
special cured first cutting. This was 
nicely browned in the mow sc as ‘> 
soften all the stems and make it more 
palatable and digestible. 

"The greatest care in hervesting is es- 


-tablishing a quality for which the market 


will pay a premium for all/I can pro- 
duce. Last year large dairies sent their 
trucks fifty miles and took all I would 
allow them. Hay receipts of $104 an 


acre costing $60 allow a stable ‘system ~ 


of farming. 

Any product which is difficult to pro- 
duce is not apt to be overdone. The 
growing of alfalfa in humid climates can 
be successfully done but requires more 
than ordinary skill and care. 


Price Protected by Freight 


fiers market price of alfalfa in the East 
is governed by the price of alfalfa 
west of the Mississippi River, plus freight 
and handling charges. Freight rates are 
$10 to $30 a ton to the Atlantic Coast, 
depending upon origin and method of 
shipment. Thus the Eastern grower has 
a tariff protection in the form of freight 
rates equal to or greater than his cost 
of production. 

Curing quality hay in humid climates 
is an exacting operation. As soon as it 
is cut bacterial action sets in and quick 
drying is essential. It should be eut, 






dried and mowed without any rain of 
dew striking it. Humid climates do not 
furnish such conditions. Careful opera- 
tion reduces these influences to a mini- 
mum. The past season has been most 
difficult because of frequent rains, 

The high cost of protein concentrates 
and the diffieulty of curing quality pro- 
tein forage crops has opened the way for 
the successful application of artificial 
dehydration to the curing of forage 
crops. The agriculturists and engineers 


‘of Europe are devoting their attention to 


this problem. But engineers of the United 
States are nearest to the solution. 
Feeding tests of dehydrated forage 
have demonstrated feeding qualities far 
greater than their chemical analysis 
would indicate. Drying at a temperature 
of two hundred and seventy-five degrees 
to three hundred. degrees Fahrenheit ap- 
parently renders it more digestible. . 
Experimental data on this is lacking, 
Further information is essential to inter- 
pret the full significance of dehydration 
when applied to the curing of crops. The 
successful inauguration of dehydration 
will revolutionize the agriculture through- 
out the East and South. It will furnish 
at less cost the very finest quality forage 
and decrease the purchase of concen- 
trates and protein feeds. The production 
of hay will become a profitable industry. 
(Signed) FRANK App, 








The High Cost of Traffic 


By BERNARD G. PRIESTLEY 


RAFFIC delays in downtown 

Boston cost the people involved 

in them about $81,700 each 

business day, or approximately 
$24,510,000 for each 300-day business 
year, according to a survey made by 
Prof. Miller McClintock of Chicago, 
traffic expert. 

He estimates that about 817,000 per- 
sons enter the downtown Boston busi- 
ness district on a normal business day. 
And each one of them loses at least 10 
minutes time daily through some form 
of traffic congestion in the district. 

“This,” he said, “is equivalent to 136,- 
000 hours or 17,000 working days of 
eight hours each. On what is believed to 
be a conservative basis, it may be esti- 
mated that each minute’s time of the 
individual is worth one cent. 

“On this basis the 8,170,000 minutes 
or 136,000 hours lost daily give a total 
daily monetary loss of $81,700. This 
makes an annual total community bur- 
den on the basis of a 300-day year of 
$24,510,000. 

“To the aforementioned loss of time 
resulting from congestion the losses re- 
sulting from accidents may be added in 
a general estimate of the potential bur- 
den in the traffic problem. For the city 


of Boston these have been tentatively 
estimated at $2,094,250 a year.” 

In comparing the burden of time lost 
in downtown Boston with that in New 
York and Chicago, Professor McClintock 
stated that the daily cost of traffic con- 
gestion in Chicago had been estimated in 
excess of $600,000, and that in New 
York had been placed at more than $1,- 
000,000. 

Reporting further upon tne effects of 
traffic congestion in downtown Boston, 
Professor McClintock said in part: 


It must be apparent to any one who 
has given careful consideration to the re- 
lation between street traffic and business 
growth that the expansion and develop- 
ment of business in any given district is 
definitely limited by the capacity of those 
arteries of travel. which provide it with 
accessibility to its materials or patrons. 
The studies conducted by this survey and 
set forth by the preceding reports indi- 
cate that in certain districts and at certain 
hours the point of practical street satura- 
tion under the existing methods of con- 
trol has been reached. 

The resulting congestion, which, with 
its delays, may be translated as public in- 
convenience, has reached the point where 
conditions will no longer be tolerated by 
many patrons who are able to find suitable 
shopping alternatives. Unless steps are 


taken the situation is one which will be- 
come increasingly aggravated. 

While it is improbable that that con- 
gestion will reach a point where it will 
lower existing property values in the cen- 
tral district, it is clear that the rate of 
future growth and development will de- 
pend to a degree upon those factors which 
may be brought to bear to maintain and 
increase its accessibility. 

That traffic congestion tends to de- 
centralize business is evident, Professor 
McClintock painted out, by the rapid 
development of numerous secondary 
business districts in. outlying locations 
about’ every American city. Yet he 
stressed that these districts, too, soon 
develop their traffic limitations. On this’ 
score he reported: 


Traffic congestion in a central district 
might appear in preliminary analysis to, 
be of special advantage to outlying busi- 
ness districts. In the long run this is not 
the case. The special competitive ad- 
vantages from the standpoint of traffic ac’ 
cessibility are of comparatively short life, 
in a rapidly-growing secondary district. 

Thus, for example, there are few suc- 
cessful secondary business districts in Bos- 


ton which are not already suffering from. 
various types of traffic ills, not the least 


among which is a saturation of curb park- 
ing space. 
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America Should Ship Its Goods aur WA 
on Skid Platforms a 


W. C. Stuebing 























What Is Your Load? 


It will cost you less to install Stuebing 
Cowan Lift Truck and Skid Platform 
than any other material handling meth- 
od. You will save more in your handling 
cost. You can use Stuebing Cowan Lift 
Truck in practically every department to 
truck all kinds of goods. Very probably 
it is being used extensively in many 
other businesses just like yours. Yearly 
savings of this character are reported 
every day from businesses using Stueb- 
ing an Lift Truck and Skid Platform 
—Milk Dealers Bottle Exchange saves 
$25,000.00. 


Globe-Wernicke Company $14,000.00 

Hinckley & Schmitt 21,000.00 

Dodge Manufacturing Co. 15,000.00 
There is a Stuebing Cowan Lift Truck 
for every load, and every convenience 
including loads from 500 pounds up to 
20,000 pounds. A demonstration in your 
Plant will convince you about the sav- 
ings with Stuebing Cowan Lift Trucks. 
Get full particulars about our 30 day trial offer. 
Your Legg ee will connect you with our direct 
Factory Branch. 

The STUEBING COWAN COMPANY 
337 East Court Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
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When writing to Tue Stvestnc Cowan Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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A modernized country with no manufacturing 
traditions needs American goods 


By ARTHUR E. HARTZELL 


Manager, Madrid Office, J. Walter Thompson Company 


T WOULD be difficult indeed to 
discover the origin of this time- 
worn expression, “Castles in 
Spain.” It exists in many lan- 

guages and everywhere has the same 
meaning, signifying man’s dream of 
worldly wealth and luxury. 

The American manufacturer, who 
thinks principally in terms of his busi- 
ness, has his dreams, too. In them the 
world is his market. White men, black 
men, yellow men—he sees 
them all as consumers of his 
product. He imagines his 
name and praises on many dif- 
ferent tongues. And profits 
keep rolling in like the waves 
of the mighty ocean. 

Some manufacturers are al- 
ready well launched on this 
program of world-wide expan- 
sion. Their products are be- 
coming known to an ever 
widening circle of people of 
different customs and different 
tastes. Others are just begin- 
ning to take their first halting 
steps in business abroad. 


Sales Slow in Spain 


O MANY a manufacturer 
Spain has always remained 


veloped much faster in other 
countries of Europe, and he 
doesn’t know the reason why. 
Let us take a concrete ex- 
ample. 

The Expansion Company is 
selling its product in nearly 
every country in the world. 
In the office of the general 
sales manager there hangs a 
map showing where the com- 
pany is now operating, and 
where it hopes to be operating 
one year from now, two years, 
even ten years. In studying 
this map in connection with 


foreign trade reports the sales manager’s 
attention is directed to Spain. 

“Just let’s see what our sales were in 
Spain last year,” he says to himself. 
The records show only $2,000. And the 
population? Approximately 22,000,000 
people in 1920. One dollar’s worth for 
every 11,000 people—that’s not much, 
is it? 

Figure it out in terms of packages, or 
bottles, or tubes, or whatever you are 
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One of the principal business streets in Madrid. Well 
over half the automobiles sold in Spain are American 


selling, and it is hardly worth another 
thought. There must be some reason 
for this. And it is only by finding out 
the reason and adjusting your selling 
policy accordingly that you are ever go- 
ing to improve the situation. 

Take a look at the map again. If 
you study it closely, you will see that, 
with the exception of Madrid, the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of Spain are close 
to the seacoast. Barcelona, Bilbao, Va- 
lencia, Sevilla are all seaport 
towns. The central portion— 
a high almost barren plateau 
—cannot support a modem, 
first-class city. Glance at the 
railways and you will see that 
the few existing lines radiate 
from Madrid outward like the 
spokes of the wheel. In be 
tween the spokes there is noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing. 


Wealth Along Coast 


PAIN’S wealth—in indus- 

try,in mineral resourcesand 
to a large extent in agriculture 
—is to be found around the 
edges. And naturally that 8 
where the important business 
centers are located. i 
itself is an artificial capital, 
with today close to a million 
inhabitants. Here live the 
King and the Court, the am 
tocrats who derive theif 
wealth from great landed & 
tates in other parts of the 
country or abroad, and a host 
of governmental employes and 
others who go to make up aly 
national capital. 

Many of the important 
towns in the great central des 
ert of Spain—Toledo, Sala 
manca, Segovia, Burgos, hil 
toric names, all of them—are 
mere ghosts of cities that were. 
Dead cities, whose population 
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Patented double sleeve-valve engine ... the simplest and most efficient of automobile 


motors ... now powers a complete line of Willys-Knight trucks 


In the Willys-Knight six-cylinder motor trucks, the latest improvements in chassis 


design combine with the proved power and reliability of the double sleeve-valve 


engine to meet the most urgent demands of fast, economical commercial 


transportation . . . The Willys-Knight truck is notable for outstanding 


performance—high speed, lively pick-up, quick stopping (four-wheel 1'%4-ton chassis, 134° w. b. $1545 


brakes), ample power on hills. It has the heavy duty truck- 
type clutch and transmission; rugged strength to bear up 
under the most strenuous service year after year. It 
assures minimum upkeep costs — remarkable freedom 
‘ from carbon troubles and repairs. Its strong, 


clean-cut lines give it a smart appearance. 


14-ton chassis, 151" w.b. 1595 
pecs chassis, 150° w.b. 1945 
2-ton chassis, 164" w.b. 1995 

| Bre chassis, 150” w.b. 2545 
ton chassis, 164" w.b. 2595 


1-TON CHASSIS—130” WHEELBASE 


s1095 


Prices f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio, and specifications sub- 
act to change without notice. Wavpsrwernene sy 
Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd. 

Toronto, Canada. 








Wauruys -Knuiecugr 
“Motor "Trucns 


When buying a Witys-Knicur please menti Nation’s Busines 
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has shrunk until they are mere shadows 
of their former glory. And the smaller 
towns and villages—the less said about 
them the better. 

Only the other. day I had occasion to 
go out to Aleal4é de Henares, about 15 
miles from Madrid, where the national 
archives are kept in a former bishop’s 
palace. This is an historic old town of 
about 12,000 inhabitants, noted partic- 
ularly as the birthplace of Cervantes, the 
author of Don Quixote. 

Compare it with any American town 
of equal size and you get a distinct 
shock. A mass of 
shambling houses 
that date back 
probably to Cervan- 
tes’ time, streets so 
filled with holes and 
filth that it is almost 
impossible to drive 
through them, and 
everywhere dirty, 
ragged children, 
many of them with 
sore eyes and evi- 
dences of other dis- 
eases. For shops, a 
reeking butcher 
shop, a bakery, the 
inevitable phar- 
macy that one finds 
in every village, a 
few bars and cafes 
and one or two gen- 
eral stores. That is 
all. The well-paved 
main motor high- 
way to Barcelona 
mercifully goes 
around the town so 
that you don’t get 
even so much as a 
hint of its sordid- 
ness, 

Multiply this example by any coeffi- 
cient you choose and you have a picture 
of most of provincial Spain. A group 
of mud huts huddled around a pictur- 
esque and stately old church—that is 
typical of the small town in Spain. 

Let us next examine this 22,000,000 
population a little more closely. In a 
country where no agency, either govern- 
mental or private, keeps accurate sta- 
tistics, it is very difficult to obtain solid 
facts. But from observation and study 
one can arrive at conclusions that are 
pretty close to the truth. 


Small But Good Market 
HENEVER I think of the popula- 


tion of Spain in terms of buying 
power I am reminded of a huge choco- 
late layer'cake. On top is a thick, rich 
icing—class AA people. These people 
are immensely wealthy. No one knows 
how rich some of them are, and the gov- 
ernment tax bureau least of all. Many 
of them own fine mansions in Madrid, 
two or more country houses and a string 
of fine motor cars. The top layer— 
classes A and B—is just thick enough to 
support the rich icing on top. The mid- 
dier layer is so thin you can hardly ever 


Wash day onthe Arlanzon Riv- 

er at Burgos. Is this a poten- 

tial market for American soaps 
and washing machines ? 
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see it while the soggy bottom layer is 
extraordinarily thick. At a distance it 
appears to be the whole cake. 

No matter what you are selling in 
Spain, from automobiles to collar but- 
tons, you must forget about the 22,000,- 
000 people that go to make up the pop- 
ulation and think only of about 4,000,000 
at the very most. Wipe the others com- 
pletely out of your present calculations 
because they cannot now buy anything 
you have to sell. 

These 4,000,000 present purchasers, 
however, are growing in number every 





year. Until re- 
cently Spain has 
never had a mid- 
dle class. But 
with the devel- 
opment of Span- 
ish business and 
the influx of 
American busi- 
ness, this class is 
developing rap- 
idly, recruiting 
itsmembers 
from the more 
ambitious of the 
rank and file and 
from members of 
the aristocracy 
who have finally 
got down to the 
thin bottom 
layer of the fam- 
ily treasure 
chest. 

Spain, cut off 
from the rest of 
Europe by the 
well nigh impenetrable Pyrenees, has 
been the last country of the Continent 
to make an effort to get in step with mod- 
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American goods compete with French, 
German and English in every Spanish 
shop, on side streets and mainavenues 





ern civilization. The country ig 
different from any other country in Ry. 
rope. The people also are diff 
Havelock Ellis in his book “The Soul of 
Spain” calls them a savage people, not 
in the sense we usually understand his 
term, but untamed, uncivilized, ae 

Take a spoonful of the veneer of ma 
ern civilization and spread it thinly over 
a country of the 18th Century and you 
have the Spain of today. This is ma 
the Spain of tomorrow, as I hope pres. 
ently to show. Here and there ig 
larger cities one finds modern buildin 
modern conveniences, pent 
of automobiles, men 
those you might meet on 
Fifth Avenue, women fi 
resemble those that pay 
ize the shops on the Rue g 
la Paix. All around are @m 
dences of the poverty, ithe 
squalor, and the back, 
ness of another 
Here is a curious 
the modern and the aneig 
the new and the old. ie 
interesting to see the reasons 
for it. ee 

Modernism in Spain ig¢ 
comparatively recent 
Kept aloof by her individ 
ism for so long from™th 
progress made by other mm 
tions of Europe, Spain gud: 
denly awakened to the fae 
that she was far behind, a 
by leaps and bounds i 
tried to catch up with 
procession. : 

In the United 
States we proceeded 
slowly and painfully 
from the coal oil age 
to the gas age, and 
then to the age of 
electricity. In Spain 
the progress from 
candles to electricity 
was made in one leap. 
In some parts of the 
country even the 
smallest hamlets have 
electricity—and they 
don’t know yet what 
gas is. The man who 
owned an ox cart yee 
terday, drives today 
a Chevrolet truck or 
a Ford. 

Modern convel- 
iences of all kinds 
have been developed 
with a rush. No one 
is yet quite accus 
tomed to them. But 
the generation now 
growing up Mm w 
principal cities will 
know all about them. 
here is hardly a eity 
boy in Spain today 
who cannot tell you 
the name of every American motor Cal. 
And there is hardly a city girl who does 
not know the stars of the movies as 
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~{ LITT'E DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }® 


Stand back 
Cir E-Y: 


give them 


AIR! 


Said a Scrirrs-Howarp Newspaper 


The President of the County Council in an Eastern 
city was not only able and honest... but a master 
salesman. 


The Council had approved plans and estimates for 
two parks in the country, totaling 1,790 acres. The 
city needed thom. They were intended as country 

-retreats for sity workers. They cost nearly a mil- 
lion dollars. 


The President got the plan ready to submit to the 
voters of the city. But first he came to the local 
Scripps-Howarp Newspaper for its support. 


The plan was sound and the measure progressive. 
The editor was delighted. Promptly and vigor- 
ously, he presented the advantages of these parks 
to the public. As energetically as his paper had 
once fought every move of a corrupt administra- 
tion in this same city, it now concentrated the full 
force of its columns on the passage of this bill. 


And the entire program went through exactly as 
planned. The public was ready for it, and knew 
the facts about it through a newspaper that had 
already established a reputation for fair dealing. 


News... local, state, foreign, financial, political, 
sport... To seek and print all kinds of news is 
the primary purpose of the Scrirrs-Howarp News- 
papers. But they prefer good news to bad. And 
nothing pleases them better than to throw their 
weight on the positive side of every movement 
; that can justify itself. Their sign is plus, not minus 
y, P . - » which does the advertiser prefer P 





PAINTED FOR SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS BY GEORGE BREHM 


NEW YORK . Telegram SAN FRANCISCO News DENVER Rocky Mt.News AKRON ,. Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLENews-Sentinel 


CLEVELAND . Press WASHINGTON . News DENVER Evening News BIRMINGHAM ,, Post FORT WORTH .. Press ELPASO.... . Post 

BALTIMORE .. Post CINCINNATI .. Post TOLEDO .. News-Bee MEMPHISPress-Scimitar OKLAHOMA CITY. News SAN DIEGO . ... Sun 

PITTSBURGH . Press INDIANAPOLIS Times COLUMBUS . Citiscen HOUSTON ....+ Press EVANSVILLE .. Press TERRE HAUTE .. Post 
COVINGTON .. Kentucky Post —Kentuchy Edition of Cincinnati Post ALBUQUERQUE , .. New Mexico State Tribune 


NEWSPAPERS 


AND MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


MEMBER S OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - ATLANTA - PHILADELPHIA 
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as you do. This rush 
to modernism has had 
some curious conse- 
quences. 

If I were designing 
a coat of arms for 
modern Spain I would 
adopt for a devise 
the words, “No fun- 
ciona.” “It doesn’t 
work” expresses, as 
aptly as anything I 
know, the situation in 
which Spain finds 
herself today. Go 
into almost any of 
the modern looking 
buildings in Madrid. 
Likely as not you 
will find on the hand- 
some iron grill work 
around the elevator 
shaft a card reading 
“No funciona.” The water suddenly 
gives out in your apartment and upon 
inquiring the reason you are told “No 
funciona.” The telephone man comes 
to fix your telephone. It is a modern 
automatic, as modern as anything in 
New York. But the man does not know 
any more about it than you do. He 
tinkers for hours and the net result of 
his labors is still “No funciona.” 

On a recent trip to Sevilla I stopped 
over night at a hotel in the little town 
of Trujillo, the birthplace of Pizarro. 
The hotel proprietor showed me to my 
room, his vest buttons straining with 
pride. It was a room with a bath, 
shower and all the conveniences. I tried 
the shower and it didn’t work. The 
water wouldn’t run out of the wash ba- 
sin. The toilet was clogged up. 
“No funciona.” 

A large American firm here de- 
cided some time ago to equip its 
office throughout with modern 
furniture, standard sized desks, 
chairs and tables. No such fur- 
niture could be bought in Spain 
and it had to be made to order. 
It looks fine but every once in a 
while a chair breaks down, a desk 
splits across the top, or a leg falls 
off a table. “No funciona.” 

All these things are probably 
inevitable in a country that is 
changing so rapidly from ancient 
to modern ways. Spain is a coun- 
try with no manufacturing tradi- 
tions. Nothing manufactured in 
Spain has any standing as yet, 
either at home or abroad. The 
idea of quality merchandise is 
almost unknown, and as quantity 
is non-existent, the few products 
that are made in the country are 
cheap imitations of foreign prod- 
ucts which the poor people are forced to 
buy at high prices. Those who can af- 
ford it—the icing and the top layer— 
buy goods made abroad, American, 
French, English and German. 

Because of the very obvious inferiority 
of practically everything made in Spain 
the people who constitute the real buy- 





To many a manufacturer Spain 
has always remained an enigma 
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ing power of the 
country, are ready 
purchasers of any- 
thing that has a for- 
eign label on it. And 
this is true in spite of 
the propaganda of 
the present dictator- 
ship. for. goods of 
Spanish manufacture, 
and in spite of the 
tariff wall which is 
higher than that of 
any other country in 
the world except 
Russia. 

Take automobiles, 
for example. Spain 
today. is ahead of 
Germany, which has 
nearly twice the pop- 
ulation, in the num- 
ber of inhabitants 
per car, there being some 200,000 in use. 
Statistics for 1927 show that well over 
half the cars sold in the country were 
American. The others were mostly of 
French make, 

And in every line—not only machin- 
ery, typewriters and. other things for 
which the United States has always had 
a reputation abroad, but in food prod- 
ucts, drug products and household goods 
—American merchandise competes with 
French and German and English in every 
shop, big or little, on the side streets as 
well as the main avenues. 

But the manufacturer who appeared 
in the opening a el has not yet 
solved the problem of why his sales in 
Spain were so small. If we glance at the 
selling methods commonly used in King 





Part of a cave-dwelling colony near Valencia. 
resources are to be found in the large cities. The coun- 
try in between the large cities gives you a distinct shock 


Alfonso’s country, the solution may sug- 
gest itself. 

The Spaniard who goes into business 
—and more of them are doing it every 
day—is not fired with the great Ameri- 
can ambition to win a fortune and be- 
come a coal baron, or a steel king, or 
even a breakfast food potentate. He 
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wants a comfortable living, no more, F 
imagination does not go a single g 
beyond that. Except among the Gat 
lans, who are the real business pan 
of Spain, there is almost a complete Ig 
of ambition. — 
It has been truthfully said by 
one that the highest ambition of a 
Spaniard is to win the big prize iy 
Christmas lottery. And, by the y 
everyone from millionaire to street 
gar, plays the lottery regularly 
times a month, in the hope of y 
something for nothing. 


Type of Spanish Distributor 


HIS lack of vision on the part of hy 

ness men in Spain is the greats 
drawback to the development of the g 
of American products. Most Amer 
goods are in the hands of Spanish ¢ 
tributors who obtain exclusive rights} 
the whole country and then sit downs 
wait for the business to develop of” 
own accord. The farthest thought ff ir 
the distributor’s mind is to invest 4 
capital he has plus what he can born: 
in developing a business from which 
can reap his profits later on. If he ga 
make money easily and without effor 
all well and good. If not, he soon 
interest. 

Most American manufacturers 
allowed their business in Spain to grow 
as best it could, without any help 
without any control or direction. Know 
edge of the United States, gained as the 
result of seeing American magazines, iit 
fluences a Spanish business man to write 
to an American firm and apply for em 
clusive sales rights. He paints the ia 
ture in gaudy colors and as he promisey 

ciate against docu 
1ents the American 
mi cama veturer usually 
accepts. For a short 
time thereafter saleé 
show an increase and 
the manufacturer 
thinks he has made 
a good bargain. 
comes the inevitable 
period of stagnation, 
Ultimately Spain i 
marked off the male 
ufacturer’s sales map 
as a dead spot, 
he forgets about 
completely. 

As a matter of fact 
most so-¢: alled distrib: 
utors in Spain are 
not equipped to come 
trol sales throug 
the country. In the 
first place, they @ 
not have sufficient 
capital, and then 
if they had unlimited capital they know 
little or nothing yet about building # 
efficient sales organization. ; 

The laws in Spain make it mt me 
hibitive for a distributor to orgalil® 
branches or depots at the strategi¢ 
tribution points of the peninsula. 
sequently he farms out a part of 
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,»»+ Obsolescence won’t 


happen to this buildin g 


RECTING buildings of heavy construction is 
E risky business nowadays. Hundreds of 
empty, abandoned structures of heavy type all 
over the country tell of the danger of obsoles- 
cence. 


Obsolescence will never happen to the modern, 
adaptable type of building illustrated above ; ; 3 
the building of today... and tomorrow. Light, 
easy to erect, easy to remodel, or to tear down 
completely and re-erect. 


~ 


As manufacturing processes change, this type of 
building will fit, or can readily be made to fit, the 
new methods. It can be remodeled without great 
expense. It can be enlarged. Or made smaller: 
Or taken apart entirely, moved and put back up 
again. And, if the worst comes to pass and it 














has to be abandoned, it has no large in- 
vestment tied up in it, as buildings of 
heavy construction do have. It is just light steel 
framework, covered with corrugated materials 
on the roofs and sidewalls. 


Yet, in spite of its economy and adaptability, 
this building is permanent in every way that is 
required in modern industrial buildings. By 
using Robertson Protected Metal (RPM) for 
the roofs and sidewalls, you have a building that 
will last for years without deteriorating. For 
RPM is not the ordinary corrugated metal. It is 
a permanent material ; : . steel protected with 
external coatings which resist all the forms of 
corrosion that shorten the life of ordinary cor- 
rugated roofing and siding. 


Se8e859 8 








Robertson engineers are specialists in the use of this “light construction” in 
industrial buildings. Let us have them suggest what this kind of building can 
do to give you economical, permanent buildings that will be safe from the 
danger of going obsolete. No obligation to you. Write us. 











H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY ; ist NATIONAL BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH 


TN SERVIC] E 








Copyright 1928, H. H. Robertson Co. 





mention Nation’s Busine 


When writing to H. H. Ropertson Company please 
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‘ 268,000 square feet of floor space—seating ca- 
ly pacity for 40,000 people—1,656 sons of fresh 
j outdoor air to be pumped in every hour— 

2,568 tons of vitiated air to be exhausted! 


Now you have a picture of the ventilating 
problem at the new Atlantic City Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


For this stupendous ventilating job—as for 
the great Holland Vehicular Tunnels connect- 
ing New York and New Jersey; the Alemeda 
Tunnel connecting Alemeda and Oakland, 
California; and other notable projects — Stur- 
tevant Equipment was the choice of the 
engineers. 106 Sturtevant Fans—capable of 
handling 1,879,250 cubic feet of air per min- 
ute—comprise the installation! 


Atlantic City Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Architects and Engineers: 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass. Gen- 
eral Contractors: M. B. 
Markland Co., Atlantic 
City, N.J. Heating and 
Ventilating Contractors: 
Riggs-Distler Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. «+2 Camden, N. J. «+ Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario «> Hyde Park, Mass. c+» Sturtevant, Wis. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 











When writing to B. F. Srurtrevant Company please mention Nation's Business 
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business to some other distributor, 

adding one more link to the chain, a 
other distributors only work the territory 
immediately around them and let the 
rest go. These distributors f 
carry a conglomerate assortment of lines 





which makes it next to impossible for — 
their salesmen or themselves to make — 


any money. 


Only a few American manufacturer | 


have been farsighted enough to come into 


Spain, establish a central sales office and ; 
develop their business along American | 


lines. These manufacturers have beep 
eminently successful. They have found 
a country rapidly changing to moder. 
ism, eager and willing to buy their prod. 
ucts if they would spend the time and 
money to educate the people to the uses 
of those products. Prices have to be 
controlled, of course, because the 

iard still delights in overcharging 

ever he can. 


Advertising Not Developed 


T° EDUCATE the public to the use of 
any product needs advertising, just as 
it does in the United States. The Span. 
ish people are not given to much fead- 
ing (only about half the people are able 
to read or write) so the task is much 
more difficult than in the United States, 
And advertising in Spain is still in the 
horsehair furniture age. Wild claims, 
big display of names and trademarks— 
shouting in print—is still the rule. Few 
advertisers know anything about the 
value of consistency and continuity in 
their campaigns. 

Advertising in Spain, to be successful, 
must conform to the same rules as in 
the United States. Primarily, it must 
be educational. It must tell the public 
how to use this or that product, Thou 
sands of Spanish women are anxious to 
know something about the American 
food products they see in the shops. 
They are eager to learn about new dishes 
—even though most of them do none of 
the cooking themselves. The increasing 
interest of the Spanish woman in her 
home is shown in the growth of the cook- 
ing schools for better class women and 
in the increasing number of pages de- 
voted to woman’s interests in the maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

No Spanish advertising firm under- 
stands these principles or is capable of 
applying them. And many American 
business houses still use the crude meth- 
od of having their advertising for Spain 
written in New York or Chicago. Only 
one American advertising agency maili- 
tains an office in Spain where campaigns 
for American manufacturers are p 
as carefully as at home so as to fit the 
needs of this rapidly changing market. 

It is the attitude of the newspapers 
toward the advertiser that indicates 
far Spain still has to go to get in step 
with the march of progress. There 8 
not a single paper, to my knowledge, 
that has a special department to 
its advertising, or an advertising malr 
ager. Most of the papers look on adver 
tising as something very troublesome, to 
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Safety Rides the Airways 


NE speeds overhead. A poorly 7 White Paint in Your Plant 


welded joint—escaping detection during 
inspection... a fracture in the straight grained 
spruce—unseen under ordinary factory light- 
ing conditions . . . a sudden storm, a sudden 
strain —collapse— plane and pilot careen 
to earth. 


HITE paints containing substantial 

proportions of zinc pigments will be 
as much an asset in your plant interior. 
Because of the natural and permanent white- 
ness of zinc pigments, such paints hold their 
whiteness. They are not affected by the atmo- 
spheric conditions surrounding most industrial 
E MUST have the maximum amount oflight,sothe | plants which tend to darken ordinary white 
interior of our plant at Bristol, Pa., is regularly paints. And the clean white appearance of 


painted white”, decl Stanl , Chief Pilot ; ? ‘ , ; 
a 9 ES. Te. Fee eee ee Zinc Pigment Paints gives your plant a dis- 
of the Keystone Aircraft Corporation. ‘In aeroplane manu- . ° 
tinctive note of progress. 


facture accuracy is paramount. The light materials used 
must withstand heavy strains, so they must be constructed 


ty 


Any manufacturer of quality paints can furnish 


with paetting accuracy: The best light is absolutely essen- you with interior paints containing substantial 
tial, and white paint on our walls and ceilings reflects all of proportions of zinc pigments, correctly combined 
the light which enters the building. Our construction floor with the proper liquids. 


is nearly as light as our landing field”’. 


“Apart from the necessity for accurate work, we cannot The New A ersey Zine Co. 


over-estimate the effect cheery white walls and clean win- 160 Front St. New York 
dows have on our men. They are pleased to work here, and 

the labor turnover is remarkably low. The spirit of the shop Please send me a booklet telling why better paint jobs 

is excellent, and good mechanics are always endeavoring to RES wh 

bec ume employees, because of these conditions”. Ly Nebo BEPE ECan PPOCRIONG och nknickinominieen 
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N. B. 10-28 


: ZAN C PIGMENTS IN PAINTS 


oc e imc Oxide and Lithopone 


When writing to Tue New Jersey Zinc Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Invites You to 
write for this Survey 


Waar better indicator 
of a city’s industrial facilities than its 
growth? Here are the figures on Roanoke: 
In 1880, its population was 669; in four years 
it grew to 5,000. Six more years raised it 
to 16,000. Today, its community population 
is past the 80,000 mark! 


“Amazing!—phenomenal!—magical!” Such 
are the exclamations of men who read the 
figures on the growth of this comparatively 
young Virginia city. But when they read 
the ROANOKE BRIEF—a survey of 
Roanoke’s industrial facilities, the reason is 
clear why it has grown so rapidly. 


Did you know that Roanoke is the loca- 
tion of the world’s largest artificial silk 
(rayon) mill? The location of 113 different 
industries, with some plants here the largest 
of their kind in the South? A distributing 


center of big national manufacturers? 


The ROANOKE BRIEF will tell you why 
anyone considering new plant locations, 
branch warehouses, etc. should investigate 
Roanoke. Write on your business letterhead 
for the ROANOKE BRIEF today. Experts 
in city layout are now mapping out plans for 
Roanoke’s future industrial growth, which 
means that now is the most opportune time 
to plan your move to this progressive south- 
ern city. Address: Chamber of Commerce 

Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Ty 


A Vacation Paradise 


Spenp your vacation 
in Roanoke. Whether you come in 
Summer, Fall, Winter or Spring, you 
will find a delightful climate, beautiful 
mountain scenery, and a thousand 
ether things to make you glad you 
came. Come in your car. The roads in 
this section are fine and modern hotels 
are plentiful. Free upon request, au- 
thoritative tour booklet —“The Log of 
the Motorist through the Valley of 
Virginia and the Shenandoah.” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Jefferson Strect, Roanoke, Virginia 
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be avoided whenever possible. They 
consider that they are doing the adver- 
tiser a favor by accepting his business. 
No such idea as fixed dates or position 
ever occurs to them. 

I recently called on the managing di- 
rector of the biggest daily paper in Spain 
to protest against the non-appearance of 
an advertisement which was the opening 
gun in an important campaign. His only 
excuse was: “We forgot about it.” I 
threatened to take all my advertising 
away from his paper and he just shrug- 
ged his shoulders. 

But in spite of all the existing handi- 
caps to the development of sales in 
Spain, in spite of the fact that you are 
now selling only a paltry $2,000 worth 
a year, come and take a walk around the 
shops with me, in Madrid, Barcelona or 
any of the other important cities. You 
will be surprised at the amount and va- 
riety of American products offered for 
sale. In almost every shop window you 
will see old, familiar packages, and .you 
will hear customers asking for goods by 
name. Even your untrained ear can 
recognize these names, although the ac- 
cent is strongly Spanish. 

The manufacturer who has only a few 
loose dollars that he is willing to risk in 


the Spanish market, will do better ty ae 
The development ad a 


keep his money. 
this market—just as everywhere eg 
requires an investment of time av 
money plus patience. But the inyes, 


ment will bring large returns in the fy | 


ture if it is made wisely. In no 
in Europe today is there a readier ate 


ceptance of American products, What 








the people want to know is how to ug | : 


them. And that is clearly up to th | 


manufacturer. 


New Era for Spain 


VERY Spaniard with an open ming | 


admits that the present form) 
government—a _ dictatorship—is 
opening up a new era for the coy 
Approximately $100,000,000 is } 
spent on road improvement in all ® 
of the country—the inevitable 
the growth in the use of motor cap 
trucks. 
In addition Spain is preparing ft 
international expositions in 1920—ons 
Sevilla and the other in Bareg 
Practically every nation will be te 
sented at these expositions which 


been designed to show the world th 
modern Spain---not merely her glorious 


past, but her present and future, 








One Way to Cure Tax Waste 


N THE July Nation’s Busrness I 
told some of the causes of the great 
increases of local and state taxation. 

In the article I told the story of the school- 
house door—the door that happened to 
be off its hinges serving as a pattern for 
a new door to be hung later the same 
day when an inspector discovered its 
temporary absence—thedoorthat caused 
a whole winter of correspondence be- 
tween the bureaucrats in the state capi- 
tal and the local school officials — the 
door that cost the state taxpayers up- 
wards of a hundred and fifty dollars in 
red tape. 

The editor has asked me to suggest 
cures for the situation by telling what 
we did about that door. 

It was very simple. We cut down the 
budget that made possible such useless 
and wasteful incidents as the door case. 
That ended any further activity of that 
kind, and saved the county and state 
very many thousands of dollars. 

It is the over-abundance of the ap- 
propriations which causes public officers 
to run about the country on trivial er- 
rands, devising new ways to increase 
public expenditures and new taxes. 

If a man eats too much he incurs two 
needless expenses, first, a too large gro- 
cery bill, second, a doctor bill. The cure 
is to cut down his diet, and he saves 
both ways. But the cure is so obvious 
that it is generally overlooked. Just so 
in public affairs. In many lines of pub- 
lie activity we have three officials to do 
one man’s work. A federal officer, a 
state officer, and a local officer, all three 


trying to do the same job. The m 
tional, state and local governments mak- 
ing appropriations for the same purpose. 

An illustration is better than a gen- 
eralization. Let us take this illustration. 
Like most states Kansas has a state Fire 
Marshall, whose duties include measures 
for fire prevention. The result is that 
the local officials shirk that part of their 
duties, but keep on drawing their pay. 

It takes three sets of civil engineers to 
build a federal-aid road, federal engr 
neers, state engineers, and local engineers. 
To a perhaps prejudiced observer, like 
the writer of this piece, there seem tobe 
as many engineers on a road job as there 
are laborers. 

In public health there are three com- 
plete sets of officials, national, state and 
local, all doing the same job, and get 
ting in each others’ way. In public 
roads again three complete sets of super 
vising officers, representing the national, 
state and local governments. In 
ing animal health two sets of officers, 
national and state. In fire prevention 
two sets, state and local. In prohibition 
enforcement, three complete sets, mi 
tional, state and local. 

It is a curious fact that the opponenis 
of the McNary-Haugen bill have never 
suggested the perfectly obvious plan 
stopping the appropriations, aD 
are enormous, used to increase 
tural production. ; 

The cure for the whole tax matters 
to stop waste, stop duplication of ' 
cers, sew up the pockets of the variow 
governments.—RopNey A. ELWARD. 
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Roofing Felt will not burn ‘ 


This Firesafe Roofing Can be Used 
on all Types of Roofs in any Climate 


ERE is a roofing which 
is a versatile performer. 
Flat roofs or slopes are all the 
same to this roofing built 
up by Johns-Manville from 
Asbestos Felt. And wherever 
Johns- Manville Asbestos 
Roofing is laid it makes a roof 
safe against fire. The basis of 
this roofing is asbestos, which 
of course will not burn. 


Asbestos fibres are “felted” 
to form a material far differ- 
ent from the ordinary rag 
felt used in roofing. Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Felt will 
not burn. Rag felt will burn 
fast and furiously. (Read the 
description of the “Roofing 
Sandwich Test” elsewhere on 
this page.) Climate does not 


MASTER 


affect Johns - Manville Built- 
up Asbestos Roofing. Neither 
the intense sun of the tropics 
nor the coldest winter 
weather causes leaks. 


Thesurface of Johns-Manville 
Built-up Asbestos Roofing is 
smooth and clean. There is 
no slag or gravel to clog down- 
spouts and gutters, or to add 
useless weight. The surface is 
roofing asphalt, attractive in 
appearance, and time-defying. 


The Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, the American Brass Company, 
General Electric Co.,andmanyother 
famous industrial concerns have 
roofed building after building with 
Johns-Manville Built-up Asbestos. 
The reason for these repeat orders 
is that Johns-Manville roofing has 
proved its value to the complete sat- 
isfaction of plant superintendents, 
executives and boards of directors, 


ns-Manville 


BUILT-UP ASBESTOS ROOFING 









FEED THIS ROOFING SANDWICH TO 
THE FLAMES AND WATCH THE RESULT 





The Roofing Sandwich consists of a piece of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Roofing Felt clipped under celluloid 
beside a piece of ordinary rag felt. When the celluloid 
is lighted its fierce flame licks the rag felt into crumbling 
ashes in a few minutes. The Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Felt is uninjured by the same flame. 


Firebrands on ordinary roofs will start tar coverings flam- 
ing. The rag felt beneath feeds the flames. Firebrands 
on aJohns-Manville Built-up Asbestos roof cannot ignite 
the layers of Asbestos Felt even in the remote event of 
melting through the tough asphalt top surface. Send for 
a free Roofing Sandwich and make this test youself. 


( 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York Chicago Cleveland 
*Branches in all large cities 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Please send me free of cost a Roofing Sandwich. 


ME. si vals ch tekebidsstedieadakess 





When writing to Jounns-Manvitte Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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HIS is not a story of retail big- 

hess—rather, it is a story of re- 

tail grocery smallness which 

came under good management 
of the sort to triple its volume within 
twelve months. 

And that good management was the 
result of a woman’s painstaking efforts. 
A woman, incidentally, who maintains 
her home, cares for a growing son and 
has the courage, because of home-making 
duties, to open her little store at 8 a.m. 
and elose at 6 p. m. (an hour and one- 
half later on Saturday) and to close 
Thursday afternoon the year around. 

Yet carefully kept books show a gross 
profit. of 29 per cent, a net profit of little 
more than 16 per cent. 

The store is not more than 25x50 feet 
in size, at Fiftieth Street and Baltimore 
Avenue in Kansas City, Mo., in the 
heart of an apartment district. 


Sales Grow Rapidly 


A tee ago last July Mrs. Marie A. 
Schorling, with some grocery store 
experience, but never in the management 
end—except for two weeks, once upon a 
time, pinch-hitting for a buyer—put her 
savings into the stock of this small, not 
entirely successful store. Its sales that 
first summer month that she was in 
charge totaled about $600. 

Last July, a year later, the sales were 
$1,800, and growing steadily. 

Within three blocks are two chain 
stores, one of the largest and finest of 
the city’s independent grocery retailers 
and two other independent grocers. 

What has made Mrs. Schorling suc- 
cessful? How has she developed her 
trade? How has she checked overhead? 

“T soon found that people liked good 


Customers Like Good Treatment 


How a woman built a successful small grocery store 
By LEONARD PAINTER 


treatment, and particularly that children 
responded to courtesies,’ Mrs. Schor- 
ling explains. 

“I believe that my candy department 
alone has figured much in my increased 
sales. The children on their way to and 
from school like to stop in here because 
they get just as careful treatment in the 
purchase of a penny’s worth of candy as 
if they were buying the day’s food for 
their mothers. In turn, I have found 
that they have persuaded a number of 
mothers to change their trade to my store 
because they like to come here. Not so 
much profit on small candy sales—but 
it leads to more! 

“Another thing. I know that some gro- 
cers show that they feel slighted when 
someone comes in to buy a loaf of bread, 
knowing the purchaser has bought the 
day’s food from another store, has for- 
gotten the bread, and is making this pur- 
chase just because the store is handy. I 
don’t feel hurt about such things. I 
figure that if you can keep on satisfying 
the occasional purchaser well enough, he 
will some day be a regular customer. 

“The bulk of my trade is all within 
three blocks. I did away with an old de- 
livery truck when I bought the store and 
now I even give delivery service with the 
aid of a boy, who delivers. We two are 
my only ‘employes.’ 

“T have used no advertising. I have 
quoted no special prices, had no bargains, 
held no sales. All of my goods have been 
sold at the regular margin of profit. 

“And that policy has succeeded in spite 
of the fact that I bought a miscellaneous 
stock, some of it not the kind I would 
stock now, and I had to clear it out. All 
of my present stock is well advertised 
merchandise, which is well known.” 
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Mrs. Schorling cuts her own meat. 
She has a meat department—she eon. — 
siders that department very essential in 
building up a city trade. 

“T have acquired the confidence of 
trade,” she says. 
denly must serve an unexpected 
she calls up, explains the cire 
and says she must have an extra 
cut of a certain kind of meat. Yorar 
be sure I make certain she gets just what 
she wants. 


has confidence in my whole store.” 


Shows Good Management 


 ceceng management and daily coun | 


tesy are responsible for Mrs. Schor 


ling’s success, dating from the day of pur 1 : 


chase when she had an expert accountant} 
open up her books and plan a simple © 
method by which she might know dally 
the status of her little business. 
Essentially, Mrs. Schorling is a hou | 
woman, a mother. But, according to he 


own admission, her hands must be busy— J 


and certainly, too, must her head have” 
been busy, if results are any criterion, 


“lf Mrs. Jones sud. | 


I find that if a customer has 
confidence in my meat selections, she | 














And—underscore this—she has not | 


overbought. She has catered well to the 
neighborhood but not to any costly 
whims that would have left slow-moving 
merchandise on her shelves. 

What do her patrons think! 

I sat on my front porch the other even- 
ing. Two women were talking on the 
sidewalk below, one of them back ona 
visit after six months away from the city. 

“And how is our Lady, the Grocer?” 
she asked. 


“Well,” the other responded, “if there — 
is anyone in this block not trading with 


her, I don’t know who it is.” 











Twenty Years Ago 


CHANGING TIMES ALTER THE CHASE 





ORR IN THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. COPYRIGHT, 1928. 
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Where Are These 
Buses Going ? 


(Continued from page 44) 

In other words, privately owned 

piles, and not buses, are forcing 
sy cars off the streets. We know, 

eareful checking, that with street 


q ears off the streets and buses on them to 
~ gecommodate riders traffic flows twice as 


fast. Buses can swing to the curbs, pick 
fares, and move on. Street cars oc- 
cupy the center of the streets and when 
stop, traffic, as a rule, also has to 
come to a halt. 

By making the bus an ally and not a 
competitor, the street-car company can 
remove its rails from the streets. It can 
put its rails in the air or underground, 
tan give express service and better take 
eare of out-lying and suburban points. 

The most important thing, as everyone 
must realize, is public convenience—and 


better serving the public should be the | 


first consideration. 

The motor bus industry is not fighting 
regulations because of a mere whim 
against being regulated, but some of the 

rules do not fit in with public 
‘convenience and some of them, if put 
into effect, would choke a new industry. 


Foreign Bus Development 


r foreign countries there will be a very 

big development in bus lines during 
the coming years. Particularly in South 
America, South Africa and Australia. 
In these countries road building has not 
developed to the extent which exists in 
the United States and Canada and this, 
in its way, is favorable to bus transpor- 
tation, Favorable in that the mistake of 
building narrow highways is likely not to 
be repeated. 

The use of buses will develop the roads 
and because of the higher cost of purchas- 
ing and operating privately owned auto- 
mobiles there should be a corresponding 
improvement in the market for buses. 
Outside of the United States and the 
Western countries of Europe, most of the 
great world areas have few railroads and 
few systems of electric transportation. 
‘Until the advent of the motor car and 
the bus these areas were dependent upon 
century-old means of transportation. 

_ Although we have taken long strides 

fa this country during recent years in 

developing bus transportation it is my 

opinion that still longer strides will be’ 

taken. In other countries buses will 
me increasingly popular. 

But the bus business is a different 
Proposition from the railroad business, 
or the system of electric transportetion. 
{i$ a new business. The service is a 
different one because it is developing a 
different traveling public. 

emming in the growing business with 

ted regulations will only unneces- 
srily restrict the full usefulness of this 
new type of transportation. For, it is 
Mansportation that is reaching down and 
frving in its way to broaden viewpoints 
the lives of many millions of people. 
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EN principal construction contracts and 

24 engineering reports covering a wide 

range of requirements are included in recent 

Stone & Webster work for the Ford Motor 
Company, at home and abroad. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
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MAGINE a heating unit for large industrial areas 
that forces heated air where you want it, when you 
want it and as much as you want—that eliminates cold 
corners and heat pockets—that can be used for venti- 
lating as well as for heating—a heating unit that is so 
simple and accessible that anyone can take it apart and 
assemble it with only a few ordinary tools. A heating 
unit that can be regulated to keep comfortable working 
conditions in industrial buildings regardless of type or 
construction. A modern heating unit which puts waste 
heat to work and reduces expense in every manner 
known to scientific heating. Sucha unit is the new 
Sirocco Unit Heater. 


Built by the makers of the Venturafin Unit Heater— 
the Sirocco Unit is of high velocity type for floor or 
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VENTILATING, MEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DaYInG, MECHANICAL | DRAFT 
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‘The Sirocco Unit Heater 
Sor Industrial Heating & Ventilating 


aS Ce 5 








Fleer and Ceiling 
Applications 
figh and low pressure type 


ceiling application, high or low pressure installation, It 
fills a decided need for adequate heating equipment in 
large industrial buildings, warehouses, gymnasiums 
and other structures of large area. 


We know that the Sirocco Unit Heater offers advan- 
tages and economies heretofore considered impossible 
in the heating and ventilating of large industrial areas 
... we know that this heater is worthy of our name 
and reputation, and we sincerely hope that we may be 
able to consult with you and show you how your plant 
can be benefited by its use. 


Mail the coupon today for complete information apply- 
ing to your particular heating problem—No obligation. 


Cc O U P O N 


I am interested in Sirocco Unit Heaters for 


Type of building Paeameni 
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AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO ee rm a Pa eee “a 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES SEEDER AD et PR adel 5 93 “0 
When writing tc American Brower Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Are All Chinese Fair Shooters? 


There’s a legend to that effect but I’m afraid it’s a myth 


By HAMILTON BUTLER 


ANY AMERICANS, who 

have not lived in China, 

are victims of the popu- 

lar misconception that all 
Chinese are honest. The Chinese them- 
selves know better. 

The first Chinese teacher I had was a 
“Christian” named Chang. He proved 
that the Chinese saying, “If you want a 
dishonest servant, hire a Christian,” was 
not entirely without support in fact. 
After he had been tutoring me for a fort- 
night or so, Chang took to smoking my 
messmate’s cigars, without even the for- 
mality of asking my permission. 


Cigars for Kleptomania 


E decided to commence the liquida- 
tion of our debt to China by dis- 
eouraging dishonesty in its literati. There 
were always some worm-eaten or other- 
wise imperfect cigars in the shipments 
from Manila. In a separate box we as- 
sembled the defectives from a half-dozen 
boxes and placed them prominently on 
the sideboard. Then we removed from 
sight anything else that could be smoked. 
The next morning I deliberately de- 
layed my appearance in school. When I 
finally walked in on Chang, he was 
hunched over in our easiest chair drawing 
desperately at a cigar through which a 
worm had bored its fatal way. Aligned 
on the arm of the chair were three other 
cigars that quite plainly showed evidence 
of having been brought into unsuccessful 
contact with the hot 
end of a match. 

I asked Chang, ac- 
cording to native cus- 
tom, whether he had 
had breakfast; and 
then we took up once 
more the pursuit of the 
elusive tzu hao. After 
that a box of fifty ci- 
gars lasted Jack as long 
as it had before this 
preceptor became a 
daily visitor to our 
menage. 

Chang subsequently 
evened the score by 
taking advantage of my ignorance of 
local values to sell me for six dollars a 
pair of miniature soapstone seals which 
I found out later I could have bought for 
thirty cents in the Chinese city. 

The termination of hostilities in Man- 
churia was expected to lead to a tre- 
mendous demand for cotton goods in that 
territory; but it didn’t. Chinese godowns 


ven 








Your — “squeezed” the 


or on your purchase 


from Tientsin to Canton were left stacked 
to their roofs with goods for which there 
was no market. They had been bought 
on time—and their time had expired. 
With a single exception, as I remember, 
all of the Chinese defendants in these 
suits for debt brought by American firms 
took their medicine like honest men. 
They could not all 
meet their obligations 
on due date; but they 
made the best settle- 
ments they could. 

The one exception 
was Yang, a young 
shroff (cashier). Ob- 
taining a bank credit 
of $20,000, Yang had 
gone from one for- 
eign commission house 
to another, showed 
his credit and ordered 
goods to the full 
amount of it from 
seven or eight differ- 
ent firms. Competition for orders was 
keen; so there was no check up until the 
goods arrived. The bottom had then 
fallen out of the market. Yang, whose 
honesty was at least debatable, was finan- 
cially and reputationally ruined. When 
the police sought him, he was not at home. 
When we last heard of him, he was in 
Shensi and still going north. 

A case involving infringement of the 
trade-mark of “Eagle Brand” condensed 
milk was brought be- 
fore Assistant Magis- 
trate Li and myself. 
The Shanghai agency 
for this milk was held 
by J. J. Connell. W. 
S.Fleming,an Ameri- 
can lawyer practicing 
in Shanghai, was his 
attorney. They drag- 
ged a Chinese dealer 
into court one after- 
noon and charged him 
with distributing a 
spurious product un- 
der “Eagle Brand” 
labels. As evidence 
they produced a case of condensed milk 
which they had purchased in his shop. 
The milk had been imported from Ger- 
many and Holland in plain tins and 
labelled in Shanghai. 

The offending labels differed. There 
was one with an exact reproduction of 
the “eagle,” with the words “Bird 
Brand” appearing in the Chinese inscrip- 





When I walked in on Chang 
he was drawing at a cigar 


tion; while another bore the picture of 
a bird closely resembling an eagle and 
the Chinese words “Eagle Brand.” The 
defense made much of the wording in one 
instance and of the illustration in the 
other; but the prosecution had little dif- 
ficulty in meeting an argument based so 
palpably on the principle of heads I win, 
tails you lose. 

At that time, al- 
though trade-marks 
and copyrights were 
subjects of interna- 
tional conversations, 
all the court had to 
guide it was common 
sense and the primary 
concepts of commercial 
henesty. 

“This is dishonest,” 
the assistant magis- 
trate declared. “We 
will make an example 
of this man by con- 
fiscating his stock of 
milk and placing him under a heavy bond 
not to handle the spurious product again.” 

The effect of this exemplary sentence 
was instantaneous and satisfactory, as far 
as Shanghai was concerned. The efforts 
of the German consul to have the case 
reopened by higher authority fell flat. 
The magistrate and the taotai confirmed 
the judgment. Other Chinese distrib- 
utors took the hint. 

When I tried the same thing on a police 
court official in Tientsin, a few months 
later, I was less successful. I visited a 
number of Chinese shops on the mud- 
flats of the Pei-ho and brought back to 
the consulate a rickshaful of fraudulently 
labelled milk. The designs were various; 
but the principal one was our old Shang- 
hai friend, an “eagle” with the Chinese 
words “Bird Brand.” 


Disadvantage of Native Court 


A Connell’s request I took the matter 
up with the local police magistrate, a 
young, supercilious official who had the 
advantage o! sitting on Chinese soil that 
had not been alienated. At Shanghai a 
foreigh police force could be depended 
on for purposes of search and seizure. At 
Tientsin, at least in the native city, where 
the shops were and where the magistrate 
sat, the assistance of foreign police was 
not available. 

After a morning spent in wrangling 
with the magistrate over the number of 
feathers in the tails of the two eagles, 
spurious and genuine, we ended in a dead- 
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acquered Walls Of 





practically scratch 
and chip proof 


Circle A Partitions can be obtained in 
genuine Lacquer Enamel. This finish 
gives them practically a scratch-proof 
surface, that can be washed without fear 
of bleaching or checking. TheseCircle A 
Partitions willstand up and give service 
indefinitely—and keep up the good ap- 
pearances while doing it. 

Should they be scratched —Circle A 
Partitions can be refinished right on the 
job. There is no enamel to bake on. No 
need to send Circle A Partitions back 
to the factory for re-finishing. 

With Circle A Partitions, offices can be 
rearranged almost overnight. There is 
no messy plastering—no workmen 
trampingin and out—noexcessive noise. 
Send for “Partitions” today—no obliga- 
tion, of course. 

CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


658 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


New York Office 
Farmers Loan & Trust Bldg., 475 Fifth Ave., New York 


CIRCLE 
PARTITIONS 


SECTIONAL * MOVABLE 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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lock, which meant that no action would 
be taken. Whether it was the genuine 
eagle or the spurious that had twelve 
feathers in its tail, while the other had 
thirteen, I can’t remember; but I can 
remember how desperately I strove to 
convince the magistrate that a customer 
wasn’t going to stop every time he wanted 


| a can of milk and count the feathers in 


the bird’s tail. The labels were not ez- 
actly alike; therefore there was no in- 
fringement! 

Americans are fairly familiar with the 
term “squeeze,” a pidgin English word 
approximately synonymous with our own 
“graft,” although devoid of some of the 
latter’s unsavory connotations. An ade- 
quate definition of 
it is the legitimate 
misappropriation of 
funds passing 
through the hands 
of anyone in China 
from gateman to 
governor. 

The “squeeze” 
system was so 
thoroughly estab- 
lished in China, 
when I was there 
and so universally 
recognized that it 
had lost the taint of 
dishonesty. A Chinese official would 
“squeeze,” who would have scorned to 
pad his expense account. When you 
made a purchase and it was delivered at 
your gate, your gateman levied on the 
vendor a percent:ge of what you had 
paid him. The proceeds from this levy 
were distributed among the servants ac- 
cording to a fixed scale. When your cook 
went to market, you were “squeezed.” 
You didn’t feel it at the moment; but 
your bank book did. 

A messmate and I went to a rug-maker 
in Peking to order a rug for the students’ 
mess. We bargained with the rug-maker, 
as one had to do with the makers of rugs 
and of everything else in China. 

At last he said, “You can have it for 
$100 if you come and take it away your- 
selves; but if I have to deliver it at your 
compound I must charge $120 for it.” 

The additional $20 was the “squeeze” 
that he would have to pay the gateman. 

Another time we went into the Chinese 
city for some ornamental lanterns for the 
courtyard. A coolie from the shop fol- 
lowed us back, carrying them. When we 
reached the gate, we looked around. The 
lanterns were standing on the banquette 
half a block behind, while the coolie was 
disappearing through the water gate, as 
fast as his legs would take him. Thus he 
escaped paying tribute to the servants. 

The reputation of Americans as able 
and reckless spenders had extended to 
China. At the American Legation the 
servants’ “squeeze” was 20 per cent of 
the value of goods purchased; at the 
other foreign legations it was 15 per cent. 

Chinese servants in Chinese families 
took their “squeeze,” which partially ex- 
plains their ability to exist on starvation 
wages; but there it was dog fight dog. 





I would make bold to bargain 
with one of the vendors 






They could not get away with so much 
as they could in foreign families op 
messes, Whose members were not equally 
familiar with native customs and values. 
So ingrained was this practice in the 
social system of China that, as the story 
goes, a native cook, whose missionary 
mistress offered to double his wages if he 
would abandon what she mistook for g 
dishonest habit, answered that to do go 
would result in his being ostracized and 
expelled from the cooks’ union. 
“Squeeze” did not stop in those days 
with the servants. When taxes were due 
the chih hsiens or district magistrates eol- 
lected from the people all they thought 
the traffic would bear. As a rule they 
knew to the frae- 
tion of a tael how 
far they could go; 
but occasionally a 
magistrate would 
give the screw one 
turn too.many. The 
next time he took 


if his chair was not. 
torn to pieces by an. 
irate mob and he 
himself soundly 
thrashed. — 


When the taxes. 


had been paid, thé 


magistrates deducted their “squeeze” and 


remitted the balance to the prefects, who 
deducted their “squeeze” and remitted 
the remainder to the governors, who de- 
ducted their “squeeze” and remitted what 
was left to the viceroys, who ; deducted 
their “squeeze” and sent the leavings te 
Peking, where they were “squeezed” still 
further by court officials before they 
reached the treasury. 

At each ‘stage of its progress to the 
capital the money originally collected 
rom the taxpayers was subjected to what 
we should call peculation at the hands 
of officials and in accordance with a seale 
as definitely fixed as that which obtained 
among the servants in their domestic es- 
tablishments. The taxpayers knew this; 
but as long as no official took more than 
his recognized share, they were content. 


Low Pay: Much Graft 


HE salaries of Chinese officials were 

relatively no handsomer than the 
wages of Chinese “domestics.” The salary 
of a viceroy was a few paltry thousands 
a year. The job had cost him at least a 
million dollars to obtain and he had to 
spend another million a year in Peking 
to keep it. A single banquet might cost 
him more than an entire year’s pay; yet 
during his tenure of office he was under 
constant entertainment obligations. 

At the end of three years he was ex- 
pected to retire, well fixed for life—and 
give someone else a chance. Graft in 
America; but in China a recognized, tol- 
erated and apparently smoothly working 
system of compensation for public serv- 
ice. 
As soon as I arrived in Peking—arrivals 
are promptly broadcast by one’s servants, 
who have an eye to their own interest—I 


the air he was lucky 
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F THE performance of 
the Super-Speed Pro- 
tectograph the Humble Oil 
& Refining Company says: 
“We are well pleased with 
our Todd Super-Speed Pro- 


tectograph. We find it is 
faster than any other Protec- 
tograph we have ever used, 
and have no trouble in pro- 
tecting from 1200 to 1500 
checks an hour. The service 
rendered by The Todd 
Company is also greatly 
appreciated.” 


When writing to Tue Toop Company please mentior 


ine | yoo 


checks an hour” 


satisfaction have come 
from a preat variety of 
Super-Speed users—in- 
dustries with the prob- 
lem of preparing pay- 
roll checks, banks issu- 
ing dividend checks or 
other checks in quanti- 
ties, public utilities, mu- 
nicipalities, businesses of 
every description. 

The Super-Speed is 
continually making, 
everywhere, new records 
of economy in the time 
and labor of check prep- 
aration. This remarkable 
Todd machine shreds the 
amount lines on checks in two 
colors of indelible ink at the 
rate of 1200 to 1500 checks 
an hour! The imprint defies 
alteration and marks a check 
as an instrument of modern 
business, quickly and easily 
legible, attractive and unmis- 
takable. 


Any office that issues checks 
in quantities will be interested 
in the economies possible with 
the Super-Speed. Have a 
Todd representative demon- 
strate to you the marvelous 
speed, the simplicity and the 
all-around economy of the 
Super-Speed in your busi- 
ness., Call the Todd office in 
your city. Or send us the cou- 
pon for more information. 
The Todd Company, Protec- 
tograph Division. (Est. 
1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
makers of the Protectograph, 
Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 





THE TODD COMPANY 10-28 
Protectograph Division 
1130 University Ave. Rockestac, N. Y. 


Please send me further information 
about the 


Super-S; Prot aph 
Gi Seng fees Exotactoerso 


Name 





Address 
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Many such expressions °f CHECK PROTECTION 
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the consideration 


it deserves... 


If power costs had the 
attention this item de- 
serves— you’d encourage 
your engineer to seek in- 
formation. ... because the 
cost of power is coming 
down, power-making and 
power-using equipment is 
more efficient. 


Your equipment maylook 
good as new—but it isn’t 
as good as the newer and 
it may cost you more to 
run it than to scrap it. 


To know how modern low 
power costs are achieved, come 
to the National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical En- 
gineering. And send your en- 
gineers. 


More than 500 manufacturers 
of equipment for producing 
and utilizing power willexhibit. 
Heating and ventilating, air 
conditioning, materials han- 
dling equipment, etc.—all for 
inspection and discussion. 


Remember the dates and plan 
to come—December 3-8, Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 


qth NATION me 

EXPOSITION 

POWER tf 
MECHANICAI 


ENGINEERING 

~ HEATING & 
VENTILATING 
—— 





Management International Exposition 
Company, largest industrial os 
organization in the world 
@© 2848 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 


| traders of Amer- 
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was beset by Chinese peddlers who wish- 
ed to sell me mandarin coats, articles of 
cloissonné, old coins, carved ivory balls 
and I don’t know what other trash. They 
were all new to me and I bought a room- 
ful of them. 

Occasionally I would make bold to bar- 
gain with one of these itinerant vendors 
and was greatly elated when I could in- 
duce him to come down 10 or 15 per cent 
from his original demand. When I be- 
came better acquainted with the curio 
market, I was mortified to discover that 
in most cases I had even then paid from 
two-or three to ten times what the articles 
were worth. 


Haggling Among Professionals 


AS experienced an “old China hand” as 
the Chinese Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Legation was once*forced to make 
good an offer of fifty cents for a “jade” 
paper-cutter for which the shopkeeper 
had first asked fifty dollars. P 

Caveat emptor. Americans, accustom- 
ed to shopping where price-tags tell the 
whole ‘story, where they can take it or 
leave it, as the price suits or does not suit 
them, are poorly equipped to engage in a 
battle of time and wits with Chinese 
shopkeepers, who know that tomorrow 
will be another day and who have reduced 
the art of bargaifing to a fine point. 

The foreigner who visits the cloisonné 
shops of Peking or the jade and ivory 
shops of Canton and comes away feeling 
that he has wasted his time and been 
cheated in the end misses the spirit of 
the oceasion. The Chinese look upon 
bargaining and 
price-haggling as 
an art, a game. 
They find in this 
matching of wits a 
pastime, at which 
they are content 
to spend hours at 
atime. All this is 
lost on the silent 


ica, 

Another and less 
defensible art 
highly developed 
in Chinese com- 
mercial life is adulteration and admix- 
ture. Vast quantities of wool are ex- 
ported from Tientsin. When I was sta- 
tioned there Shensi clip would come into 
Tientsin in native bales containing as 
high as 30 or 40 per cent of foreign mat- 
ter, chiefly dirt and stones, according to 
weight. 

Small farmers had raised this wool in 
western China. They had taken it into 
town and sold or bartered it for groceries. 
All of the weol brought into all of the 
towns in a district had then been assem- 
bled at a single shipping point. All of 
the wool assembled at all of the shipping 
points in a larger area had then been col- 
lected at a single center, where it had 
been loaded on camels and started on its 
long journey under the shadow of the 
Great Wall to the rail-head of the Peking- 
Kalgan railway. 





Native bales of wool contain 
a percentage of stones 


At each stage of the journey of this 
wool to and through the eapital and down 
to Tientsin something had been taken out 
of it, something added to it. A few 
of dirt thrown into a bale by this natiye 
dealer, a few more by the next dealer g 

4 ’ 
cobblestone by the third—all added to its 
weight and possibly fooled some buyer 
along its route to the sea. 

This practice only annoyed the foreign 
wool men in Tientsin. They were not 
fooled or cheated by it. They had to haye 
the wool cleaned and rebaled by machip- 
ery; but they paid for wool and nothing 
else. 

Similarly fowl feathers, which were ex- 
ported in immense quantities from the 
Yangtsze valley, would arrive at Shang- 
hai with as high as seventy-five per cent 
of dirt in them. They, too, would have 
to be picked over and rebaled before 
they were accepted by the foreign agents, 
They were sold by the pound. 

The fancy feathers exported from 
Shanghai, such as eagle and egret, were 
sold by the ounce; so it was worth the 
while of dishonest traders to go to more 
trouble with them. A common way of 
“treating” fancy feathers was to insert 
a fine lead wire in each quill. 

Anyone who has tasted a brew from the 
best Anhui or Chekiang tea leaf would 
never abandon it for Ceylon tea; yet the 
native growers utterly failed to profit by 
the superiority of their product. They 
clung to antiquated and careless methods 
of cultivation, curing and merchandising, 
which enabled their competitors in Cey- 
lon to run away with the world market. 
Chinese dealers added 
the evil of admixture. 
While I was in China, 
a cargo of Chinese 
“tea” was turned 
back from an Austra- 
lian port because it 
was discovered that 
three-fourths of the 
“tea”? was iron filings. 

An American mil- 
ler, who had come out 
to the Yangtsze to set 
up a flour mill equip- 
ped with American 
machinery and show 
the Chinese how to operate it, stated that 
the native wheat sent in to him to grind 
was heavily weighted with pellets of 
stone, which could not be washed out. 

When foreign trade was forced on 
China, at Canton, against the protest and 
to the consternation of the Government 
in Peking, cheating a foreigner was made 
a capital offense. Great Britain and 
France were handy with their gunboats 
in those days; and the Government did 
not wish to ,,ive them any excuse for re 
prisals. Substantial Chinese merchants 
have a high sense of commercial honor and 
their word is usually as good as their 
bond, among themselves as well as in their 
dealings with foreigners; but the added 
inducement of saving their necks may 
have had something to do with the early 
development of the American legend that 
all Chinese are honorable. 
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Men Fail Their 
Way Upward 


By EARL REEVES 


N ALL the schools lately given over 
to the teaching of “business meth- 
od” what is perhaps the most basic 

business axiom probably is ignored. 

That axiom might be stated as fol- 
lows: Success is built of many failures. 

The whole tendency of systematization 
js to develop grooves of procedure, fool- 
proof methods. A system takes the past 
performances of many men and tries to 
make a chart out of it all. 

Men below a certain line of achieve- 
ment are likely to be chart readers. 
They are searching for the whatever-it- 
js that has permitted the Boss to be- 
come a boss. There grows up a tendency 


“to think of the Boss as having arrived 


because he could preconceive a complete 
and smoothly working business plan, then 


- wish it into existence. 


“T cannot do that,” the young man 
says to himself, and is disheartened, set 
back. 

Of course the fact is that the Boss 


doesn’t do it. 
Experiments with Sales Letters 


SAT chatting the other day with a 

foreign vice-president of a very big 
corporation, sixty per cent of whose sales 
are made abroad. I was picturing him 
as alert, swift and sure; essentially the 
master of the destinies of his great firm 
—since he directed the collection of the 
bulk of its dollars each year. Then he 
said: 

“When I write a sales letter I never 
broadcast it immediately. I have been 
in this business for a good many years, 
and I know the foreign end of it from 
actual experience _abroad—years and 
years of it. Moreover, I began by sell- 
ing this product from door to door. I 
know the business. But before I send 
out a sales letter I try it on a few 
branches, test it out, watch reactions, 
rewrite it, test it again. Sometimes I 
throw one out entirely, but not so often.” 

Here, I thought, was a man I was 
about to label a super-man of business, 
who was feeling his way; building sell- 
ing letters on failures, if you will. 

A few days later Edison viewed some 
color movies and said: 

“I tried it and made a common failure 
of it.” 

That recalled to mind the fact that 
he also tried both wireless telegraphy 
and the radio tubes—and made common 
failures of them. Moreover, the whole 

nian process might even be stated 
a8 using a thousand failures to secure a 
Single success. At the nine-hundredth 


unsuccessful experiment associates might 
be discouraged at failure; but to Edison, 
&s he has expressed it, the nine hundred 
S0-called failures constituted a gain in 
Knowledge, nine hundreds ways of doing 
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A message from motordom 


INCE the earliest days, motor car manufacturers have 
relied upon Hyatt to develop anti-friction bearings 
that would overcome problems peculiar to their products. 


The satisfactory manner in which Hyatt has co- 
operated and continues to cooperate with these manu- 
facturers is evidenced by the large number of fine cars, 
trucks and busses that are Hyatt equipped. 


Millions and millions of motor car miles are proving 
the mettle of Hyatt Roller Bearings... the same bearings 
which industry is using so successfully in material han- 
dling equipment, line shafting and machinery in general. 

Whether you have need for bearings as part of the 
equipment you build or for the machinery or equipment 
that helps produce it—there is always a Hyatt Roller 
Bearing suited for the application. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark 





Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 





HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 





 ————— 


({"}PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS|“7} 


When writing to Hyarr Router Beartnc Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Electrically 
operated... 


freight elevator doors 


PEELLE Electrical Door Operators in combi- 
nation with PEELLE Counterbalanced Doors 
represent the pianacle in elevator enclosure 
efficiency. Developed ten years ago by PEELLE, 
this Aladdin-like, swift, electrical opening and 
\, losing of freight elevator doors is standard 
equipment in scores of buildings, throughout 
the United States. The mere touch of the but- 
ton... and freight elevator traffic moves from 
_ ~~} car to floor with speed and economy. Electrical 
4 | operation . .. plus doors of sturdy construction, 
faultless operation and safety. €. Consult one 
of our engineers. Or catalog illustrating various 
types of PEELLE Doors will be sent on request. 
THE PEELLE COMPANY, Brooklyn, New York 


Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia and 80 other cities 
In Coneda: Teronte and Hamilton, Ontario serge 


P EELLE Freight D OORS 


Elevator 


“The doorway of America’s freight elevator traffic” 
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Still Goin g Strong! 


FOUR YEARS AGO George E. Roberts, Vice President 
of the National City Bank, New York, wrote a series 
of articles for Nation’s Bustness under the title 


“Things to Tell Your Men” 


A Series on Economics in Homespun 


More than 500,000 reprints of this series of articles have been dis- 
tributed by Nation’s Business, on request. And after four years, 
the demand for reprints is still alive. 


NATION’S BUSINESS will reprint at cost on request 
any article in any quantity. Attractive booklet size 
suitable for distribution. 
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a thing had been eliminated because © 
they wouldn’t work. 

Among my personal friends the man 
whose success has been most meteoric jg 
the man who has made the most mig. 
takes. Viewed afterwards, and from 
distance, his various achievements look 
like brilliant conceptions. 

Actually they were made up of 
false starts, much tacking; right-about. 
faces, even. And while men who feared 
failure might ponder deeply trying to 
arrive at a sure plan, he might start four 
efforts at once, fail three times, ignore 
the failures, and concentrate on the 
thing which brought results. 


“Trial and Error’ Man 


RITING a book about Herbert 
Hoover lately has brought me into 
contact with another trial and error man. 
Giving Hoover that name may gur- 
prise readers. We have so persistently 
credited him with godlike powers of 
organizing, of planning, of reducing big 
projects to mathematical precision. But 
I find that he has been impatient with 
us over this misconception of ours. 

. “People seem to have an impression,” 
he has said, “that somebody conceived a 
perfect and complete plan which could 
be simply charted and placed in opera- 
tion. Things just don’t happen that way, 

“There is nothing mysterious about 
what happens; there is no highly con- 
ceived plan all worked out and put into 
operation. 

“What does happen is that cognizance 
is taken of the fact that something needs 
to be done. That is the problem. It is 
met to the best of one’s ability—mistakes 
are made in the process—but what are 
we all doing if not that?” 

What are we all doing if not failing 
in order to succeed, making mistakes in 
| order to learn? 

Business method can be simplified, 
short-cuts invented; the routine can be 
charted; but at the essential points the 
chart reader may be handicapped by his 
inference that his books and instructors 
have found for him the smooth way 
through. But the Boss is doubtful about 
the chart reader, or the young man who 
knows all that has been taught. The 
Boss is looking for the young man who 
has what he has himself; and that is not 
a system, but only a constant readiness. 








Pacific Trade Council 


“FREAMWORK in Foreign Trade” was 
the keynote of the Pacific Foreign 
Trade Council’s Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion held in Los Angeles, September 18 
to 20. 
Shipping and trade problems were 
given paramount attention. Export poe 
sibilities of the coast, aviation and its 
potentialities in foreign trade, trade pr 
oneering throgh motion pictures, farm 
relief via foreign trade, and influences of 
the Panama and Suez canals on Paeifie 
Coast trade were among the many sub- 





jects studied. 
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3 Rising Costs and 
. . 
he Narrowing Margins 
ILL your business show a satisfactory net 
; prot at the end of the year? Or will 
to the pirates of modern business, “rising __ 
mn. costs” and “narrowing margins,” exact the tribute 
i that is causing constantly decreasing net profits? 
of Addressograph equipment will help you solve 
i the problem. A few minutes speat in check- 
ut ing the Profit Analysis Sheet will demonstrate 
th to you how Addressograph methods are cut- 
ting expenses, sey efficiency and produc- 
” . 
, ing a larger volume of sales for thousands of 
a business concerns the world over. 
Id a 
Perhaps you have considered the Addressograph 
a- : : PR 
y as merely an addressing machine. Yet there . 
it are thousands upon thousands of concerns us- pits Honea. bone conch 
‘ ing Addressograph equipment for imprinting, ® Price fant Cataions® tion 
to listing and addressing 165 distinct business K 
forms. This work is done 10 to 50 times 
.e faster than with pen or typewriter errors im- 
1s possible. The Profit Analysis Sheet outlines 
is this broad service and demonstrates how the 
0g Addressograph will take a definite part in cutting "call faty 
re expenses and building net profits in your business, edules, “UAdls destination der, 
At your command and without cost or obliga- 
g “ ; 
, tion are the services of the Addressograph lets, £3, 
in rhe Fain? Postaje’ Mail 
Research Bureau — a centralization of proven ewe, Swatchg, Wraneees 
i facts and actual plans for economical name and 
data writing based on 35 years of experience 
of Addr aph users in over 3000 different 
le essograp 3 
. lines of business and non-commercial activities. 
Ss The day of guess-work in business is past— * 4b 
y the day of specialists who know is here. A ‘ Be 
it request from you will receive the prompt . > 4 
0 attention of the Research Bureau — the a, = 
leading authority in its field. If you desire, U\ sie 
e . ; 30 
. a survey will be made, without obligation, 
' of your business to determine in a definite 
way how Addressograph methods will cut ; ; 
3. expenses and increase your net profits. —" nea | 
Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 
AppREssOGRAPH ComPaANny,901 W. Van BurenSt., Chicago 
Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal 
European Head Office and Factory: London, England 
| _ Manufacturers of Graphotype, Addressograph, Dupligraph, Cardograph 
7] = @,' 
os : eS + speed 
Alddress OG oe 
$ TRADE MARK m9 6 s. 
3 ; Electric ; F 
PRINTS FROM TYPE models — at 
1 universal 
f ae . eer tad in appli- 
? et: Machines for every size and 
v . ° achines 
* More than an Addressing Machine , “Hand models kind of business — from the small 
- or small lists of hand operated machines to full auto- 
names and records, matics. Prices from $20 to $4400. 
When writing to ApprassoarapH Company please mention Nation's Business 
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FLEXIGLE-STAINLESS-REVERSIBLE 
NON-GLARING — NON-BREAKABLE 


. DESK TOPS 


Preserve your new desk tops— 
renew the old ones with these dis- 
tinctive Neo-Leum Tops. Cut to fit, 
they are simply laid on. They en- 
hance the appearance of any. desk 
and office; make writing easier; 
and are restful to the eyes. Re- 
turn many times their original cost 
h elimination of depreciation. 
Neo- on duty in thousands 
of offices relieving eye strain, fur- 
thering efficiency and comfort, and 
protecting equipment. Wire today 
for complete facts and at- 
tractive prices. 


Neo-Leum Tope are widely 
Imitated but never Lupli- 
cated! 







Wagemaker Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
_Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 

— furnish Full Facts attractive prices on 

e0- 


Tops. 
CE Mt A Gt sa 553 't oe aackiv ds teeewCS sss nateweaw 
ee. Ln att. sank steak ansaees as ce 
Attach to letterhead and mai Todayi “""""*"""*** 
— a 






































r plant cleaning ri, 
tions, it is important 
to have the job done right 
the first time—without re- 
cleaning, rehandling or re- 
tarding other operations. 















This is the kind of cleaning 
you get when you use 
Oakite methods. d- 


able—day-in-and-day-out— 
oo an economy in time, 
abor and material that 
makes it well worth while 
to have the facts. Write. 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning 
specialists, are located in the’ 
leading industrial centers of 
the United States and Canada, 


OAKITE PRODUCTS,INC, 
24A Thames St. New York, N.Y. 


TE 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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Three Eras in Banking 


(Continued from page 16) 
crisis from degenerating into a panic. 
During all this period, from the pas- 
sage of the Bank Act in 1864 to the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Reserve System, 
the banks of the country were obliged not 
only to adjust themselves to changing 
laws and banking requirements but also 
to new conditions in business and indus- 
try. The Civil War which ended shortly 
after the passage of the Bank Act of 1864 
brought to a close what may be called 
the first or foundation period in banking. 
The war had marked the end of an era 
in the country’s economic history. It had 
greatly stimulated industrial activity and 
had shown the country that American 
industry was capable of vast production. 


Resources Undeveloped 
CORDETIONS all pointed to great 


changes. Yet no one at the close of 
the Civil War could possibly have fore- 
seen the new inventions or the opening 
up of natural resources, the growth in 
population or the vast increase in wealth 
which was to take place in the space of 
a single lifetime. 

The great natural resources, which were 
to produce such untold wealth, were still 
largely undeveloped, and sometimes un- 
discovered. Such industries as petroleum, 
natural gas, aluminum and cement have 
grown up almost entirely in the last 50 or 
60 years. In 1865, we were importing 
copper, whereas today we supply half 
the copper used throughout the world. 

The demand for copper, lead, zinc and 
aluminum was greatly increased by dis- 
coveries in the field of electricity after 
1860. The waterpower, which was later 
to furnish the electric power for driving 
our street cars and lighting our houses, 
was going to waste. Until 1869, the 
Westinghouse Air Brake, which was so 
completely to revolutionize the transpor- 
tation system of the country, had not 
been put on the market. 

There were, with one or two exceptions, 
no great corporations or vast industrial 
enterprises such as we know today. The 
great automobile industry, for instance, 
was unknown in 1870, and amounted to 
only about half a billion dollars in 1914. 

Even the iron and steel industry was 
in its infancy in 1870. There had been, 
of course, a very considerable iron indus- 
try around Pittsburgh from the very 
early days. The presence of iron ore so 
néar the vast coal fields of Western Penn- 
sylvania made Pittsburgh the logical cen- 
ter of the steel and iron industry. But 
the rapid growth of that industry may be 
seen from the fact that the value of iron 
and steel and their products, except ma- 
chinery, amounted to $438,000,000 in 
1870; $2,138,000,000 in 1914, and had 
reached the enormous total of $6,462,- 
000,000 in 1925. 

Three circumstances were largely re- 
sponsible for the rapid growth of this 
industry. The first was the improvement 
in methods of production, such as the 








introduction of the Bessemer process; the 
second was the discovery of vast iron 
deposits on Lake Superior; and the third 
was the advent on the scene of such in- 
dustrial leaders as Andrew Carnegie, 
Henry Phipps, Henry C. Frick, Charles 
M. Schwab, and later Judge Gary, who 
with B. F. Jones and others, proved that, 
in spite of high wages and the high cost 
of living in the United States, they could 
make steel more cheaply than their 
foreign competitors. 

It is true that there existed in this 
country a plentiful supply of ore, coke, 
means of transportation and skilled work- 
men. But it required something more 
than this to achieve success, and that 
factor was supplied by the business dar- 
ing and organizing genius of that extra- 
ordinary group of men who, during the 
last quarter of the 19th century, welded 
into great, self-contained industrial or- 
ganizations the thousands of competing 
units which were formerly engaged in 
producing steel. 

They achieved what has been called 
integration of industry. By that is 
meant the knitting together of all the 
related parts or processes, so that indus- 
trial organizations may contain all the 
factors required for the uninterrupted 
prosecution of their work. 

This is what happens when, in an indus- 
try such as steel, corporate organizations 
acquire control of such operations as the 
mining of coal and iron ore, the operation 
of steamship lines and railroads and other 
means of transportation from mine to 
mill, the working of coke ovens and the 
manufacture of pig iron and its ultimate 
transformation into rails, wire, nails and 
other finished material. The automobile 
industry has been organized in much the 
same way, and in almost every branch of 
industrial enterprise the operation of this 
principle of integration can be seen. 


Efficiency Makes Success 


NDUSTRY has learned the value of 
organization. It realizes that ef_i- 
ciency in production is the price of suc- 
cess and that only by standardizing pro- 
cesses and by the use of new inventions 
and labor-saving machinery, can it elimi- 
nate waste and increase the productive 
capacity per capita of labor. In this way 
it is possible to pay high wages and still 
reduce costs, so that the finished product 
can be sold for a price low enough to 
stimulate consumption. In the end, in- 
dustry finds that it pays to achieve quan- 
tity production and to make a large 
volume of small profits. 

The development of business and indus- 
try along these lines has brought about a 
complete change in banking methods to- 
day as compared with those of fifty years 
ago. The formation of great corpora- 
tions and combinations has made neces- 
sary the concentration of vast amounts 
of capital. Industrial financing has be- 
come a recognized banking function. And 
yet, there was a time in the early nine- 
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ties when this particular phase of bank- 

ing development was looked upon as 

gomething new and perhaps not alto- 
r conservative. 

Another result of modern banking de- 


~ yelopment has been that the banker, in 





LE supplying the capital for merging great 


industrial corporations, has found him- 
self drawn more and more into industry. 
At the same time, on the boards of 
banks are found industrial leaders who 
their combined knowledge and judg- 
ment for the benefit of both finance and 
industry. ‘This close inter-relationship 
between banking and industry is bring- 
ing about not only a great increase in 
panking functions, but also a tendency 
towards a merger of large banking con- 
cerns into still larger ones. Such were 
the changes which came in banking dur- 
ing its second stage or the period of in- 
dustrial expansion. 


Third Phase—International 


iy the period since the outbreak of the 
World War in 1914, banking has en- 
tered upon a third phase of its develop- 
ment. Up to that time, we had been 
concerned largely with financing our own 
industrial and business enterprises. Brit- 
ish, French and German capital had 
helped to finance the building of our 
transcontinental railways and other great 
undertakings. But during the war Ameri- 
cans repurchased many of their own 
securities, as well as made loans abroad, 
so that today our credit position has been 
reversed, and America has become a 
creditor, instead of a debtor nation. 
Since the war, increasingly large 
amounts of American funds have found 
their way into foreign investments in all 
parts of the world. So great is the 
amount invested that the question has 
been raised as to whether such loans are 
safe and can eventually be repaid. As 
to the question of soundness, the test of 
a security of a foreign loan is the same 
a8 in the case of a domestic loan. Cer- 
tainly a loan is sound if out of the money 
borrowed the debtor can repay the prin- 
cipal and interest and make a profit. 
The investor, of course, must make his 
own decision as to whether the security 
of any particular foreign loan is ample 
and whether he wishes to take the risk. 
But the banker floating the loan in this 
country owes it to his client to exercise 
unusual care in investigating the security 
back of offerings which he may make. 
His success or failure in doing this will 
be the test of whether American banking 
ean bring to the international field the 
same discrimination and judgment which 
it has exercised with such signal success 
in domestic industrial financing. 
Banking is finding that, just as it earlier 
ame involved in industry and has been 
obliged to help in the solution of indus- 
tral problems, so it must now help in 
ing a solution for those international 
financial problems which must be solved 
ifthe world is to go forward. The future 
of both Europe and America will be 
largely influenced by the ability of bank- 
ets to meet their new responsibilities. 
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3 reasons which explain the swing 


to Indiana Limestone as given by 
leading building authorities 


 » Indiana Limestone buildings yield high 
income because their impressive character 
attracts and holds good tenants. 


a Walls faced with Indiana Limestone 
rarely need cleaning, caulking, or other re- 
pairs. Exterior upkeep cost is the lowest. 


TE 


often able to secure better terms. 





3. Bankers and mortgage firms regard the 
weathering qualities and permanence of 
Indiana Limestone with favor. Builders are 


Royal Insurance Company Building, 

New York City. Starrett Van Vieck, 

Architects. Built of VARIEGATED 
Indiana Limestone. 








EW YORK CITY'S Down- 
town League has awarded 
its 1927 prize for the best new 
building to the Royal Insurance 
Company building shown here. 
The Downtown League’s second 
prize also went to an Indiana 
Limestone structure, the Na- 
tional City Bank branch at 
Broadway and Canal. 





| The public is quick to appre- 
| ciate the pleasing light color and 
_ greater beauty given to struc- 
| tures built of this beautiful nat- 
ural stone. Thus Indiana Lime- 
stone buildings havea reputation 


for renting quickly and easily to 
the most desirable tenants. 


Modern production methods 
and the resources of this Com- 
pany have made Indiana Lime- 
stone moderate in cost. Before 
you decide on the kind of facing 
for the walls of your new build- 
ing, get the facts about Indiana 


Limestone. 


Illustrated literature showing 
various types of Indiana Lime- 
stone buildings mailed free on 
request. Or a booklet showing 


residences. Address Box '740, 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 





General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


When writing to Inp1ana Limestone Company please mention Nation’s Business 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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With America’s oil industry now ranking 
second only to its agriculture, the South 
accounts for over half this country’s oil 
production and over 60% of its natural 
gas. In value, these Southern products now 
approximate a billion dollars annually. 


Oil production and refining are among the 
South’s great industries; gas lines are now 
growing apace ... spreading cheap fuel; 
oil tankers are ever adding to the increasing 
world trade borne from Southern ports. 
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With boundless resources of oil and gas, 
the South affords numerous other industries 
economic advantages not found elsewhere. 
In the South industry naturally belongs. 
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For such reasons the South provides in= 
vestment opportunities exceptionally sound 
and attractive. Caldwell & Company have 
long been familiar with Southern security 
values. We shall be pleased to answer your 





inquiries or make suggestions. 


& + We Bank on the South + + 
400 Union Street 4 


CALDWELL & COMPANY + Nashville.» Tenn. 


Chicago . Detroit . Cincinnati 
Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 


Louisville . Knoxville . Tampa 


Memphis . Chattanooga . Dallas 
Greensboro . New Orleans 
Birmingham . Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc. 
150 Broadway, New York 
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NY ARTICLE in this or any other issue of 
NATION’S BUSINESS will be reprinted at your 
request for distribution among friends, business 

associates, employes and others. 

These reprints, in attractive and highly readable 
form, are furnished at cost, plus postal charges. 

Fill in and return the coupon below and we will 
quote you cost prices in any quantity. 


NATION’S BUSINESS, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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Handle Industry 


Betters Trade 


By SHIRLEY D. MAYERS 
Of the Staff of the Federal Trade Commission 


NE of America’s smallest yet 
oldest industries recently gath- 
ered about the conference table 

to adjust its own difficulties arising out 
of unfair methods of competition. 

In the more than 200 years that hick- 
ory handles have been made in this coun- 
try a number of deplorable trade prac- 
tices have thrived and hardened jnto 
custom. No industry can exist that long 
without acquiring some unholy habits, 
But the makers of hickory handles are 
courageous; they are adopting the mod- 
ern idea of self-regulation of industry, 
scrapping traditional practices that cost 
great sums through waste and other in- 
efficiency, and beginning their business 
life under new standards, 

“Highjacking” or the misleading mark- 
ing up of grades of handles used for such 
striking tools as picks, sledge hammers, 
and axes, has proved vexatious and dis- 
tressing. 

Misbranding of weights and cther 
qualities of handles for such tools is recog- 
nized by the industry as serious because 
it is a menace to human life. 


Bad Practices Hurt Industry 


Rv ncne misbranding of grade numbers 
along with such acts as misrepresenta- 
tion of grade names, false invoicing of 
handles properly graded, and discrimina- 
tions in price, have disturbed the trade 
for so long that leaders of the industry 
are seeking ways to get rid of them. 

At their recent trade practice confer- 
ence, which was sponsored by the Federal 
Trade Commission, these men adopted a 
set of rules providing for proper marking 
and impressure of true grade marks and 
symbols on all finished striking tool ~ 
handles in accordance with simplified ~ 
practice recommendations that had been ~ 
previously issued by the Department of © 
Commerce. , 

The hickory handle industry 3% & 
branch of wood turnery. It comprises 
more than 100 operators situated most 
ly in the southern Appalachians and 
lower Mississippi basin. Hickory 18 @ 
native of the United States. In the 
manufacture of handles for striking tools 
it has few substitutes or competitors. 

The hickory handle men have succeed- 
ed in their first step toward self-regu- 
lation. , 

They have set time limits for the official 
demise of certain of the old practices. 
This sort of precision also characterizes 
their other activities. It is now up 
the industry to keep itself in the fight 
for better trade practices, and present 
indications are that this small but m- 
portant American manufacturing group 
will succeed in regulating its own com> 
petition in commerce. 
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POWER 
aeus Coley. 
CONTROL 
IS WORSE 

THAN 
PN 28D, 





































CUTL 


“Harmon 


This fact is indisputable—he who 
makes successful use of ANY power 
keeps it under expert control. In fa- 
mous bands the eat ten is always of 
outstanding*renown. Through his 
skill, the surging power of brass and 
drum is harmonized to achieve un- 
usual results. Because of precise 
control each effort adds—none de- 
tracts — not one is wasted. 

In Industry electric motors are a 
mighty power. How effectively they 
do their work is determined largely 
by the skill of their leader — Motor 
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INDUSTRY 
“~ MUST HAVE 
IT TOO! 


Control. Good Motor Control har- 
monizes the efforts of man and ma- 
chine. It creates that rhythm of pro- 
duction so necessary for profitable 
operation. 

Thus you will find industrial 
plants today most discriminating in 
their selection of Motor Control. 
Leading builders of motorized ma- 
chinery, too, specify and feature 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control for 
it is the world famed leader that 
produces harmony between the 
efforts of man, motor and machine. 


>» me The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


; in Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
,.* ie mM. 1251 St. Paul Avenue 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


haa 
/ \ 
( ] hirteen Times The 
‘Manpower of Industry 
Hidden Away In Electric Motors 


Electric motors in America’s 
industries today provide work- 
ing capacity equal to 250 mil- 
lion workmen. That is more 
than 13'times the actual num- 
ber of men employed. How 
effectively this army of “un- 
seen” workers is used to bring 
down costs is determined by 
the care with which Motor 
Control is selected. 

















The Control Equipment 
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00d Electric Motors Deserv 


When writing to Tae Curter-Hammer Mrc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Quiet 
Motors 


for 


A ppliances 













Wagner engineers have thirty-eight 
years of motor pioneering and build- 
ing knowledge to bring to bear on your 
motor problems. 


WAGNER ELECTRIC 
726): me: wee Oe 
6400 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis, U.S.A. 
Wagner Sales Offices & Service Stations in 25 Principal Cities 
Products: FANS .. Desk, Wall 
and Ceiling .. TRANSFORMERS... 
Power, Distribution and Instrument 
«+»MOTORS . . Singlephase, Polyphase 

and Direct Current. 44-7531 


When writing to Wacner Evecreic 
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A MOTOR running quietly, 


smoothly, without effort, helps | 


sell your appliance . . . whether in 
home ... office ... store ... factory. 
Back of every Wagner Small Motor is 
the entire building experience of one 
of the oldest electrical manufacturers 
in the country. Complete line of do- 
mestic refrigeration. ..standard small 
motors...a.c.and d. c. interchange- 


able as to mounting dimensions. 





Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 





The Map of the 
Nation’s Business 


(Continued from page 29) 


with a gain of 7.5 per cent for July ang 


of 9 per cent for seven months oyer 8 
year ago. July cotton consumption jg 
American mills was the lightest in any 
month for four years past. 

August failures did not continue the 
decreases shown in June and July, that 
month’s total increasing 6.6 per cent over 
1927. 

The strength of live stock and meat 
prices in August more than offset in the 
indexes the declines of cereals, cotton, to- 
bacco, with the result that a slight further 
upswing was shown in the general num 
ber. In early September new high prices 
for choice cattle were set up and hog 
were also at the highest of the year, 

Despite the lower prices ruling for 
grains, wheat exports for the first two 
months of the cereal year, 1928-29, were 
less than half those of the like period a 
year ago. In 1927-28 wheat-flour ship- 
ments reckoned in bushels of wheat ex- 
ceeded those of wheat in the form of 
grain, something not occurring before 
since 1923-24. The combined exports in 
1927-28, reckoning flour in terms of 
wheat, were 204,077,000 bushels, a trifle 
less than in the previous cereal year but 
double those of 1925-26. 

As to the prospect for export trade 
it may be said that the Canadian and 
United States crops of wheat plus theold 


| supplies on hand August 1 promised a 
| total of 1,552,000,000 bushels, a gain of 


141,000,000 bushels over a year ago. 
Against this there was a decrease of 19; 
000,000 bushels in the combined Bur- 
pean, Asiatic and African crop prospects 
plus supplies in passage. 

It will be seen that the surplus supply, 
leaving out the southern hemisphere, ® 
located here and in Canada. With the 
latter area included, the latest estimates 


|| by British grain trade authorities are of 
== | a 320,000,000 bushel excess in supply 


over expected consumption in the cur- 
rent cereal year. 

In further considering the outlook for 
wheat prices it is well to note that asa 
result of the July improvement the com- 
bined yields of the five leading American 
cereals, 5,749,000,000 bushels, are 118 
per cent larger than a year ago and only 
2.4 per cent below the record year 1919. 








Chamber Lists Meetings 


“(‘XONVENTIONS are one of the great 

est financial and advertising assets 
a city can have. They bring new people, 
putting new money into circulation, 
which flows through every avenue? 
trade and industry in the community 
a cash basis.” 

With this explanation, the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce has started 
printing a monthly list of the conver 
tions to be held in that city. 
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Coal —A Challenge 


(Continued from page 34) 


} hoe. This largely results from the 


‘ar conditions within the ——, 

industry is made up of a number o 
- producing areas or fields, 
There is a two-phased competition. There 
is the competition of producer with pro- 
ducer within the producing field, and the 
competition of field with field—an inter- 

and an intra-field competition. So 
it may fall out that a producing field 
may really gain an advantage—it may be 
a transportation-rate structure or a labor 
advantage—over another or other pro- 
ducing fields, and problems may be shifted 
from one region to another without the 
dightest effort on the part of all con- 
cerned to really solve them. 

“Yet others think only of obstacles and 
not of opportunities. Frankly, the bi- 
tuminous coal industry, in my opinion, 
ofiers the greatest challenge to creative 
leadership in American business, today, 
exclusive, perhaps, of agriculture.” 

Notwithstanding the industry as a 
whole, some mines are making money, 

In a sense, however, these mines are 
profiting at the expense of other units of 
the industry. This is true to the degree 
that the union miners’ strike has bene- 
fited the mines outside the zone of the 
labor trouble by taking the union mines 
temporarily out of the market. It would, 
however, be untrue to say that the strike 
is the only source of prosperity to those 
enterprises, because many other factors 
enter into this situation—better manage- 
ment; better methods above and below 
ground; a higher degree of mechanization 
of processes; more drive and more skill- 
ful merchandising methods in sales efforts, 
better quality product; fortunate loca- 
tion with respect of transport and adja- 
cency to markets; thicker seams or less 
water. 


“Getting No Better Fast” 


Bu the profitable mine is the excep- 
tion and not the rule, and viewed as 
an industry, the soft coal business is ad- 
mittedly in a bad way—and getting no 
better fast. 

Can the industry be stabilized and 
more nearly balance production and use? 

To an outsider the most hopeful sign 
on the horizon of the industry is the tone 
of affirmative conviction with which this 
question is answered. 

And it isn’t all just talk. As this is writ- 
ten definite activities are in the minds of 
anumber of leaders looking toward set- 
ting this business in order. 

largest single operator in soft coal 

has already taken a step in this direction 
~4 step that is looked upon with much 
iterest by the industry. This producing 
‘ompany has announced its decision to 
4 number of its least efficient mines. 

An official of this company said to me: 

€ are convinced that no good pur- 


~ | Pe is served by continuing the hope- 
” | 8 task of attempting to wish unwanted 





i upon an unwilling market. Nor 
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Stop OF LUNCH’ HOUR: 
30 MinuTESs LHour- 
STEADY AT Wuy? 30 Minutes 
WorRK MAKING ¥v 
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STEADY AT 
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IHour-5S MINUTES Deviveries 
WAITING FoR 
LOAD 
Lert GARAGE 
AT 7:59AM, Ee 
20 Minutes Late Way ? 
REPORTS 
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TRUCK Useo 
AT NiGHT 
Wry ? 


Whats Your Truck 
Doing All Day? 
The Servis Recorder TellsYou ata Glance 


This little device prints the whole story on a chart—or rather, 
the motor truck itself “writes” its own story. 

Not a mass of figures, but just simple “blocks” on a chart show- 
ing when the truck wac busy, and blank spaces in between showing 
when the truck was idle. Simple, isn’t it? 

This chart laid on your desk the next morning tells you all pou 
need to know about what your truck did the day before. 


The Servis Recorder is Not a New Thing 
Close to 50,000 motor trucks are equipped with it already. Our 


list of users reads like a “blue book” of American business. 
But what about you? Have you seen the whole story? It’s 


dead easy to save at least $500 per yea 
Write for it 
Toda 











\ per truck! Or, it’s even easier to let things 
goon as they are. Except for that hand- 
writing on the wall, which says, “You 
can’t afford not to cut costs.” That 
truck problem “out back” that’s al- 
ways on your mind, do you know 
it’s possible to settle it for good? 
Use the coupon and send for the 













whole story today! 
The Service Recorder Co., 
\ \ 454 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
= * nape mane SABER I 5 SPOR ARCS a BER i eS 
>! THE SERVICE RECORDER CO., 
| 454 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please send us, without obligation, “Ten Ways of 
Getting More Work Out of Motor Trucks.” 


SeaviS 
RECORDER 


PR Ci is shri. .nnieciocnsinopindidesinsnediibaitaitiin. sanedaiecapaapeaianiaiias 





“Keeps Trucks Busy” 
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When writing to Tue Service Recorner Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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. . making mailings QO n time 
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Making mailings on time in the Multigraph room of the Union Metal Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio 


T the rate of from 600 to 1,000 every hour, the Addressing 
Multigraph turns out perfectly processed letters . . . The 
body of the letter is printed through a ribbon . . . The name, 
address and salutation are filled in through the same ribbon... 
The signature is printed in ink . . . The envelope is addressed 
and collated with the letter . . . Every revolution of the drum 
produces a finished letter and envelope. Motor-driven and auto- 
matically fed, the Addressing Multigraph turns out perfectly- 
matched letters and envelopes more rapidly than any other machine. 











THE MULTIGRAPH 





When writing to THe AMERICAN Mo ricrarit 
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g Every time 
. . with the Multigraph 


“Always right up to schedule”. . . says 
the Union Metal Manufacturing Company 


‘It (the Addressing Multigraph) is so far ahead of our old method 
of filling in letters that we feel there is no comparison,” writes 
M. E. Miller, Advertising Supervisor. “From the point of appear- 
ance, we believe the letters are far above those prepared by any 

other method. 

“With our former method of filling in letters, we were always 
behind, and never able to fully complete the schedule made up 
for any one year. 

‘sWith our Addressing Multigraph we have been able to speed 
up production to the point where we can keep up, in spite of the 
fact that our direct mail schedule is larger than any previous year. 

“Keeping up with our schedule is very important, as our direct 
mail is all scheduled to tie up with our national advertising.” 















MAIL THE COUP ON ee: (i 5-@a : : 4 


**Making Profit Margins Wider’’ is a folder of material 
that gives you the basis for planning more effective sales 
activity and shows how you can profitably cut sales and 
office costs. Actual records of methods used and the 
dollars-and-cents savings of many other companies are 
included. Send the coupon‘today or call the nearest 
Multigraph office. 
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The Watchman’s Clock 





80,000 Detex Systems 
are now in use 


80,000 Watchmen will register their 
rounds tonight on Detex Watchclock 
Systems. 


In more than 50,000 plants, a perma- 
nent and unalterable record of these 
watchmen’ s activities will be registered 
on Detex Recording dials. 


In these 50,000 plants, small fires that 
start will be detected, proper tempera- 
tures assured, control of processes made 
certain by the Detex System that checks 
the watchman on his rounds. 


Will yours be one? 


Watchmen who are not checked are 
a source of danger from the false secu- 
rity they give. 

You can check your watchmen effi- 
ciently, surely — probably without any 
additional cost—for the saving in insur- 
ance premiums that usually follows the 
installation pays for a Detex System. 


Let us tell you how a Detex System will 
insure you greater protection against 
the ever-present fire hazard. 


(Detex Systems are approved by Underwriters Laboratories, 
Inc,, and Factory Mutuals Laboratories) 


DETEX 


WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Chicago New York Boston 
4153 Ravenswood Ave. 89 Varick St. 29 Beach St. 


a continuation of the 


NEWMAN CLOCK COMPANY 
ECO CLOCK COMPANY 


manufacturing 


NEWMAN-ECO 


and by purchase of the Hardinge Patents 


ALERT-PATROL 
Watchman’s Clock 


Representatives in all Large Cities 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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will any present useful purpose, nor any 
real contribution to stability be made by 
cutting wages below a sound economic 
level. We, at least, are convinced that 
each and every producing unit in the in- 
dustry must make some definite sacrifice. 
We are proving our belief by closing our 
inefficient properties. 

“Of course we can act only for our- 
selves but we believe the wisdom of this 
policy must :commend itself to others in 
the industry. If such a lopping off of 
inefficient producing units were generally 
followed, voluntarily, it would materially 
aid the stabilization of the industry.” 

An executive of another large produc- 
ing unit—a veteran who knows his coal 
from mule skinning to the tipple—in re- 
ply to my query as to what’s to be done 
to set the soft coal business in order rum- 
maged in a desk drawer for a moment 
and produced a pamphlet. 


Problems of the Industry 


et me read you something,” he said. 
This is what he read: 

“ “The answer to our problem should be 
sought step by step; attacking first the 
problem of overproduction, then the 
problems of distribution and finally the 
complex questions of labor relationships 
and wages.’ 

“That’s the sum and substance of the 
statement of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
before the Senate Committee investigat- 
ing the coal situation last spring,” he said. 
“That’s a sane, level-headed view of our 
problem. Good, run-of-mine common 
sense. And we can do these things our- 
selves if we go about it. 

“Let me read you something else,’ my 
informant continued with the interest and 
volubility of a business man who knows 
his subject once he is assured his name 
will be kept out of the story. Queer reti- 
cence, that, but prevalent. 

“It’s from the same Senate hearings. 
Listen to this.” And he read: 

““T think that some eommission that 
would guarantee a reasonable pr-“t on 
the investment, that would enable the 
operators fairly and properly to operate 
their mines and enable the miners to have 
a fair wage scale, with the price of coal 
sufficiently controlled to admit of these 
things, might be helpful.’” 

“Sort of a McNary-Haugen idea for 
coal,” I ventured. “Which one of our 
government-in-business statesmen offered 
that solution?” 

“Twasn’t a statesman,” rapped the 
veteran. “It was a coal man. I won’t 
tell who it was, because I’m sure it was 
his discouragement and not his judg- 
ment speaking. 

“Tf government price-fixing is bad for 
farmers it’s bad for coal men,” boomed 
the veteran. “You can’t make flesh of 
one and fowl of the other.” “And,” his 
keen gray eyes bored into mine, “tell 
your Nation’s Business readers this— 
if legislation attempts to bolster up an 
uneconomic coal situation let the public 
get ready to pay more for coal. 

“Suppose a town had ten grocery 





| stores and only seven were needed to 





ne ta aa ae 


eRe ene ct cat 






supply the town’s demand. for id 
and provisions, what would you think 
of an ordinance to fix the price of gm | 
ceries so that ten grocers could em 
where only seven were needed? You'd — 
think it was the bunk—and that’s just 
what it would be.” 

A pause to let that sink in. Thenj 
asked: av 

“Do you think the coal industry needs 
any sort of legislation?” yeaa 

“You answer me a question,” wag the | 
rejoinder: Aa 

“Can legislation create use for af 
a quarter of a billion tons more soft eos 
a year?” ; 

“What would you do for the 
try and within the industry if you: 
given charter to set it to the fight 
about?” I asked. 

“That’s a fair question. One I’ve 
waiting for,” my Moses of coal 
answered, “I’d do what the Govern 
is trying to induce the railroads 
I’d do as the steel industry did, 
get in step with progress. I’d ea 
date into larger producing units. @fiee 
it really understands what it meang the 
public won’t stand for legislative poultice 
ing of the industry—and it’s unsound 
business anyway. 

“If we go on with this dog-eat-dog 
competition it means bankruptcy and 
total loss to a lot of high-cost producing 
units and permanent release of a por 
tion of the industry’s labor.” 

“But wouldn’t the public see visions 
of a price-boosting monopoly in such a 
2” T inquired, 


















consolidation scheme? 
No Danger of Monopoly 


ss: AVE you any idea of the reserye 

coal deposits ini this country?” he 
countered. Lack of such information 
was admitted. 

“Well, there’s three trillion five hun- 
dred billion tons of soft coal within-2,000 
feet of the surface in continental United 
States. Of that a trillion, six hundred 
and twenty-five billion tons is easily re 
coverable. Any coal man who undet- 
takes to monopolize the soft coal bus 
ness must first corner that reserve. 

“And there’s sixty-odd million horse 
power of undeveloped water power if 
this country that an extortionate coal 
price would let loose upon itself,and more 
fuel oil seeking market, even as things 
are. 

“The coal man or group of coal men 
who set out to monopolize the coal bust 
ness have undertaken a mighty large or 
der. No. That’s the last thing you need 
lose sleep over. 

“One thing more,” he added. “Ive 
said the industry can do its own regir 
lating and make its own adjustments 
to mesh with new conditions. I firmly 
believe it. And I as firmly believe 
must get at it, for if the business state 
manship within the coal business neg 
lects or postpones the task, the state® 
men in Washington are likely to take tt 
on. I see some of the platform-makem 
have already undertaken to solve it—al 
easy task for platform-makers.” 
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ne million dollars 


annually or farm machiner, 






FTY Million Dollars and more... 
ie is the expenditure annually 
of farmers within the Kansas City area 
for new farm machinery ...an area 
served from Kansas City at more advan- 
tageous freight cost than from any 
other large industrial center. 


It is a farming territory with diversified 
machinery requirements, not only be- 
cause Of widely varying topography 
and physical working conditions, but 
because of its diversified farm activities. 


Nearly two million farm families com- 
bine to create more than 3 billion dol- 
lats of new wealth within this area, a 











Chamber of Commerce of 


—a vast 
market for farm 


equipment 


gigantic harvest possible only because 
of the most modern mechanical aids in 
bringing its farm products to maturity. 


Yet less than ten per cent of these 
requirements. is manufactured within 
the territory! 


The raw materials are here—hardwood 
and softwood lumber, steel and iron 
bars, plates and shapes, iron and steel 
castings. 


Here is a nucleus of labor 





Not just a city 
but an empire 


Kansas City advertising does not confine 
itself to corporate limits. Within the terri- 
tory are raw materials and manufacturing 
advantages of a highly diversified nature 

- many within the city itself, many 
in the smaller cities of this rich area. 
Kansas City undertakes to tell the story 
of the entire territory to interested manu- 
facturers, realizing that the city prospers 
only as its outlying territory prospers. 














already skilled in farm machinery pro- 
duction, with adequate additional labor 
that is 90 per cent American white. 
Here are gas, fuel oil, coal and power 
at reasonable cost. 


Nowhere in the nation exists such a cont- 
bination of market and farm implement 
manufacturing advantage. 


Facts tell the story! Interested executives 
may have, on inquiry, a confidential 
survey in detail which outlines the 
extent of the market and the economi- 
cal advantages of local manufacture. 
“The Booklet of Kansas City Facts,” 
too, will be sent on request. 


Opportunity Here 
Awaits These Products 


Men’s and Women’s Clothing +77 Aircraft 
and Accessories #77 Hosiery +7 Dairy 
Machinety++*Steam Fitting and Heating 
Apparatus -r7 Furniture »7 Porcelain Ware 
Perfumery and Cosmetics++/ Millinery:++ 
Wallboard ¢+ Insulated Wire and Cable: 
Moulding of Bakelite---Radio Equipment 


KANSAS CITY 





1 el Kansas City. Ma. 





! 





When writing to Kansas Crry CHAmber or Co 


Industrial Committee, Room 310 
Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me, without obligation, “The Booklet of Kansas City Facts.” 
ON i 


eAddress_______ 


a ee a a 





M MERCE please mention Nation's Busin 





Send 


Interesting 








, | ‘HIS compact little booklet, con- 
taining illuminating informa- 
tion, charts, statistics and data will 
be sent to any manufacturer or ship- 
per who is interested in developing 
a larger volume of business o= the 
Pacific Coast, west coast of South 
America, or in the Orient. 
Chapters cover Raw Materials and 
Markets; Manufacturing Costs and 
Shipping Facilities; Labor Conditions 
aa Living Costs; Climate and Its 
Effect on ; Efficiency—and items 
of special interest pertaining to 


ie 
Diego 


If you would know more about the fast- 
est growing section of America and 
“Industrial and Agricultural 
unities on the Shores of 
a Semi-Tropical Sea.”’ 






















“Life in the City where Sum- 
mers are Cool and Winters 
Never Come,” or 


“Scenery, Health, Pleasure and 
Remance in America ; 
SANDIEGO Greatest Summer an 
Rec Winter Play- 
ground” 





—youarein- 
vited to in- 
dicate your 
wishes, and 
the particu- 
lar informa- 
tion you 
desire by 


’ : “Ny writing to 
the 
Industrial Development Depart- 


ment of the Chamber of Commerce, 
764 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
San Diego, Calif. 








When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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The Sins of the “Fifty-Fifty” Plan — 


(Continued from page 32) 


beyond its allotted $300,000. They have 
also opposed a federal department of 
education with less than $2,000,000 to 
spend on research and information seT\p 
ices. 
Meanwhile Congress established fed- 
eral control over public vocational trag- 
ing to the extent of $35,520,000 throigh 
50-50 subsidies and has increased and will 
probably further increase this amount. 
This is not intended in criticism of the 
work done by these federal bureaus. 
Much of it is excellent and of value. It 
is the principle on which it has been 
established by Congress that is here called 
in question. Does the good gained justify 
the loss in local initiative, self-reliance, 
and sense of responsibility that inevitably 
accompanies federal control? Does this 
kind of federal paternalism develop citi- 
zens who are capable of self-government? 


Government by Tradition 


HE fundamental trouble in this mat- 

ter seems to be that we, the people, do 
not fully understand the real significance 
of our political organization. “By force 
of long habit and heredity the word 
“government” means an agency for regu- 
lating the individual actions of its citizens. 
Therefore, a government enacts laws and 
maintains a police force to enforce them. 
That our federal organization is generally 
thought of in this sense is evidenced by 
the enormous number of laws placed on 
our statute books and designed to regu- 
late personal conduct. 

Of course, every government must 
regulate in order to facilitate. The criti- 
eal point is whether it restricts its activi- 
ties rigidly to regulation that is essential 
to ordered liberty or whether it continues 
trying to regulate after legil regulation 
has become a hindrance instead of a help. 

If government is primariiy a facilitat- 
ing agent, its regulations change as people 
grow. For example, back in the late 
nineties anti-trust laws were placed on the 
statute books. Business practices that 
seemed injurious to public welfare were 
developing. Government regulation was 
used to educate business to a more en- 


= ee ee 





lightened grasp of its own self-interest, 
Thirty years have passed. 

The people now largely own the gop 
porations. A determination to regulate 
itself intelligently for the common y¥ 
fare now guides business. The anti-$ 
laws of the past century are dying | 
cause they have become a_hindrane 
rather than a help. 

Is the Federal Government a faci 
ing or a regulating agency in educat 
All agree that here it should facilitate 
not regulate. The Bureau of Edueat 
has always remained true to this 
But it has beer. starved and neglecteg 
fear that it might presume to try to Teg 
late the public schools. 2 

Meanwhile three other disconneg 
federal offices are spending $17,760; 
each year under statutes that requl 
them to regulate $35,520,000 worth ¢ 
public school work. And worse, the 
money is given to purchase the consent 
of the governed to this regulation through 
50-50 subsidies. 

Efforts are now being made to inerease 
these appropriations. It is, therefore, a 
fine time to stop this folly. All that is 
needed in education is the sort of facili. 
tating service that the Department of — 
Commerce is now giving to business, 

To accomplish this an adequate Federal 
Education Office with the Bureau of Edu- 
cation as its center might be established. 
This could be either a bureau or an inde- 
pendent department as Congress sees fit. 
Its activities should be strictly limited to 
facilitating operations. Annual expendi- 
tures for such service need never exceed 
$5,000,000. Consolidate the other four | 
education offices with this one. ‘ Reduce | 
the present $17,760,000 of 50-50 subsidies 
to zero as rapidly as possible. Make no 
more grants of this sort. 

Such federal participation in education 
is wholly in harmony with our political 
institutions and aspirations. Responsi- 
bility for public education is placed 
squarely on the people where it belongs. 
The federal office is a central agency as it 
should be. Decentralized responsibility 
with centralized cooperation is the surest 
road to liberty and self-government. 






























Motor Truckers 


“FINHERE is no other industry in 

America of such importance and 
proportion which is so unstandardized 
and misunderstood by its followers as 
that of applying motor trucks to cartage 
distribution and transportation.” So de- 
clares Secretary Snyder of the Motor 
Truck Association of Indiana, one of the 
associations sponsoring the Mid-West 
Motor Truck Transportation Congress to 
be held October 23 to 26. 

“For a number of years,” he continues, 
“there has been a crying need and to- 
day there is a national demand for in- 
formation covering every phase of truck 


Hold Congress 


application.” Some of the questions to 
be considered at this Congress—a pi0- 
neer of its kind—are: Do various high- 
way conditions justify a variation m 
hauling rates? Should truck transporta- 
tion rates be uniform? How can motor- 
truck terminals be profitably established 
and maintained? When and how can the 
common carrier be defined as compa 
with the contract hauler? How can ex 
cessive taxation be overcome? 

The 1928 Congress involves only mid- 
west states, but it is hoped that it will 
be a forerunner of a 1929 Congress to 
include all the states. 
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Fig. 715 


Fire Line 


MOOI: SN 


hi Handling deadly gas! Poisonous hydrocyanic gas is handled 
safely by Jenkins Iron Body Globe Valves at the Wiggins Terminal, 
Boston. To protect human life, every valve on the pressure lines must 
be tight at both seat and spindle. 


2. Far beneath a mighty river! Under the Hudson, in the 
Holland Tunnel connecting New York with Jersey City, Jenkins Fire 
Line Angle Valves are standing by, like sentinels on post, ever-ready 
to meet an emergency. 


3. Operating 840 times an hour! On Lathrop-Paulson can 
washers for milk plants, Jenkins Quick-Opening Self-Closing Valves 
operate no less than 14 times a minute—84o times an hour. They 
are used with special automatic arrangement in the designing of 
which Jenkins engineers cooperated. 


IN 64 YEARS of service to industry, Jenkins Valves ment—at supply houses everywhere. As a part of 
can point to many striking instances of heavy your plant or a part of your product, a Jenkins is 

responsibility fully met. They have protected sure to fully meet its responsibility. 

human life; they have made outstanding JENKINS BROS. 





service records; they have shown what they 8o White Street.........seseeeees New York, N.Y. 

are made of. 524 Atlantic Avenue .......cccceeees Boston, Mass. 
sate 133 North Seventh Street....:....- Philadel phia, Pa. 

In a strict sense, the stuff they’re made of 646 Washington Boulevard...... teres Chicago, Ill. 

. : : : JENKINS BROS., Limited 

is a big factor in their performance record. Montreal, Cagada; London, England 


Extreme care is exercised in design, in the Our Advisory Department cs re OF peasy i Re fae 
. ‘ § at your service, ridgeport, Conn. ; Hizabet .J.; Montreal, Can 
choice of metals, competent metallurgists ™ ; NJ , 





making analyses before and after casting, in machin- Always marked with the” Diamond” 

ing, assembly and test. 

There’s a Jenkins Valve for practically every require- e S VeS 
SINCE 1864 


Jenkins Bronze 
Angle Valve. 




















When writing to Jenkins Bros. please mention Nation's Business 
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“We pungh 
and drive the Screws in without the 
& necessity of tapping...” 


pees ALON Hardened Self-tapping 
Sheet Metal Screws offer us many distinct 
advantages in the assembly of the mirror backs 
and frames used on our metal furniture,” 
writes Mr. L. H. Morin, Chief Engineer of 
the Doehler Die Casting Co. He goes on to 
say: “In the first place, it is difficult to tap 
into the thin sheet metal of which the frame 
is made and secondly, it would require an elab- 
orate jig to locate the holes. With Parker- 
Kalon Sheet Metal Screws, all we have to do 
is to punch holes in the sheet metal frame and 
drive the Screws in directly without the neces- 
sity of tapping.” 


Joining sheet metal or making fastenings to 
sheet metal with these unique Screws is as 
simple as using wood screws in wood. Sheet 
Metal screws cut their own thread in sheet 
metal, like a tap, as they are screwed in, draw- 
ing the sections tightly together—making fast- 
enings that stand up even under vibration. 


More than 35,000 concerns have adopted this 
easier, quicker, cheaper way of making sheet 
metal assemblies. Many effect savings of 50% 
to 75% over former methods. 


Write for samples and full information. No 


charge—no obligation. 
PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 


202 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 


Distributed in Canada by 
Aikenhead Hardware Lid., 19-21 Temperance Street, Toronto 


PARKER-KALON 


HARDENED SELF-TAPPING 


Sheet Metal Screws 


ae os apr ee | — MAR 26,1922-No 411184 
AUG. 14, - 148 — FEB 10. 1925-Neo. i526) 
.% OTHERS PENDING oii 


\ Easy one 
—no skill 
Parker-Kalon ® required 


Corporation % 
20? Varick St., 

New York, N, Y. 
Please send me a 
handful of Hardene 
Self-tapping Screws. 
I want to try them 


out for ‘~ 








Punch or drill 
a hole asin Fig 
lt; or pierce a 
hole asin Fig.2 





Turn in the 
Screw with ¢€ 
ecrew driver. 
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When writing please mention Nation’s Business 








| managed establishments. 
| utilization of farm waste for the produc- 
| tion of denatured alcohol is advocated as 
| a relief measure. 
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A 7 ° ’ : 
On Doehler Metal Furniture | Chemistry S Help to Farming 


By JAMES L. DAY 


HE economic plight of American 

agriculture has given new signifi- 

cance to the part that chemistry 
can play in effecting an improvement. 
This was strikingly apparent from the 
topics discussed by chemists and others 
at the Second Annual Chemistry Insti- 
tute of the American Chemical Society 
recently held at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 

New uses for our millions of tons of 
agricultural waste such as corn stalks, 
corn cobs, grain straws, sugar cane 
bagasse, cottonseed and peanut hulls and 
other substances produced annually on 


a | the farms of the United States were the 
oles in the sheet metal | 


major topics under discussion. 

Industrial utilization of agricultural 
surpluses and wastes as a means to pro- 
mote closer affiliation between farming 
and manufacturing and its remedial ef- 
fect in making agriculture more prosper- 
ous, has frequently been suggested. 


Straw Can Make Paper 


ie KNIGHT, Chief of the Bureau of 
Soils of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, brought out the fact 
that 


as far back as 1803 a popular treatise on 
chemistry by Frederick Accum was printed 
on paper made from straw to show what 
chemistry could do in putting to use a 
waste product of the farm. This was hailed 
as a great benefit to agriculture although 
the paper was not of high grade, though 
serviceable as existing copies of the au- 
thor’s book will show. 

Manufacture of paper from straw, how- 
ever, has never developed into a. widely 
established industry, although the tech- 
nology of paper manufacture has been im- 
proved materially in late years. It could 
not compete with wood pulp which, it is 
stated, is a superior and more economical 
raw material. . . . Some twenty years ago 
when the Federal bill was passed promot- 
ing the sale of untaxed, denatured alcohol, 
it was heralded as a great benefit to agni- 
culture, since the farmer could work up 
his surplus and waste products such as 
grain, potatoes, sorghum, fruit, cannery 
waste, corn stalks, etc., into a valuable 
commercial product. Much urging of 
farmers to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity was done and much was written to 
show that this could be undertaken with 
profit by the farmer. However, thus far 
he has benefited but little from the pas- 
sage of the act. 

Small uncontrolled plants working on 
rather dilute products could not compete 
with large, well-organized, scientifically 
Even today the 


Many of the plans sug- 
gested today for the use of agricultural 
surpluses and residues are simply revivals 
of former agitations presented possibly in 
new attire, which tends somewhat to hide 
the economic facts which must be recog- 
nized and be favorable if the industry is 
to survive. 


The utilization of sugar cane bagasse for 
paper and fiber board is a suggestion of 
this character which has been 
from time to time. Very satisf 
paper and fiber board were manuf; 
from this material a quarter of a century 
ago. 

At one time enthusiasm reached such 
heights that sugar cane was to be 
for the cellulose while sugar was to be a 
by-product. 

Plans were developed for de-hydratj 
sugar cane to be shipped from Cuba tp 
American factories and considerable 
ital was invested in the venture. Noth; 
came of it, although it was possible from g 
technological viewpoint. 

It was only when the Celotex Company 
succeeded in working out the economig 
of handling and transporting bagasse, that 
a staple industry was realized. Long be 
fore this the technological features had 
been worked out and it was proved poe 
sible to produce paper and insulating lum. 
ber from bagasse. Nevertheless, the ee 
tablishment of the industry awaited the 
development of economical methods of 
handling. The question now before the 
Louisiana sugar planter is how much mor 
he should be paid for his bagasse than ifs 
fuel value. 4 

In the disposal of corn stalks, straw 
and other agricultural residues or : 
the farmer must also carefully determing 
the monetary value of these materials te 
him personally for use upon the farm, sich 
as fuel, feed.and fertilizer, before ¢ 
sidering their sale to manufacturers ¢ 
paper or other products. ya 

An offer of ready cash may tempt the 
farmer to sell a product which may have 
a far greater value in the end when uti- 
lized upon the farm. This fact has been 
too often overlooked in the discussion of 
the utilization of farm surpluses and 
waste. 







Information on Economics 


S TO the course that should be pur 

sued with respect to the newer use 

of these surpluses and wastes to which 

they are adapted, it can be stated that 

such decisions are not arrived at without 

exact and searching information leading 
to a knowledge of economic values. 


To obtain such information requires the 
services of men of judgment who ar 
versed in agriculture, chemistry and bust 
ness management. Without such infor 
mation, the choice of a method for i 
dustrial utilization may be more or less of 
a gamble. 

Although the industrial use of agricul 
tural products is rather widely diversified 
when we consider the enormous amounts 
of residues produced much of which is of 
could be made available, it would seem 
that we have made only a beginning in this 
direction. 

With a hundred million tons of com 
stalks and sixty million tons of cer 
straw produced annually, not to mentiom 
the millions of tons of corn cobs, cottel 
seed hulls, flax, straw and other residues 
it would seem that we badly need indu® 
tries which will use such material in suF 
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Serving the men 
, + who service the planes 





The Dungan Airways, Inc., Hangar, Cleveland Airport, 
designed and built by the Austin Company. Equipped 
with Fenestra Steel Windows. 








Section of Ford Airport Hangar—showing how 

the new Fenestra Hangar Doors (34 Fenestra 

Windows) are rolled into an out-of-the-way 
position parallel to the end walls. 


HANGAR WINDOWS AND DOORS 


When writing to Derrorr Sree. Propucrs 





ERVICE is a big word in aviation. It spells 
safety, it spells efficiency. 

To provide the mechanic and his assistants— 
aviation’s service men—with adequately daylighted 
and ventilated service quarters is no small part in 
the country’s aviation program—and here’s where 
Fenestra gets on the job. 


In hangars—like the Dungan Airways, Inc., 
Hangar, shown above—in airplane plants, in mam- 
moth airdromes like that at Lakehurst, in airport 
buildings of every kind, Fenestra’s Department 
of Engineering Research and Fenestra’s service 
men are providing steel window layouts and steel 
window installations that insure the most efficient 
daylighting and airation. 

This Fenestra service is available to everyone interested in 
the construction of airport buildings—municipal officials, air- 
craft manufacturers, architects, engineers, contractors and 
builders. Telephone your local Fenestra organization or 
communicate with our Research Department at Detroit. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2260 E. GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICH. 
Factories: Detroit, Michigan, and Oakland, California, 

Convenient Warehouse Stocks. 


fenestra 
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Have You the “Indian Sign” 
on Your Business 


EGRY 


Distinctive Features: 


—or has it the “Indian Sign” on you? If you 
don’t know the condition of your business in 
any month, on any day . . . if accurate infor- 
mation regarding sales, shipments, returns, 
adjustments, parts, assembly, finished goods 
and inventories is not at your fingertips... 
then your business has the “Indian Sign” on 
you. It can worry you, drive you, and vastly 
deceive you regarding the important matter 
of NET PROF TS. 

Manufacturers who rely upon the Egry 
System for infallible, accessible records, hold 
the whiphand. Their surety of control comes 
from having ALL the facts about the busi- 


ness. Their decisions are quick and carefree. 


1 -Beauty in design and finish. 
2—Even balance and light weight. 
3—No loose parts. 

4—Speed and accuracy in operation. 
5—Perfect alignment of forms. 


6—AlIl forms issued to an exact 
size. 


7—Issues 2 to 6 copies of any size 
bill 


8—Made of durable Bakelite and 
high grade steel. 


9—All operating parts precision 
made. 


10-Generous loading capacity. 


35 Years _ Our Latest 
of Building Achievement 
Autographic —the Egry 

Registers COM-PAK 





SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION SHOWING HOW 
AN EGRY SYSTEM CAN HELP YOU 





“hegge EGRY REGISTER. COMPANY, Dayton, oho | 
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every important trend in business 
until November, 1931! 


consecutive issues of NATION’S BUSINESS 
to keep you informed . of 







To the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 


Send me NATION’S BUSINESS, your official 








' 
monthly publication, beginning with the No- | 
vember number. Bill me later for $7.50 for the | 
three year term-subscription (OR: I enclose 
remittance with this coupon). ' 
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ficient tonnage as to have an appreciable 
effect over wide areas. 


Other speakers discussing various phages 
of the industrial utilization of farm prod. 
ucts for other uses than for food and 
clothing expressed much the same opj 
ion as that of Dr. Knight. Dr, A.W 
Schorger of the Burgess Laboratories 
Madison, Wisconsin, brought out the 
fact that although there are many guh. 
stitutes for wood for structural pur- 
poses, there is no substitute for eelly. 
lose. He said that 


since well-managed woodland will produge 
a ton of cellulose per acre per year ag con. 
trasted with 155 pounds per acre per year 
of cotton, wood must be relied upon to 
furnish the bulk of the cellulose of the fy. 
ture. Cellulose is by far the most abun. 
dant material above the earth and al 
though appearing in a variety of forms, 
wood is the most promising raw material 
from which it may be obtained. 


Corn Belt Is Sun Trap 


ROF. O. R. SWEENEY of the Iows 
Agricultural College declared that 


the Corn Belt, as scientists see it, is a 
vast sponge for the absorption of heat 
units from the sun. These units are stored 
in chemical compounds from which ex- 
perts may later extract power as needed 
and material products for a decentralized 
industrial system with the abolition of 
high cost of distribution and congestion of 
population. . 

There is no such sun energy trap as in the 
Corn Belt anywhere else on earth. Ameri- 
can industrialism should be located here 
where food for men and eventually con- 
stantly renewed energy for man’s ma- 
chines is on tap, he declared. 


Sir James Irvine, Principal of the Uni- 


versity of St. Andrew’s, Scotland, te. 


minded his hearers that 


every article of food and table-ware on 
the American’s breakfast table has a long 
and complex chemical history behind it, 
chemical prospects before it and _ that 
every chemical process involved has been 
and is exerting social and political effects 
upon our lives. He further declared that 
“chemistry is the nemesis of every monop- 
oly based on raw materials.” 

With reference to the newer uses of 
farm waste products, practically all of 
the speakers were in agreement with re 
spect to at least one basic requirement 
to the effect that sufficient quantity and 
constancy of supply with uniformity of 


| product are important factors in the 
| availability of materials in industrial de 


velopment contemplating their use. 

In the utilization of such products as 
cornstalks, corn cobs and _ straw, the 
problem is much more difficult than in 
the case of such products as sugar cane 
bagasse or hulls of various kinds. It 
the case of the former the mechanical 
difficulties of assembling sufficiently large 
quantities from numerous _ individual 
units seriously handicap their use, while 
in the case of the hulls, they are obtai 
in enormous quantities at the mills where 
the raw product is assembled for various 
uses and until recently were considered 
a troublesome by-product. 
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You Work an Hour a 
Day for Taxes 


(Continued from page 42) 


Bean Center’s fire brigade and the thou- 
sands of intermediate functionaries en- 
in work relating to the protection 
of the person and property of citizens, 
represented an expenditure of more than 
fye hundred million dollars a year. 

Schools and teachers, playgrounds and 
miscellaneous other educational activi- 
ties, some of them easy to justify, others 
perhaps harder, rolled up the largest sin- 
gle item in the local tax bill, nearly $1,- 
750,000,000. oF 

Asa supplement to the half billion dol- 
lars that was spent on highway construc- 
tion and upkeep by the states, an addi- 
tional billion dollars was used for this 
purpose by the cities. 


Institutions Expensive 


AINTENANCE of courts, penal, 

philanthropic and correctional in- 
stitutions and discharge of social welfare 
responsibilities compelled local govern- 
ments to spend $750,000,000. 

If the Pennsylvania Railroad had 
turned over every dollar of its operating 
and investment revenue to the mainte- 
nance of these institutions, there still 
would have remained a deficit of more 
than the gross income of the Postum 
Company. 

Operation of public utilities by local 
governmental units involved the handling 
of an additional $500,000,000. 

Although public debt has traditionally 
meant national debt to the ear of the 
uninitiated, the state and local govern- 
ments have done some sizeable borrowing 
on their own account. 

Disregarding the ten or more billions 
which state and local governments owe, 
their payments for debt redemption and 
interest in recent years have grown to 
tremendous sums. The states paid more 
than $100,000,000 in 1925 in debt re- 
demption and interest payments and the 
expenditures of local governments for 
these purposes required more than $750,- 

These are the items of cost. They, and 
the subordinate totals into which they 
may be broken, are the figures which are 
engaging the attention and interest of 
business men. 


Too Much or Too Little? 


RE these costs too much or too little? 
Are these expenditures to be consid- 
ered wise or extravagant? 

If such taxes are an excessive burden 
upon those who pay them, where should 
the problem of reducing them be ap- 
proached ? 

At Washington? 


At state capitals? 
At home? 


The second article in this series next 
month will deal with the taxes which are 


voted right at home and with possibilities 
of reducing them. 











Here, 
Gentlemen of the Committee, 


is the answer 
of one industry 


No. 8 of a series inspired by the report of the Secretary 
of Commerce's Committee on Elimination of Waste 
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RESEARCH, THE MAINSPRING 


CARCELY a wheel turns in the making of the 
nation’s telephones but that careful research has 
determined it should do so. 
Here, then, isa great factory in which scientific mea- 
surement is applied to the performance of virtually 
every machine and process ¢hrough the efforts of an 
entire organization devoted solely to the investigation and 
improvement of current methods and facilities. 
In this Development Department arise questions 
whose answers often call for extreme breadth of view- 
point. Is it time to revise an age-old process? Will 
the outlay of large sums of money for the re-design 
and reconstruction of a certain plant justify itself by 
realization of economies in space and cost of operation? 
But the inquiring mind at Western Electric is not 
confined to manufacturing only. To the work of 
purchasing and distributing for the Bell System, 
Western Electric never ceases to put questions that 
also lead to progress. 


Western Electric 


Purchasers... Manufacturers... Distributors 


SINCE 

16862 
FOR THE 

BELL SYSTEM 
















We cordially invite anyone interested SL EASE WIFE THO, 
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3 Putting Your City on the Map 


By WALTER BURR 


Professor of Sociology, Kansas State Agricultural College 


HILE city chambers of 

commerce are looking 

afar to sight new indus- 

tries that may be brought 
into their midst from a distance, they may 
be overlooking their best bets in the pos- 
sibilities of intensive development of lo- 
eal business activities. 

It was Bill Nye who first sensed the 
injustice practiced by managing editors 
and subscription agents, in overlooking 
the “old subscriber” and offering special 
inducements to the “new subscriber.” 

To paraphrase a well-known senti- 
ment, it doubtless is the part of wisdom to 
study opportunities close at hand rather 
than to “flee to ills we know not of.” 

The map of the United States could 
be presented in zones, with a medium- 
sed or large city at the center of each 
gone. Out from this central orb are the 
smaller planets—the towns within the 
tadius of the city’s influence. 

Bach of these is a center of its own 
system, with rural neigh- 


in a few big industrial centers. To be a 
successful part of Business America, a 
city does not need to become a second 
Chicago or Detroit. It seems quite im- 
possible that such should be in the horo- 
scope of the average American city. If 
we may judge by what we read of “prof- 
itless prosperity” in such huge centers, 
we may even risk the conclusion that 
Business America will prosper more in 
the long run by avoiding the developing 
of many. more gigantic centers. 

If the immense funds being expended 
by certain cities to bring in more peo- 
ple were expended in research into local 
resources, and in development projects 
for the resources right at hand, there 
might be a more truly economic gain 
from the investment. This is another 
kind of “new competition” which may 
not be so spectacular as the one in which 
cities try to rob one another of their 
established industries. 

War, economic, or otherwise, always 


makes a louder noise and a greater show 
of activity than does peace; but peace 
pays her own bills out of achievement, 
and the bills of war must be paid also 
later on by the achievements of peace. 

What will it profit City A and City B 
if each spends one hundred thousand 
dollars to get a factory away from the 
other and if each moves from the other 
the families of the workers.in the fac- 
tories? Two hundred thousand dollars 
might have been better spent in cutting 
costs of production, improving the out- 
put, and finding new ways in which each 
center could better serve its outlying 
areas dependent upon it. 


Service or Trade Areas 


HEN business men have considered 

the adjacent area, they ha¥e been 
accustomed to refer to it as “our trade 
territory.” I propose a change of nomen- 
clature, better in harmony with the new 
age: “Our Service Area.” To seme, the 
former carriesthe idea 





borhoods held by the pow- 
er of its magnetism. 

“It is true that the con- 
stellations are not so defi- 
nitely bounded as to do 
away with strife in the 
doubtful border areas, 
each central orb trying to 
attract from as far into 
the field of the other as 
possible. 

This contest makes the 
situation only the more 
interesting for study and 
for participation. 


ACountry of Regions 


Tos is a picture of 
America. It can be 
considered in the large, 
with a few outstanding 
centers such as Chicago, 
St. Louis and Detroit; or 
tt may be mapped into 
smaller areas even with 
average county-seat 
town as the center. 
Somewhere between 
two extremes is the 
actual working business 
afea as seen by the aver- 
age American citizen. 
ago we discontin- 
wed the local neighbor- 
sufficiency scheme of 
hange—and “national 
” is too big a con- 
tpt to be concrete for 
average man. 
Business America is not 








And Don’t Forget It! 


of exploitation, where- 
as something like the 
latter might connote a 
developmental pro- 
gram. 2" 

A recent report of 
the National Industrial 
Conferenee Board di- 
rects' attention to the 
fact that, after all, our 
business enterprises in 
America are séattered 
over the entire area, 
and the majority of 
them are carried on by 
relatively small con- 
cerns. “Dun’s Mer- 
cantile Agency,” the 
report says, “in its rate 
book for July, 1928, 
gives facts concerning 
2,412,404 different busi- 
ness enterprises in 
manufacturing, mining, 
and trading. In manu- 
facturing establish- 
ments, in 1925, the av- 
erage number of wage- 
earners per establish- 
ment was 44.7.” The 
conclusion is drawn 
“that, despite the un- 
questioned superiority 
of large-scale produc- 
tion in many fields, the 
overwhelming majority 
of the units through 
which business is con- 
ducted in the United 
States are compara- 
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A Butler Ready-Made Steei Filling Stution 

onabkb corner in St. Louis. This De Luxe 

type is made in a panel design with brick 

veneer and steel tile roof. Its pleasing appear- 
ance ssible its erection in 

resi sections. 


Complete 
Filling Stations 


of Butler Standard Construction 


with equipment may be 
bought ready to erect 
The use of Butler Ready-Made steel filling 


stations insures attractive design, durable 
construction, quick erection and economy. 
If necessary, they may be taken down, re- 
moved and re-erected with practically no 
loss of material. Butler also furnishes tanks, 
pumps and other filling station equipment 
of the most desirable type. 
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ReadyMad 
Steel Buildings 


are ideal for many uses 


They are constructed of deeply paneled, | 
corrugated steel, galvanized to resist rust. Do | 
not require painting. They are weather- 
proof,non-combustibleandeasyto keep clean. 

The whole job is furnished in detail, with 
doors, windows, bracings, bolts, and reinforce- 
ments—all shipped with blue prints ready 
for prompt erection upon arrival. Widths 
and lengths optional in various types of con- 
s*ruction. Money-saving quotations, f. 0. b. 
factory or erected, sent upon request. 


The owner of a Butler Ready-Made Steel 
filling station and garage in 
Oklahoma writes: “I am more 
than pleased with these buildings. 
They are more than I expected.” 














Butler’s twenty-seven years’ 
experience in the manufacture 
of steel buildings suitable for 
factories, warehouses, stores, 
power houses, garages, filling 
stations, airport angars, 
offices, barns and numerous 
other important uses is at 
your service wherever you 
are located. 

Send for catalog ““B”’, which 

ictures and describes Butler Ready- 
ade Steel Buildings in detail. 


Butler Manufacturing Company 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BUTLER 
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tively small.” This is simply another 
way of saying that business is conducted 
“out where the folks live,” and not pri- 
marily in a few great centers. There are 
some 6,500 towns in the United States of 
1,000 to 10,000 population. Below the 
thousand mark, the number is legion. 
There are only relatively few cities 
worthy to be called great. 

American business is decentralized in 
actual practice, and when we come to 
recognize that fact we will discover some 
worth-while things being done in aver- 
age communities to develop service areas. 
The progressive activities in the aggre- 
gate assume many times the proportions 
of the more spectacular movements 
launched in a few great industrial cen- 
ters, and heralded “news” by the 
press of those centers. 


as 


Advantages of a Local Bank 
I ERE is a banker operating in towns 

on both sides of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska line, developing a field of finance 
that pays good dividends on the invest- 
ment of time, energy, and effort. Practi- 
cally all of the stock put on the market is 
sold to farmers. These farmers are care- 
fully selected beforehand, in the natural 
service area of the town center, to make 
sure that they cover the map of the 
service area. 

3y careful statesmanlike effort, direc- 
tors are chosen, each one representing a 
center of influence in his farm neighbor- 
hood. The bank seeks out through these 
farmer directors those young farmers, 
and even boys and girls, who have it in 
them to make a success of new enter- 
prises, but who lack capital. The enter- 
prise is launched with the capital loaned 
by the bank. The director and the stock- 
holders are near at hand to make sure 
the enterprise becomes successful, and 
the loan is made safe. 

With the paying back of the loan, 
there also begins in the community the 
production of new wealth. The new in- 
come is added to bank deposits and in- 
creases the amounts that may be loaned 
to establish new enterprises, to add new 
wealth, to increase deposits, to increase 
the amounts that may be loaned to es- 
tablish new enterprises. 


Stockholders as Agents 

HE bank in each case conducts an in- 

surance department. The stockhold- 
ers scattered judiciously throughout the 
farm area all become agents among their 
neighbors, to get them to take out in- 
surance against hail, fire, tornado, theft, 
etc., through the bank department. Some 
of these banks have even employed agri- 
cultural agents to give help to the farm- 
ers in the service area, knowing that all 
additions to the prosperity of the area 
will be shared with the financial institu- 
tion at the center. 

One can easily visualize a central city 
bank cooperating with rural banks 
throughout the “satellites,” radiating ser- 
vice of this sort into an extensive area. 
Then the newly produced wealth in 
whatever form will be collected into the 





towns, and shipped from them to the 
larger shipping and warehouse 

for distribution to the outside world 
The money in payment for these 

will come in from the outside world, be 
distributed back through the town pees 
ters, and become profits in the hands of 
those who have originally produeed the 
wealth—to be expended again jn the 
towns which draw their supplies from 
their city center. 

Consider the street paving that is to 
be done in thousands of towns im the 
back country, which is America, It jg 
certain to be done when we ean 
enough system into our rural busines 
to save costs of production and market. 
ing, and therefore leave a larger pep 
centage of profit in the hands of the 
rural people who must pay for such im- 
provements. 

In the next fifty years entire towns 
are to be rebuilt. If a thousand guch 
towns were brought together and re 
built all at once, it would be given 
grand publicity as a specimen of Ameri- 
can quantity production in a great ip- 
dustrial center. 

Since they are, in the order of natural 
progress, to be rebuilt in a thousand dif- 
ferent places over the area, they attract 
less attention; but the task is just as 
stupendous and will mean just as great 
business activity, though scattered, as it 
would if centralized. 


Farm Sections Advancing 


OW comes the latest report of the 
1 Rural Electric Service Committee 
of the National Electrie Light Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in New York 
City. A survey showed that 165,000 
farms in 1923 were obtaining service 
from electric light and power companies 
in the United States. 

In 1926, approximately 227,500 farms 
in twenty-seven states were supplied 
with electric service. The report goes 
on that “if this increase continues at 
the same rate; there will be approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 electrified farms in this 
country by the end of 1932, and by the 
end of 1938 this number will be increased 
to approximately 3,000,000, which # 
nearly equal to one-half the total farms 
in this country.” 

Does this mean some business’ activity 
scattered over the American area? Sup- 
pose that this were three million of some 
other type of business plants that were 
quite certain to be electrified in the next 
ten years—that is, in a few great cities 
—would it not cause the business world 
to “sit up and take notice’? 

Consider the surveying, the extension 
of lines, the installation of equipment, 
and the entirely new field opened up for 
electrical devices and machinery! Might 
it not be better for a small city to take 
that little fifty thousand dollars it iF 
tended to spend in trying to get more 
people to come in, and invest it int 
local public utilities corporation for the 
use’ of the “Rural Service Committee : 
Would it not, in the long run, make more 
money for the city that would invest # 
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39% 
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HERE CONDITIONS FAVOR 
STABILITY OF EARNINGS 


“FPX\HE greatest stability in earnings is country. Examine the figures on the 
found in industries where raw material above charts. 
represents the largest part of the cost of Chart No. I shows the figures for a group 
finished goods.” of factories, in an old, congested, highly 
That statement was made by one of industrialized sectionofthe country. Chart 
America’s business leaders, and is amply No. IL represents a group of factories ina 
proved by the surer, more stable earnings small city area enjoying conditions unus- 
of corporations that have migrated to ually favorable to low cost production, 
Piedmont Carolinas. Chart No. III represents conditions in 
Here, for identical operations turning one of the least favorable sections of 
out identical classes of products, labor Piedmont Carolinas. 


and overhead represent 39% of the cost 
of the finished goods as against 42% 
to 45% in other sections of the 


This chart may safely be taken as 
) a conservative ratio figure against 
D>, >, your own relative costs. 


Es. 













Labor That Produces} < Se ang + Where Life Is Pleasant 
High wages are profitable where they Siig You will enjoy the neighborly, friendly 
result in high production. That is the spirit of Piedmont Carolinas. You will 
secret of these favorable labor-costs. enjoy the sunshiny days, the cool sum- 

Workmen are active, willing and co- If you want complete facts, raw mer nights, the short, mild winters. 
operative. Of old native stock, they are material sources, wage tables, etc., If you area golf enthusiast you know 
untouched by unrest and un-American send for the booklet illustrated the world-famous courses at Aiken and 
ideas. Low cost of living and high output above. It gives you all the data you Pinehurst and Asheville—all a few short 
keep costs at a satisfactory figure, yet need. Your request, addressed to hours away. 
insure high “real wages”. There is more Industrial Department, Room 119, You doubtless will be amazed by the 
left over from the pay envelopeat the end Mercantile Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., mountain and seashore regions with 
of the week than where money wages are will receive prompt and courteous their wonderful hotels and recreational 
higher but living costs are also higher. + attention. , facilities. 
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Sheet Metal Construction that Lasts/ 




















For Airport Buildings 
Hangars, Shops and Sheds 


use the well known 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 
Galvanized Sheets 


‘THE development of aviation demands suitable and adequate 

airport structures. Add lasting service to satisfaction by using 
Apotto-KeystTone Galvanized Sheets (alloyed with copper) for 
building construction. These are without question the highest 
quality zinc coated sheets manufactured — supplied flat, corru- 
gated, V-crimped, standing seam, and in all standard patterns of 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products. 
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Standardize on KEYsTONE quality for 
roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, cor- 
nices, skylights, sheet metal repairs and 
replacements, and for culverts, tanks, 
flumes, and similar uses where resist- 
ance to corrosion is an important factor. 
For good buildings of every 
type, commercial, industrial 
or residential—metal offers 
substantial service and cffec- 
tive protection against fire, 
lightning, and all conditions 
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of weather. We have a booklet, ““How 
to Lay Steel P.oofing,”’ that will interest 
you. This Company is the oldest and 
largest manufacturer of a complete line 
of Black and Galvanized Sheets, Tin 
and Terne Plates for every known pur- 

j pose. Sold by leading metal 
merchants. Write for copy 
of ““Anti-Corrosive Metal’’ 
‘ booklet, which contains the 
yjjj conclusive results of scien- 
"tific out-in-the-weather tests. 





EL Pro ducts 








Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
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New York 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Angeles, Portiend, Seattle, Honolulu 
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San Francisco, Los 
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in that way? In the report are listed 
175 actual applications of electricity now 
being used in rural areas. There is not 
one application in the entire list that 
does not call for the sale of a manufage. 
tured device, and these sales are to be 
made most economically from the town 
center. 

Here are approximately 3,000,000 new 
purchasers coming to the market for 
these goods in the next ten years, 

A very large majority of the farm. 
| houses, barns and other buildings myst 
be rebuilt in the next twenty-five years, 
With many of them, the sooner the bet- 
ter. With farm prosperity returning, 
the owners will be able to meet the costs 
of rebuilding. 

Where are the contractors and the 
dispensers of building materials for this 
rebuilding of rural America? How soon 
can we get at the job, and what busi- 
ness centers will render this service— 
the ones that are out hunting factories 
or the ones that are looking for the op- 
portunities that are right at hand? 


Modernization Needed 

NE reason for the manifest unrest of 

farm people in the last few years is 
that they have discovered how city peo- 
ple enjoy modern conveniences that have 
not yet come to the rural home. See 
the furnaces, bath tubs, plumbing equip- 
ment, and like materials being sent out 
to several million farm homes! See the 
contractors installing them there! How 
soon can we begin this program of ex- 
tended business service from the city 
out through the towns into the farm 
area? Would there not be found here 
as legitimate a business for instalment 
buying as has been found by automobile 
manufacturers ? 

Perhaps some of the money now be- 
ing spent to “put our city on the map” 
might better be expended in making 
some surveys to ascertain how many 
thousand homes are in our service area 
that need such rebuilding and modern- 
izing, and by what methods they can be 
got to translate their needs into eco- 
nomie demands, and really order and 
pay for the service. 


The Real America 


C= who travels somewhat exten- 
sively over the area between the 
Alleghanies and the Rockies, keeping 
away from the few biggest industrial cen- 
ters, is impressed with the fact that this 
is really America; and that here lie vast 
undeveloped business resources, needing 
only that we turn our attention inten- 
sively to the development of the un- 
counted business opportunities at hand. 

To the extent that this is done, witb 
the program of business service radiating 
out from the city center through the 
towns to the country neighborhoods, 
business and even manufacturing inter- 
ests of the city center will grow, and 
population will gravitate that way with- 
out unnatural attempts to compete 
| against other cities for mere numbers of 
| people. 
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An Expert Who 
Doesn’t Play 


OT all the folks who live in 

Washington are politicians or 

officeholders, and some of them 
are far out of the ordinary. 

Take S. G. Leoffler for instance. 
Loeffler is the great golf “impresario” 
of the District of Columbia and prob- 
ably of the United States, which means 
the world. Conducting golf courses is 
his business. 

Leoffler operates 153 golf holes in 
Washington, Richmond and Philadelphia. 
If you divided them by nine he would 
have 17 courses of that length under his 
charge. He has 27 holes at East Po- 
tomac Park and 9 at West Potomac Park 
not far from the White House, with 9 
more near the Lincoln Memorial for col- 
ored players. Out in Rock Creek Park 
he has 18 more. 

All these courses are on government 
land and Leoffler operates them under a 
contract. He took over the first 9 holes 
down in East Potomac Park-when the 
War Department decided it wasn’t built 
for operating a golf course and the way 
he handled that one unit made it easy 
for him to obtain other contracts when 
the public courses around Washington 
were increased. 


Has Expanded Business 


IS success with the public links here 

attracted attention elsewhere and he 
was asked to take over 9 holes at Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Later he built 18 holes 
more there. A Philadelphia crowd that 
was interested in a semi-private course, 
operated on a fee basis, heard of him and 
turned an 18-hole course at Marble Hall 
over to him as manager. Recently an- 
other semi-private course near Wash- 
ington was put under his control and he 
built a new 9-hole course across a branch 
of the Potomac River where no courses 
have bloomed before. 

He sells golf balls by the tens of thou- 
sands in a season, clubs by the hundreds 
of dozens. The fees on the public links 
are regulated by the Government and 
are quite low. He has kept the courses 
in good condition and his management is 
praised by most of the public links play- 
ets, thousands of whom play over them 
each week for 10 months a year. 

“Did I ever play golf?” He smiled. 

“IT had a club in my hand once—years 
ago, before I got into the business.” 

Asa matter of fact he was in the quick 
lunch business in Washington in 1920-21 
—sold 20,000 box lunches at 20 cents 
each on his peak day—was offered $150,- 
000 for his business and good will, re- 
fused it and with civilian demobiliza- 
tion saw it drop to almost nothing. He 
Was the twenty-second man to ‘bid for 
the contract to operate the first 9 holes 
at East Potomac Park and his bid was 
the only businesslike one among the lot. 
_He’s been in the golf. business ever 
since. And doing most excellently. 
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Makers of Alpha Brass Pipe praise 


Telephone Typewriter 
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Chase Brass & Copper Co. say they make deliveries 


24 hours faster since using this device to send 
shipping orders from office to distant mill 


The Chase Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury 

. e « ? 
Conn., is only one of many concerns which are 
giving better service to their customers because 


of Teletype . . . the Telephone Typewriter. 


By means of this remarkable device a typist 
in your general office can send typewritten in- 
structions over telephone wires to any part of 
your factory, or to distant plants, branches and 
warehouses, as fast as she can type them. 


As the sender sees exactly what is being printed 
by the receiving machine, errors in transmission 
are virtually impossible. Machines can be used 
in either direction, thus making it possible to 
send a message and receive a reply within a 
few minutes’ time. 


A distinct advantage of Teletype is that it pro- 
vides a typewritten record for filing at both 


‘ends. It combines the speed and convenience 


of the nes. fap with the authority and per- 
manency of the printed word. 


Teletype service is not expensive, and will pay 
for itself repeatedly by eliminating errors, 
doing away with messengers and speeding up 
the flow of business. Without obligation, per- 
mit us to demonstrate how Teletype can save 
time and money for you. 

rem / 
TELETYPE]. / 
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Notable Users 
A aS 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit 
Insurance Co. of North 
America, Philadelphia 
American Can Co, Chicago 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit 
UnionTrustCo ,Pittsburgh 
New York Central 
Railroad, New York 
Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York 
Radio Corporation of 
America, New York 
General Electric Co., 
New York and Chicago 
American Surety Co., 
New York 
American Radiator Co., 
Chicago 
Consumers Co., 
Chicago 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn 
Bonbright & Co., 
New York 
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THE 
TELEPHONE 
TYPEWRITER 


Sign, pin to letterhead and mail to / 
Morkrum-Kleinschmidt Corp’n, 
1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago / 
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| Name and Position: 
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When writing to Morxrum-Kiernscumipr Corp’n please mention Nation's Business 
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for more information | 
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Radiograms “Via RCA” 


mean speed, directness 
...... AND MORE. 


Leading banks, exporters and importers use the fast over- 
seas communication service of Radiograms “Via RCA” 
because Radiograms afford direct communication 
between the United States and twenty-three countries 
—and the most direct communication available to practi- 
cally every country on the face of the globe. 


This directness means speed—and it means accuracy. 
Yet Radiograms cost no more than other means of fast 
communication. To any country—to ships at sea—send 
your messages as Radiograms. 


Via RCA 


File Radiograms to Europe, South America, Africa and the Near East at any 
RCA or Postal Telegraph office; to transpacific countries at any RCA or 
Western Union office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


RADIOGRAMS GO DIRECT TO: 


Belgium ...France...Great Britain...Germany... Holland... Italy 
Norway... Poland... Portugal... Sweden...Turkey... Liberia... Argentina 
Brazil... Colombia... Dutch Guiana... Porto Rico...St. Martin 
Venezuela... Hawaii...Japan... Dutch East Indies...the Philippines 
Hongkong...Shanghai... French Indo-China...and to ships at sea. 

















RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


OFFICES NEW YORK CITY: - 
64 Broad Street (always open)..... Hanover 1811 126 Franklin Street....ccccoseccce- Walker 4891 
Produce Exchange......... Bowling Green 8012 25 East 17th Street... .ccccccccecs Algonquin 7050 
SRD Cent BOGE. a ccccocccccsccceses Rector 0404 264 Fifth Avenue.....scesseecess Lexington 5347 
19 Spruce Sereet..........cccse00 Beekman 8220 19 West 44th Street..........-. Murray Hill 4996 
102 West 56th Sereet...............- Circle 6210 
BOSTON—109 Congress Street... .........0.0200eeeee Liberty 8864 
SAN FRANCISCO—28 Geary Street................- Garfield 4200 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—111 Connecticut Avenue... .Decatur 2600 








When writing to Ravio Coxporarion or America please mention Nation’s Business 












Teamwork Helps 


Illinois Farmers 


By DELOS L. JAMES 


RACTICAL teamwork that light. 

ens the farmer’s load and makes 

use of the aid business is prepared 
to give agriculture, was put into actign 
recently in Central Illinois. 

The most extensive winter killing of 
wheat ever known in that section had left 
many thousands of acres without a crop. 
Farmers, in mapping out their plang for 
spring work, had made no provision for 
such an emergency. Consequently, they 
were very much puzzled to know how 
best to utilize the extra land and provide 
sufficient funds for seed and labor to pre- 
vent a complete loss. 

About this time the Association of Com- 
merce of Peoria was considering through 
its Agricultural Committee ways in which 
it could be of help to the farmers of its 
trade areas. At a meeting of members 
and farmers, a representative of the Agri- 
cultural Service Department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce was 
present and discussed ways in which busi- 
ness men in different sections of the coun- 
try were aiding the farmers to solve their 
agricultural problems. In light of the 
discussion it appeared feasible to try to 
interest the farmers in the growing of soy- 
beans as a substitute for the wheat crop. 


Minimum Price Guaranteed 


1 EVERAL subsequent conferences re- 
sulted in a course of action in which 
theAmerican Milling Company of Peoria, 
and allied interests offered to enter into 
a joint agreement with Illinois farmers to 
buy 1,000,000 bushels of soy beans from 
this year’s crop at a guaranteed price of 
$1.35 for No. 2 beans, f. o. b. Peoria and 
Bloomington. 

After deducting transportation and 
handling charges, the net price to the 
farmer for No. 2 beans should be around 
$1.25 a bushel. This is somewhat higher 
than the net price received by Illinois 
farmers in the last five years for soy- 


| beans except those sold for seed. 


This, too, is a minimum price. The 
farmer who signs an agreement with the 
milling company is guaranteed $1.35 asa 
minimum, but he is not obligated to sell 
at this price if he can get more elsewhere 
either for seed or for commercial purposes. 
He must, however, give the associated 
companies an opportunity to buy at the 
higher prices offered. If they do not de- 
sire to do so, he is privileged to sell else- 
where. 

The unusual feature of this plan is the 
guarantee of price in advance of planting 
operations. Farmers who see fit to take 
advantage of the offer can proceed with 
the assurance that they will receive at 
least.the minimum price. They are also 
placed in a position where they can defi- 
nitely plan their cropping program with 
full knowledge as to what their product i 
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going to be worth to them at the time of 
harvest. 
" Soy beans are a crop to which a large 
ion of the abandoned wheat acreage 
ean be planted to good advantage. Under 
normal conditions they will yield from 
eighteen to thirty bushels an acre. Quite 
frequently the crop 1s used as hay, fur- 
nishing feed elements similar to those of 
clover and alfalfa. Land on which soy- 
beans are grown is also improved, owing 
to the nitrogen-gathering organisms which 
inhabit the roots of the plant. 

The American Milling Company for a 
number of years has been using large 
quantities of soy bean oil meal in the man- 
ufacture of livestock feeds. A growing de- 
mand for the mixed feed product has 
necessitated the importation of soy beans 
from Manchuria. An adequate domestic 


‘supply of this protein feed, however, is 


much desired, and by cooperating with 
the farmers under a definite agreement, 
the milling company hopes that a suffi- 
cient supply of homegrown beans will be 
made available. 

A portion of the beans purchased under 
the guarantee will be used whole for grind- 
ing and mixing with other feeds. The 
others will have the oil extracted and the 
soy bean oil meal will be used in the feeds. 
The oil will be used for various industrial 
purposes. 

The county agricultural agents are as- 
sisting in obtaining signatures to the 
agreement. Farmers who sign these 
agreements will specify the acreage they 
will plant. They will not be required to 
agree to produce or deliver a specified 
number of bushels. Agreements will be 
accepted by the companies until they 
have enough to add up to approximately 
1,000,000 bushels based on average yields. 
The plan, it is estimated, will necessitate 
the planting of about 50,000 acres. 

Reports are that agreements covering 
approximately 50,000 acres were signed, 
indicating a success in carrying out the 
plan. The putting into effect of this plan 
is an outstanding instance of an agree- 
ment entered into between business and 
agriculture whereby business has given 
definite assurance to agriculture of the re- 
turns which it is to receive for service 
rendered. 

Its successful culmination will indicate 
to a large degree the practicability of 
agreements between farmers and other 
business men in which stipulated prices 
can be offered in advance for certain quan- 
tities of agricultural products. 








Too Hot to Work? 


AN investigation into weather condi- 
-* tions most suitable for business ac- 
tivity indicates that the ideal tempera- 
ture for physical work is around 65 de- 
grees, and the best for mental work is an 
outside, or winter, temperatute of about 
40 degrees. In the morning, after rain- 
fall has ceased and the sunshine appears, 
8 When a person should be top-hole 
physically —F. C. K. 
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va track drivers need help 





The American Mutual has studied operating 
conditions of truck fleets that have averaged 
one accident every 4,000 miles. Our engineers 
have improved these records to the extent that 





some of them now average only one accident 
every 150,000 miles. We have instituted systems 
of safety that get the cooperation of the entire 
personnel... and materially reduce operating 





costs... part of the service you receive as an 
American Mutual policyholder. Send for a 
booklet designed to guide the driver of trucks 
or pleasure cars... just mail the coupon below. 


Never less than 20% Dividends since 1887 
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When writing to THe Amertean Murua Liasitiry Insurance Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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Posts. . Pa 
50% Stronger 


UGH, close-grained high 
carbon steel goes into these 
sturdy Anchor Line Posts—and 
they’re U in shape. That’s why 
they withstand the heaviest 
strainsof industrial fence service. 


Stack them up against any other 
post— pipe, T or L-bar. Put 
them through a bending test. 
You'll find them to be 50% 
stronger—size for size and weight 
for weight. 

Investigate this exclusive Anchor 
Fence feature. Get the facts 
about the other exclusive Anchor 
features too: — (1) Anchor-Weld 
Wire Gates, with welded frames 
of square tubular steel; (2) An- 
chor Square Terminal Posts; (3) 
Anchor Drive-Anchorage. They 
all contribute to the exceptional 











strength and endurance of 
Anchor Fences. 


The nearest Anchor Office 
or Sales Agent is at your 
service. Write or phone 
for Catalog No. 73. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
Eastern Avenue and 35th Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Albany; Boston ; Charlotte ; Chicago; Cleveland; 
Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Indianapolis; Los 
Angeles; Mineola, L. 1.; Newark; New York; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; San Fran- 

cisco; Shreveport. 


Representatives in other cities 


Consult phone directory 





A NATION-WIDE FENCING SERVICE 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
IP 
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Quality Market and Education 


By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


President of Antioch College 


ANY people believe that uni- 

versal education is impracti- 

cable, that the American ideal 
—of providing for each person as much 
education as will benefit him—creates 
an unendurable burden. In truth, how- 
ever, universal education is the goose 
which lays the golden eggs of our national 
wealth. Our industry is born of it. An 
uneducated people could neither make 
nor use the great variety of goods 
America produces. We have not yet ap- 
proached overproduction in education. 


Elemental Desires Limited 
LEMENTAL wants are far from 


being satisfied, even in prosperous 
America, yet they are limited by the phys- 
ical natures of men, and cannot be in- 
definitely increased. The flour-milling and 
meat-packing industries had phenomenal 
growth, and then became nearly static. 
They could not stretch the American 
stomach. That modern wonder, the auto- 
motive industry, found a basic human 
need unfilled. It, too, will become rela- 
tively static when further increase of 
transportation equipment is an encum- 
brance. The moving picture industry is 
approaching saturation in purveying to 
elemental human emotions. 

Industrial productiveness increases by 
leaps and bounds. Elemental wants do 
not. Great industries and quick profits 
may be built up by overstimulating legit- 
imate desire or by pandering to primi- 
tive impulse, as some newspapers and 
moving pictures do, but that process 
turns life upside down by making produc- 
tion the end, and the satisfaction of 
wants the means. It tends to lower the 
quality of life. 

With productive capacity enormously 


| increasing and elemental wants relatively 


static, where lies the legitimate future 
growth of industry? Is it not in the 
education of taste and appreciation? 
Discriminating taste demands excellence, 
and excellence requires vast effort. 
Given discriminating taste, most Ameri- 
can homes will seem unnecessarily ugly, 
and will be rebuilt, and rebuilt again, as 
taste is further refined. 

Wherever educated discrimination in- 
creases, the imperfect productions of the 
past no longer satisfy or even seem en- 
durable. Wants increase indefinitely, 
and are of such kinds that filling them re- 
sults in refining and dignifying life. Dis- 
tinctly human qualities begin to prevail 
over elemental animal desires. 

Education is the chief method by which 
this increase of discrimination is achieved. 

We can produce more than we can 
consume. What shall we do with the 
surplus? Foreign trade was the old 
answer, but America has found a new one. 
Pay the worker enough so that his pur- 
chasing power will provide your chief 


market. In former times, when purchas. 
ing power was chiefly in the hands of 
people of some cultural background, re. 
straints of breeding and social example 
maintained certain standards of excel. 
lence and refinement. 

Give that power to a generation of 
workers without cultural inheritance, and 
crudeness and vulgarity will tend to 
drown out the strains of fineness and ze. 
straint in our national life. 

The only hope is by universal eduea- 
tion to refine taste, increase discriming- 
tion, and enlarge the range of interests 
and desires; in fact, to create the first 
generation of educated Americans, 

A chief problem of big American jp- 
dustry is to protect the product from 
workmen’s limitations. The produet 
must be uniform and dependable. Avail- 
able workmen are variable and fallible. 

3ut with thinking and planning con- 
centrated in the most competent, with 
production limited to a few types, and 
with methods of manufacture standard- 
ized, almost any workman can produce 
good results. With such mass produe- 
tion, through advertising and salesman- 
ship public demand must be concen- 
trated on comparatively few products of 
which mass production can be main- 
tained. 

For staples like rails and cement this 
process is excellent. For goods which ex- 
press personality the method may te 
sult in an efficient world, but a dull one. 
The more widely distributed skill, dis- 
crimination, and intelligence can be, the 
more variety, individuality, and charac- 
ter will appear in the goods made for us. 
Education can stimulate character and 
individuality. 


To Create Enduring Values 


ATURE spent perhaps two hundred 
4 'N million years storing oil and gas. We 
are using it a million times faster. Such 
is the material basis of our prosperity 
and of our present surplus. Can we turn 
this into enduring values? 

We can, through education. The pass 
ing surplus of time and wealth that our 
natural resources provide can be used for 
creating knowledge, character, and the 
appreciation of beauty. Nothing human 
endures like a spirit planted in the human 
heart, or a discipline of character, or & 
way of life. Little but the pyramids re 
mains of ancient Egypt, but through the 
religion of Palestine and the art and 
science of Greece, Egyptian values are 
broadcast over the earth. 

If we use our present surplus to pro- 
duce living values of the spirit, mind, and 
taste, we need not despair at the burning 
of nature’s hoard. Taxation for educa- 


tion, the method society uses for appre , 


priating part of that surplus to create 
enduring values, is wise. 
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The Textile Trades Get Together 


Cooperation by trade associations or institutes 
is active in the textile industry 


HE textile mill man, as a type, 

has been distinctly an individ- 

ualist. He has been willing to 

cooperate with his fellows only 
on a few matters such as legislation, 
involving. tariff, labor laws, etc., and also 
in certain matters of manufacturing tech- 
nique. In the production, pricing, and 
selling of his goods, he has acted freely 
as he chose and prided himself on that 
course. 

In some instances new bodies are the 
result of joint action by existing asso- 
ciations covering parts of the same field, 
and in other cases they represent new 
groupings engendered by the hope that 
through these activities more substan- 
tial, more regular and more profitable 
business may be accomplished. 


Institute Gets Cooperation 


HE Cotton-Textile Institute, presided 

over by Walker D. Hines, was es- 
tablished in 1926 by joint action of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers and the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, two organi- 
zations of long and fruitful history. It 
now includes in its membership 452 firms 
operating 505 cotton 


By W.B. DALL 


by A. D. Whiteside, which came into 
official being last February as the result 
of joint action by the National Associ- 
ation of Wool Manufacturers, the Amer- 
ican Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers and the Carded Woolen 
Manufacturers Association. The Wool 
Institute at present has a membership 
of 137 mills operating 40,791 looms out 
of a total of 64,780 in the country, or 
63 per cent. 

Mr. Whiteside has taken every op- 
portunity to stress to his membership the 
malpractices of the wool textile industry 
which have resulted in poor business and 
widespread losses over a period of four 
or five years. Absence of any definite 
price policy, lack of accurate cost sys- 
tems and general lack of confidence are 
the fundamental ‘defects which have 
made the industry lose money year after 
year. He estimated the industry’s total 
loss for 1926 as $30,000,000. 

This Institute is at work on a cost 
manual and has a concrete policy on 
price stabilization to which it is believed 
most manufacturers will subscribe. Sta- 
tistical work already presents a more 
thorough picture of the sources of vari- 

ous goods and the 








mills and represent- 
ing 21,700,000 spin- 
dies out of a grand 
total of about 36,- 
000,000 spindles. The 
new body has devel- 
oped sections on new 
uses for cotton fab- 
ries, on statistics and 
on cost accounting. 
Groups also have 
been formed compris- 
ing manufacturers of 
similar goods, so that 
discussion and action 
may be specific and 





@CSTATISTICS on sales, 
production and stocks 
have proved the basis for 
intelligent manufactur- 
ing, adaptation of produc- 
tion to demand, and a 
check on blind accumula- 
tion which so often in 
the past resulted in merci- 
less price competition99 


field for their distri- 
bution than has ever 
before been laid be- 
fore wool manufac- 
turers. 

The Rayon Insti- 
tute, of which E. L. 
Starr is director, is an 
organization of five 
of the leading rayon 
producers who, be- 
cause of their size, 
cover about 82 per 
cent of the entire do- 
mestic industry’s pro- 





duction and inciden- 








have direct applica- 
tion to the men taking part in the work. 

It has also been successful in estab- 
lishing friendly relations with associations 
of those who handle cotton fabrics as a 
Taw material for further manufacturing, 
or merely for further distribution. Sta- 
tistics on sales, production and stocks 
have proved the basis for intelligent 
Manufacturing, adaptation of produc- 
tion to demand, and a check on blind 
accumulation which so often in the past 
Tesulted in merciless price competition. 
Attention turned to cost accounting has 
thrown new light on the business of mak- 
ing profits. 

The first foster-brother of Mr. Hines’ 
Institute is the Wool Institute, headed 


tally about 25 per 

cent of world production. The aim of 
the Rayon Institute for the present is 
chiefly educational work, sales promo- 
tion, and cooperative advertising. It is 
disseminating accurate knowledge as to 
what rayon is, and the effective and sat- 
isfactory ways in which it may be used. 
The Carpet Institute, headed by Ir- 
ving 8. Paull, and backed by a number 
of large manufacturers, like the Rayon 
Institute, directs much of its energy to- 
ward sales promotion. It handles sta- 
tistics from the standpoint of market 
analysis, and it enters into a certain 
amount of research to establish the vir- 
tues of various types of floor coverings. 
The new body of dry goods whole- 


salers, who early this year selected Alvin 
E. Dodd as their director general. has 
changed its name to the Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute. It is a merger of 
the National Wholesale Dry Goods As- 
sociation and the Southern Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association. These distrib- 
utors have completely lacked useful sta- 
tistics of their field, and it is a prime 
purpose of the new organization to sup- 
ply this deficiency. This newly organ- 
ized body will define the wholesalers’ 
field and enter into intensive cultiva- 
tion of it. 

At the annual meeting, last February, 
of the Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers of America, of which Roy A, 
Cheney is secretary, a proposal for the 
formation of the Knit Underwear Insti- 
tute was made. No action was taken. 
If the change is made it will be largely a 
change in name of an existing body rath- 
er than the formation of anything new. 

The Rayon Fabrics Institute, of which 
C. H. Leroy is managing director, came 
into existence early this year and has for 
its membership makers of knit rayon 
fabrics. Its purpose is to develop sound- 
er conditions of production and sale. 

The Woolen Yarn Jobbers Credit As- 
sociation is a group of the larger yarn 
jobbers in the New York area, who have 
appointed Stanley R. Stager as their ex- 
ecutive director, and their purpose is to 
correct unfair practices and establish 
uniform customs in their business. 

In the hosiery field the existing asso- 
ciations appear to be serving all the 
needs of the industry at present. 


Old and Effective Association 


N THE silk field the Silk Association 

of America, one of the oldest and most 
effective of trade associations, has, under 
the secretaryship of Ramsay Peugnet, 
continually extended its activities. A 
new body in the silk industry is the 
Spun Silk Research Committee, created 
by six prominent concerns. J. Ralph 
Corbett is the executive director. The 
body’s primary purpose is a survey of 
textile conditions relating to spun silk. 

To distinguish between an institute 
and a trade association is difficult. Per- 
haps there is no real difference save that 
the word “institute” as, some years ago 
the word “secretary” became less com- 
mon as the distinguishing title of the paid 
executive of a trade association and we 
began to have executive vice presidents, 
generai managers, executive directors and 
lots of other titles. 

But they all did the work of the secre- 
tary. 
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promptly produce the 
wanted facts. 
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Yor turn to Remington Rand, of course, 


for transfer mipp tions toldien, unit cabinets, 
binders, and the like. Requisition, along with 
them, the profit-earning ideas which are built 
into every Remington Rand commodity... 
For transfer time—the day when old letters, 
old bills, old information are put into a 
“morgue”— is the right time to —_ old ideas 
—outworn equipment, unprofitable, time 
wasting office devices... That is where Rem- 
ington Rand comes in. Its products are not 
just means of filling a usual need. Its products 
are backed with ideas — applications which 
can turn an ordinary letter fle into a source 
of profit—a bill file into a means of increasing 
business ... The Remington Rand Man is an 
adviser—he is backed by the combined 
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powers of fourteen pioneer companies in the 
_ office equipment industry—he has been edu- 
ated by the best minds in the office method. 
field... Use'the Remington Rand Man as your 
_ plans take shape this year—use him to add 
that finishing touch which may mean thou- 
_ sands of extra dollars for your business. Trans- 
__ fer time is the proper time for checking up. 
It is your opportunity to stage an “audit” of 
files and records, procedure and routine. It 
_ is your chance to draw freely upon the 
_ massed experience of Remington Rand meth. 
mS specialists .... Remington Rand Business 
_ Service Inc., 465 Washington Street, Buffalo, 
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ericans 


will go to the polls in November to 
vote for President. One-sixth of them 
will cast their ballots on voting ma- 
chines—simply by turning down the 
pointer illustrated above. 























In New York, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Indianapolis, Hartford, Buffalo and in 
2,000 other cities and towns, voting 
machines have entirely supplanted the 
cumbersome and inefficient paper bal- 
lot, while Los Angeles, Milwaukee and 
Baltimore will use machines for the 
first time in the Presidential election. 


Voting machines make balloting swift, 
sure, secret; provide a mechanically accur- 
ate count the minute the polls close; render 
spoiled ballots impossible; avoid costly 
recounts and reduce election costs. 








An illustrated booklet describing the operation 
of the voting machine and citing its many 
advantages will be sent on request to public 
officials, Chambers of Commerce or private 
citizens. Ask for booklet N-1. 
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Rubber, Rice 


(Continued from page 37) 
Chinese coolies for the heavier work. 


| The Chinese common laborer may not 


strike the average American as anything 
to brag about, but he is capable of toil 
that would be far beyond the ability of 
the Tamil. I do not want to get into an 
argument as to the merits of vegetarian- 
ism, but the grim fact is, that the Coolie 
gets his extra strength from the eating 
of meat. He has no religious objections 
and he eats it whenever he can get it. 
Since the Chinese must have meat in 
order to perform the heavy labor, he 
requires and commands a wage rate run- 
ning from fifty cents to one dollar a day. 
This is the economic fact that must be 
reckoned with when we talk of growing 
rubber in the Philippines. Rubber may 
be grown profitably only in the belt ten 
degrees north and south of the equator. 
Climatically some of the islands—notably 
Mindanao—are in a favorable location. 
The natives, however, are meat eaters. 
They cannot compete with the wholly 
different living standards of the Tamils 
and Javanese. Even if they could, there 
is not sufficient labor supply in the Philip- 
pines to produce any appreciable quan- 
tity of rubber. Therefore any develop- 
ment of the American industry there 
would call for the importation of labor. 
Here we begin to run up against social 
and religious obstacles with an economic 
implication. The same laws that govern 
immigration in Continental United States 
apply to our island possessions. We could 
not import Chinese labor for two rea- 
sons, the legal barrier and the wage rate. 
Therefore we should be driven to reliance 
on the Tamil, who represents the only 
large common labor group of vegetarians 
to be found anywhere in the world. As- 


| suming that we brought in Tamils, we 


should be planting them in an entirely 
different social, religious and economic 
environment. The inevitable demand 
would be for higher wage. 


Meat Eater vs. Vegetarian 


T THIS point I should like to make it 
clear that I am setting forth facts 


| and not arguing a principle. I am in com- 


plete agreement with most other employ- 
ers of high grade American labor who 
have discovered that high wages repre- 
sent the foundation of national buying 
power. I have no objection to any pro- 
gram for the elevation of living stand- 
ards in the rubber growing districts. 

My contention here is simply that the 
gap between the vegetarian and the meat 
eater is too enormous to be bridged at 
one step. It represents a practical dif- 
ficulty which in my opinion is econom- 
ically insurmountable. We could raise 
a large part of our own rubber, but as 
I have said before, it would be only at 
a prohibitive price. 

The record of what happened to the 
British through the operation of the 
Stevenson act is to my mind a perfect 
illustration of how thoroughly the Java- 





and Religion 


nese native or dirt farmer controls the 
rubber output now, and of what would 
happen to us if we tried to compete with 
him. He has cut the price to less than 
twenty-five per cent of what we paid for 
wild rubber from the Brazilian jungles 
requiring not a penny of capital invest- 
ment. Before he had become a factor 
through the development of the indus. 
try in the Middle East, rubber sold com- 
monly at eighty and ninety cents a pound, 

All the production then was from trees 
growing wild in South America. Its use 
up to forty years ago was confined to 
such products as erasers, raincoats and 
garden hose, now comprising only a small 
part of the world’s consumption. The 
bicycle tire represented the first quan- 
tity demand. 

The grade of rubber most desired by 
manufacturers is native only to Brazil, 
When it became evident that the world 
demand was growing and that no other 
country could furnish a supply, laws 
were passed making it a penal offense 
to export the seed. A supply of these 
were obtained, however, by Thomas 
Wickham, an Englishman who sailed up 
the Amazon to study tropical plants, 


First of Cultivated Rubber 

bee cas seeds were germinated at Kew 

Gardens, and the plants were sent by 
the British to the Malay Peninsula. The 
first of these experiments goes back to 
the seventies. It was thirty years there- 
after before the cultivated rubber out- 
put assumed any importance. 

By 1910, although wild rubber was 
still leading, the British production was 
a factor to be reckoned with. In that 
year the Brazilian government. estab- 
lished a valorization system similar to 
that governing the export of coffee, and 
the price of crude was run up over $3.00 
a pound. 

The effect of this was only to stimulate 
still more the planting of cultivated areas 
in the East. At that time every ton of 
rubber produced cost the life of a man. 
Unlike many other raw materials ob- 
tained from trees, rubber does not come 
from the trunk. It is the juice of the 
bark, and the supply obtainable is defin- 
itely limited. Methods of tapping used 
in Brazil were so crude that each year 
it was necessary for the natives to go 
farther into the jungles. Most of the 
tapped trees were killed, or at least put 
out of production for several years. 

In 1905 the total British produetion 
in Ceylon, Malaya, India, Burma, and 
Borneo was only 174 tons and there were 
no other producers. In 1910 it was 7,269 
tons and they still had the cultivated 
fields to themselves. Two years later, 
however, Dutch plantings in Netherlands 
India brought in 2,025 tons, and since 
then Dutch production has increased 
even more rapidly than that of the Brit- 
ish plantations. It is to be noted that 
even the cheap Indian labor of South 
America, plus the nearness of the great 
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a $4,000 order lost 








A good customer 
ignored —and apparently no 


For Smaller Companies 


one to blame er Fr se Stromberg Automatic Time Stamps can be furnished 
from a single unit up. This feature of all Stromberg Time 
Somebody neglected a good customer’s order—mislaid the Recorders makes them available for any size business, and 
letter, overlooked it, misfiled it. So the customer bought any number of departments or employees. The cost of single 
elsewhere —$4,000 worth. Stromberg Automatic Time Stamps is surprisingly low. 


Any of several people might have been to blame. For : ‘ 
there was nothing to show when the order had come in; Fits Any Business — Meets Every Need 
when, if ever, it reached the stock clerk; when or why, it For the growing organization, Stromberg Time Equipment is 
went to file without being filled. ideal. Other recorders, in any quantity, may be added to the 
When the last buck had been passed and the last alibi original installation—In-and-Out Recorders, Job Time Re- 
established, the situation remained just as it was—$4,000 corders, Secondary Wall Clocks, and Program Instruments. 





_ worth of business gone to a rival firm. All Stromberg Recorders are electrically 


operated, perfectly synchronized, trouble 
free, fool proof. They require no regula- 
has accurate time each minute, available tion, no winding, and a minimum of 
i = pte maintenance cost. 
for ns on all department papers. yp " ‘ : 
ere’s no clock mechanism in Strom- a _/ z A copy of our free book, “Money Saving 
berg Time Stamps. Constant jarring, even —_ ks Time,” would interest you. There is no 
comparatively rough treatment, will not obligation—just mail the coupon for your 
affect their time-keeping accuracy. 1925 AUG 12 AM 10 31 copy. 


That same day the office manager bought 
a Stromberg Time Stamp. And now he 
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STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY, 231 W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Time Recorders, and Everything for Recording, Signalling, Measuring and Observing Time 


Stromberg Time 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY, 231 West Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me your book, “Money Saving Time.” This does not obligate me in any way. 
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DAINTIING 


you ean t beat— 


The Type LVP . 
Matthews Gun. 


= 
For the ultimate in 
workmanship, speed, economy of 
operation anyway you take it— 
you can’t beat the Type LVP Mat- 
thews Gun. 77 Built by spraying 
equipment specialists; used by thou- 
sands who demand the best in paint- 
ing or finishing equipment to be had. 
Send for Booklet Describing Complete Units 


The booklet ‘‘Mechanical Painting for Main- 
tenance” contains a description of Type LVP 
Gun,together with illustrations of various 
complete painting units. It also tells how 
maintenance painting is done at lowered 
costs by nationally-known concerns, and how 
your own painting costs can be cut in half. 
Gladly sent without any obligation to you. 
Write to 





W. N. MATTHEWS CORP. 


3740 Forest Park Blvd. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 














140-page book of actual 
bookkeeping forms, com- 
pletely filled in to illustrate 
uses. Will answer your 
record-keeping problems 
—office or factory. 


Book Sent FREE 
when requested on business stationery 


John C. MOORE Corpn. 


(Established 1839) 





5026 Stone St., Rochesher, N. Y. 


» ) 
MOORES Systems 
Used In 300,000 Offices 


Ask about the New 
moort’s VISIBLE recorps 








*““MASTERLY AID” 


ECHOING the opinion of thousands of 
other heads of nationally known cor- 
porations, W. L. Crocker, President, 
John Hancock Life Insurance Company, 
says of NATION’S BUSINESS 
“IT IS A MASTERLY AID TO 
ALL BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY” 
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United States market, plus government 
protection and free land, were not suf- 
ficient to stem the competition of the 
Tamil laborer and the independent Java- 
nese. The meat eater had no chance 
against the eater of rice. 

The Stevenson Act therefore was real- 
ly the second attempt of white producers 
to fix the price of rubber by artificial 
means. Rapid development of the indus- 
try in the East lead to a great deal of 
speculation in rubber shares and to in- 
creased activity in the planting of new 
areas, so that in 1919 the total middle 
eastern production ran up to 348,000 
tons. This was the beginning of the over- 
production that eventually led to the Re- 
striction Act. 

This measure, however, was not origi- 
nated by England herself. It was urged 
by the Malay potentates—actual_ pro- 
ducers of a considerable amount of the 
British rubber—who were dissatisfied 
with the prices obtainable. The local 
representative governing body exerted a 
strong influence on the Colonial office 
which finally resulted in the Restriction 
Act. 


Royal Rubber Monopolies 


ERE it should be explained that di- 
vergent lines have been followed by 
the English and the Dutch with respect 
to individual native enterprise in the 
growing of rubber, chiefly because of po- 
litical differences. Some so-called British 
possessions in the rubber areas are only 
protectorates. The whole force of white 
soldiers controlling hundreds of millions 
of human beings is only about 2,000 men. 
Control is exercised through the Sultans, 
most of whom are also large plantation 
owners. These native rulers naturally 
discourage individual initiative. Rubber 
is virtually a royal monopoly in many 
provinces, but not in Ceylon. 

In the Netherlands a different politi- 
eal structure is found. The Dutch Crown 
is supreme. Natives have representa- 
tion in various councils, but they are 
merely advisory. There has been no op- 
portunity, therefore, for native rulers to 
monopolize rubber growing. On the con- 
trary, the Dutch have encouraged every- 
body, and thousands of natives employed 
on the large plantations have also staked 
out their own small farms. These na- 
tives have practically no investment. 
Maybe we should figure as an investment 
$10 an acre, but the native doesn’t fig- 
ure any. Against this the big British 
plantations where rubber is grown scien- 
tifically represent an investment of $300 
an acre. 

The argument was set up by the Brit- 
ish planters that the Sultan producers 
might withdraw from the British Empire 
under the contention that they had 
“joined” the Empire and had never been 
subjugated. According to their reason- 
ing it was purely a business association 
that could endure only while it was prof- 
itable. When the price of rubber fell 
with the rise in production, profits were 


| reduced. 


In the hope of bolstering prices the 





governments of certain Malay states 
made an agreement to restrict produc. 
tion, and this was merely confirmed by 
the British Colonial: office. In passing 
it might be noted that one of the active 
proponents of the measure was the Syl 
tan of Jahore, an Oxford graduate, who 
has one mile of highway on his domain 
and, according to current report, a gold 
plated Rolls Royce. 

The terms of the act as finally made 
public are fairly familiar to rubber m 
but it may be worth repeating them, 
They provided that if the average prieg 
of rubber is less than 42 cents a pound 
but not less than 30 cents during 
quarter, percentage of standard produes 
tion would be reduced 10 per cent; If, 
however, the reduction to be effected jg 
from a hundred per cent basis, the te 
duced percentage for the ensuing quarter 
would be 80 per cent. If the average 
price is below 30 cents in any quarter 
the percentage will be reduced to 60 per 
cent for the ensuing quarter in case ship- 
ments were on an 80 per cent basis for 
the previous quarter. 

As stated before, the British made ey- 
ery effort to get the Dutch to join, but 
failed. Going it alone, their production 
fell from 271,589 tons in 1922 to 237,434 
in 1923 and 205,027 in 1924. In 1925 
they were passed by the Dutch. 

How far they have been passed in pro- 
ductive capacity still remains to be seen. 
It requires from six to eight years to 
bring a rubber tree into production, 


Much Planting Done by Natives 


TREMENDOUS amount of inde 

pendent native planting already had 
been done before the Restriction Act was 
passed, since nothing else could account 
for the rapid increase in Dutch output. 
Undoubtedly the Act stimulated more 
planting, the effect of which still is to be 
experienced. 

Our Federal Department of Commerce 
failed to take this into account when it 
made a survey of the industry in the 
Middle East, as a result of the scare over 
the Restriction Act, and predicted a rub- 
ber shortage by 1928. Its estimates were 
based only on the reduced new planting 
in British areas. Instead of a shortage, 
we find production reaching a point this 
year where the price has been sharply 
reduced. 

There are still those in Malaya who 
think that the native gardens do not yield 
as heavy as European estates. According 
to restriction rules the small holders have 
been allowed a standard of 426 pounds 
per acre (400 pounds and small extra al- 
Jowance). 

With 60 per cent restriction this would 
mean an exportable allowance of about 
256 pounds per acre. In a conference 
with a British official in one of the prin 
cipal native districts of Malaya, atten- 
tion was called to the general belief of 
the planters concerning the amount that 
natives could produce per acre, and his 
opinion was asked. 

He stated that planters would have to 
come to the belief that natives by their 
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“THe NortH Star” 
is one of the fleet of 61 named Penn- 
sylvania freight trains that have set 
remarkable records for regularity and 
dependability of on time arrival 


That Guides Cargoes to Port Safely—and On Time 


OR hundreds of years the North 

Star has been one of the most 
welcome sights to greet the eyes of 
mariners. By this beacon in the 
Northern skies they can determine 
the position of their ships and guide 
them safely to port. 

Land travelers, too, look to the 
North Star for guidance. And 
many a caravan laden with riches 
from China and India has depended 
upon this flaming star to show 
them the way. 

* * * 
A Pennsylvania freight train that 
for many months has guided its 
cargoes through to their destina- 
tions safely and promptly on time 
has been named “The North Star.” 
This dependable carrier runs from 
Pittsburgh to Buffalo—serving 
shippers in the great industrial dis- 


tricts of the “Steel City.” Every 
night at a regular hour ““The North 
Star” leaves Pittsburgh to carry 
iron and steel products and general 
merchandise to Buffalo and various 








SHIPPERS 


Are you giving the man who 
routes your freight the time and 
opportunity to effect the econo- 
mies, contribute to the new busi- 
ness strategy which in many 
industries is considered the most 
important development since 
Mass Production? 

The Industrial Traffic Managers 
of many organizations have been 
instrumental in the speeding up 
of turnover—in the reduction of 
inventories—and in the opening 
up of new selling territories to 
which improved freight transpor- 
tation has given them access. 











points in the United States and 
Canada that are served through 
that gateway. And the regular on 
time arrivals of this train have long 
been a source of satisfaction to 
receivers in the Buffalo District. 

“The North Star” runs via Oil 
City and Corry, Pennsylvania, 
picking up petroleum products and 
other freight at Oil City which is 
destined for Buffalo and points 
beyond. 

% * * 

Alert train crews watch over “The 
North Star’ as it travels North- 
ward. And men at all points along 
the line are on the lookout to keep 
this important carrier always on 
time. These men are responsible 
for the long record of regular on 
time performance that belongs to 
the credit of “The North Star.” 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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insured for Io years. 
Quick shipments of single 
buildings or complete 
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roofs. 

Ask for 
Bulletins 992 and 1036 
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methods of tapping can equal the British 
standard. He held the opinion that 
many of them could, and that at any rate 
they produced their full exportable al- 
lowance, and many of them more than 
that—otherwise where did the 15,000 to 
20,000 tons of smuggled rubber come 
from? 

As a matter of fact, the average planter 
judges the native gardens by the looks 
and not by knowledge of what they will 
produce. Trees that would yield rubber 
by conservative methods of tapping 
might yield much by native methods. 

In view of this, the potential per acre 
production of native rubber in Malaya 
has been estimated as the same as that of 
British estate rubber—or at 374 pounds 
per acre, a total potential production of 
183,000 tons. The collapse of the British 
Rubber Restriction Act was the direct 


| result of the independent Javanese dirt 


farmer. 
Scientific But High Investment 


HE contest is not only one of reli- 

gions and diets; it is also a battle of 
scientific management against the dirt 
farmer. American producers who have 
gone into the industry in the Middle 
East and in South America with their 
better management methods and with the 
aid of science have brought about tre- 
mendous increases in production per acre. 
As compared to the two or possibly three 
hundred pounds per acre obtained by the 
Indian, the plantation owners are now 
getting four hundred pounds, and there 
is reason to believe they will increase 
this. In order to get this however, an in- 
vestment of $300 an acre is required. 

The Indian, as I have pointed out, does 
not invest anything. His own plantation 
is a side line with him, so to speak. In 
reality he does little more than to throw a 
handful of seeds in a clearing in the for- 
est made for raising rice. On this basis 


| a ten dollar investment, which we shall 


assume, is many times more valuable 


| than the $300 one. It will continue so to 


be until the productive capacity of the 
Indian is only a minor factor in the world 
demand. 

With the British back in active com- 
petition, all the millions of low caste In- 
dians are available again for rubber pro- 
duction. Efforts to grow rubber in Amer- 
ican tropical possessions must be against 
this competition. Economically, I ques- 
tion the justification of the attempt. 
Even if we could compete with twenty 
cent labor, I do not see that from the 
business viewpoint we have anything to 
gain by it. 

The world is going to need more rub- 
ber and of course it is a far-sighted pol- 
icy for rubber manufacturers to see how 
we can have more rubber ready as the 
demand increases, but we should not be 
handicapped by limiting. it to any one 
flag. World trade means just what it 
says. We exchange a commodity which 
we can make better with some other coun- 
try for a product that they can make 
better and cheaper. 

In other words we exchange merchan- 


dise that is built in this country with 
labor that is paid between five and seven 
dollars for rubber that is raised with labor 
at twenty cents. Let’s not be jealous of 
the British subjects who are supplying us 
with our raw materia! under such a wa 
scale. If we want to promote better jx. 
ternational relations and world trade we 
should have world trade minds, 

There is another argument, of course 
besides the purely economic one, in fayor 
of an American rubber growing industry, 
I refer to the appeal of patriotism and 
self protection. We are told that in event 
of war we shall be helpless, unless we 
have our own supply of crude rubber, Jp 
my opinion, this, too, is full of flaws, 4 
navy strong enough to defend the Monroe 
Doctrine and the Panama Canal ought 
to be strong enough to keep the line of 
supply opened to Brazil. We might even 
import rubber overland from that coun- 
try. 

In event of war involving South Amer- 
ican countries against us, we should still 
be far from helpless. We could stop all 
the non-essential uses of rubber and have 
enough in stock at any one time to sup- 
ply our war needs for five years. The 
United States consumes more than seven- 
ty per cent of the world production, 
Long before the expiration of the five 
year period we could begin to augment 
our supplies from the Guayule shrub, 
now growing wild over thousands of aeres 
in Texas. It would cost fifty cents a 
pound, but in cultivated plantations 
enormous quantities could be obtained, 
and it requires only two years to bring 
this plant to production. 


Manufacturers in Farming 


e has seemed to me that there is teo 
much tendency in the rubber industry 
to look upon the production of the raw 
material as a manufacturing enterprise, 
when as a matter of fact it is agricultural. 
Some men think it would be an ideal de- 
velopment if agriculture could be placed 
on the same economic conditions as in 
dustry, but I do not believe anyone with 
a knowledge of the facts would say the 
conditions are identical today. — 

Apart from this, there is no more rea- 
son for a tire manufacturer to grow his 
own rubber than would be for the millers 
to grow their own wheat. In other indus- 
tries it has been found that control of 
raw materials is not always an asset. 

It is true rubber today is selling below 
the average cost of production, that 1s, 
it will not show a profit to the average 
producer. More rubber is going to be 
needed. There is an increasing use every 
day of this commodity. We hope the 
whole tropical world which has the proper 
labor supply will be interested in inereas- 
ing the production of rubber. 

It takes a long time to grow it and the 
increasing demands of modern industry 
and modern transportation demand an 
increase in productive capacity. At 
present there is a little overproduction 
but this will not last long because the 
present price will do more to restrict 
than any artificial agency. 
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Consult DOEHLER 
on your Vending 
problems 
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HE MANUFACTURERS of these DOEHLER engineers are pre-eminent in 


and many other nationally known designing special vending equipment for 


In 








products solved their vending ma- almost any product irrespective of size or 
chine problems through DOEHLER engi- form. Twenty-five years experience in metal 
neering service. DOEHLER designed and craftsmanship and a personnel thoroughly 
produced equipment gives constant, un- familiar with the exacting needs of this high- 


interrupted service the year round. ly specialized sales outlet are at your service. 


DOEHLER 


i> DIECASTINGCO. 


Engineers & Producers of 
Vending Machines 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 


Brooklyn » Toledo - Batavia » Pottstown 











Match Vending Machine 


Used by 
United Cigar Stores 


Wrigley’s Gum Vending Machine 





Dixie Cup 
Vending Machine 


SME WORLD'S LARS B.ST PRODUCERS OF DIE CASTINES 











When writing to Dornier Die Casting Co. please mention Nation’s Busine 
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All Kinds of Sport 
All Winter 


tRolershung 








Fishing in Boca Ciega Bay 


OWHERE in the world 
will you find a greater va- 
riety of sport and recre- 

ation attractions than at St. Pe- 
tersburg, “The Sunshine City,” 
on Florida’s Gulf Coast. 


There is actually something 
to suit every age and taste—some- 
thing to do or see every hour of 
every sunny day— ' 
and that’s almost 
every day in St. Pe- 
tersburg. Sunshine 
360 days a year! 

Wonderful fishing on Gulf or 
Bay, with 600 varieties of fish to 
test your skill. Boating, swim- 
ming, golf, roque, tennis, lawn 
bowling, shuffleboard, horse- 
back riding, trap-shooting, arch- 
ery, motoring—in 
fact, everything from 
aviation to checkers. 

Varied entertain- 
ment. Ample accom- 
modations. Living costs sur- 
prisingly low. Plan now to 
come for a long winter vacation. 
Mail the coupon below for de- 
scriptive, illustrated booklet. 








L. S. Conant, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Send me a copy of the new St. 
Petersburg booklet. 





Address ---_-- 
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| floor representative. 
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Doing a Business of 
Three Hundred Million a Day 


(Continued from page 20) 
ing is permitted, and steal a puff from 
cigar or cigarette, but it is a hurried and 
nervous indulgence, for not one of them 
cares or dares fo leave the floor for very 
long on a big day. 

Most of the crowd are bareheaded, and 
there is an astonishing number of sleek, 
There must be something 
about the Stock Exchange that robs a 
man of his thatch. It’s against the rules 
to wear a stiff-brimmed straw hat, and 
the wearing of derbies is discouraged. 
They get pranksome on the floor, some- 
times, especially around Christmas time, 
and whack each other over the head with 
hats and newspapers. Men have actually 
been hurt seriously with straw hat or 
derby hat brims. 


The Day’s Race Starts 


HERE comes a palpable tightening 

of the tension. An elderly man ap- 
pears upon a small marble balcony, no 
bigger than a stage box, which is set into 
the north wall. That is Bamford who for 
many years has started and ended the 
daily sessions. He touches a button and 
instantly a double clang, harsh and vi- 
brant, like the clang of a fire gong, over- 
whelms the place with its clamor. That 
is the starting gong. It is exactly 10 
o’clock and the business of the day, with 
whatever it may bring forth in the way 
of good fortune or disaster, is fairly 
launched. 

Upon the north and south walls are 
two immense black squares, like vast 
blackboards. Each is paneled like a 
checker-board in small squares, like slates 
upon a slate roof. With the sounding of 
the starting gong, these little squares go 
into violent and nervous action. Their lit- 
tle panels rise and fall, rise and fall, and 
one can hear the clicking of this process 
even above the dull roar from the floor. 

Every lifting panel exposes a large 
white number. This number signals spe- 
cifically to some broker upon the floor. 
It is his call number. His office wants to 
talk to him by phone. It has a buying or 
selling order which must be executed im- 
mediately. Brokers are constantly rush- 
ing backward and forward from long bat- 
teries of phones in compartments on twe 
sides of the room. 

As the morning goes on the market 
speeds up, because orders are now flowing 
in to the big brokerage offices by tele- 
graph and long-distance phone, and these 
are being relayed by the offices to their 
The chorus of the 
floor rises to a roar, subsides, rises again, 
as excitement varies over first one stock 
and then another. Approximately 725 
stocks are being traded in, and at least 
fifty are violently active. 

High up on the east side of the room 
flows in a continuous stream of greenish 
light a two-foot “ticker tape” carrying 
the shifting prices in large figures for 


every man upon the floor to see. Some. 
times on big days even this floor record 
is minutes behind the actual trading 
while outside in the city the tickers are 
falling behind as much as three-quarters 
of an hour in the recording of prices, In 
other words the market closes at 3 p. m, 
but it is not until 3:45 p. m. at times 
that the ticker finishes recording the day’s 
transactions and prices. ; 

In the press around every post black- 
capped boys are collecting data of trades 
and prices to report to the ticker service. 
They dash from the posts to typists whose 
typing is reproduced electrically and 
almost instantly in the ticker service 
offices at 52 Broadway. From there the 
ticker reports go out all over the country, 

As one watches the throngs at the posts 
one hears short, sharp, barking cries: 

“A quarter for a hundred!” 

This means that some broker is offering 
to buy a hundred shares of stock at a 
fixed price. 

“A hundred at a quarter!” 

This means that some other broker is 
trying to sell a hundred shares. 

The air is choked and confused with 
such calls and cries, with the swish and 
shuffle of feet, and the grind and rattle of 
the whole complicated machinery. All 
around the posts you see well-groomed 
men scribbling a few pencil marks in note- 
books or upon slips of paper. They are 
recording transactions that are being 
made every minute—every second one, 
might say. It may be a thousand dollars 
worth of stocks bought or sold, or it may 
be a million dollars worth. It has often 
been ten million dollars worth. And that 
is all there is to show for the transaction 
—a few scribbled pencil marks. 


Their Word Is Bond 


HE brokers who buy and sell from 

one another don’t even exchange 
memos. Each keeps the scribble he him- 
self has made and turns it over to a clerk 
in his office. These penciled scribbles are 
actually ironclad contracts, involving a 
value of as much as $400,000,000 in one 
day! And there is never any welshing or 
reneging. Wall Street has no use for 
welshers. The practice is unknown. Men 
pride themselves upon their simple word. 
“T take it!” or “Sold!” That is all. 

Lunchtime comes, but only a few, on 
the busy days, leave the floor. They buy 
sandwiches and munch as they work. 
Some go out for elaborate lunches, but 
the majority don’t like to suspend busi- 
ness for even half an hour when that half 
hour might mean a loss of $200 in com- 
missions, 

Two o’clock finds the Exchange in the 
final rush of the day. The chorus rises 
higher. The swirl grows faster. Onlook- 
ers are dizzied trying to follow the spec- 
tacle. Eardrums tire from constant bat- 
tering. You wonder how the members 
stand it day after day and year after 
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- «Others marvel at the 
_| large output of 
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Where Coal and Water Meet 


For every ton of coal burned in 
generating electricity one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand gallons of water 


An eth- 


cient power plant must stay as close to 


pass through the condensers. 


water as a cottonwood tree. 


So, when an engineer finds a place 
where a coal mine underlies the bank 
of a wide river, he does not look any 
further for a good location for a power 
plant. 


The modern way to use coal is to 
convert it into electricity; the best 
place to make electricity is where the 
raw materials are found on the 
premises. 


This is well illustrated at our Spring- 
dale plant on the Allegheny River, 
with its coal mine under the bank, 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WoRKS»*°F LECTRIC (OMPANY 











When writing to American Water Works an 





INCORPORATED 
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p Evecrratc Company please mention Nation's Business 








year. An actuarian’s figures of the life 
expectation of a Wall Street professional 
might be interesting. Some of them look 
worn and ragged by the end of the day. 

But their work—the work of the floor 
traders—is ended as a rule, when 3 
o’clock comes. The work of the 100,000 
clerks and attaches of Wall Street, the 
great army of private soldiers of finance 
who toil until late into the night when 
the great bull markets are swinging 
ahead, is only really beginning. It jg 
their job to take the piles of penciled 
memoranda, and the mass of hastily 
scribbled records of stocks bought and 
sold, and enter these transactions sys- 
tematically and permanently upon the 
brokers’ books. 


The Work of Stock Speculation 


T IS their job to see that by 2:15 p.m, 
the following day, according to the 
rules of the Stock Exchange, every trans- 
action must be consummated, stock or 
certificate delivered and cash paid down, 
They toil in a vast clerical labor. In 
great stock movements they scarcely 
know the meaning of rest, for they must 
be up early and work late. Thousands 
of them, at such times, sleep in hotels 
near their work or upon cots in their 
offices. 

They work at very high tension, and 
considering the enormous volume of 
transactions and the speed with which 
these deals are made, they make singu- 
larly few mistakes. They are not highly 
paid, but usually, at Christmas or New 
Year, they are rewarded with bonuses 
which may represent all the way from 


| 10 per cent to 50 per cent of their sal- 


aries. Naturally bonuses are fatter 
when the brokerage houses have pros- 


| pered. 








Comparatively few of these Wall 
Street clerks play the market. They can- 
not afford to, as a usual thing. More- 
over, they are definitely discouraged from 
speculating by their employers. 

Bull markets mean boom times. Big 
cities like New York respond to wild 
splurges of stock dealing as a sunflower 
responds to sun and rain. New showers 
of gold are poured into the life of the 
city. Broadway and the amusement 
world benefit richly. Fashionable shops 
feel the new flush. Vendors of luxuries, 
the specialty shops and the jewelers ex- 
perience a dizzy rush of new business. 
Theaters and motion picture houses are 
crowded night and day. Hatboys and 
cigarette girls see more money than they 
ever saw before in their lives. Every- 
thing is lovely and the goose hangs high. 

It could scarcely be otherwise with 
$3,500 in commissions pouring into the 
brokers’ hands every minute of a mar- 
ket day between 10 in the morning and 
3 in the afternoon; with 10,000,000 peo- 
ple contributing funds to speculation, and 
with 7,000 tickers scattering financial 
bulletins the country over. Money fait- 
ly gushes out. 

But times change and bull markets 
change into bear markets, and there are 
sometimes long periods of dullness and 
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inertia. This simply means that the | 
speculative public is out of the market, 
and that it is engaged upon its necessary 
and legitimate business of providing a 
market for the great mass of securities 
that are always in evidence. 

Perhaps it is fair and accurate to say: 
4t base and most of the time, the Stock 
Exchange is a sound and useful institu- 
tion, facilitating the exchange of stocks 
and bonds; but there are times when it 
is submerged and overwhelmed by a rush 
of speculators; when the public, with its 
pockets full of money, invades its normal 
business and insists on running the show. 

There is no known way to keep the 





public from buying and selling, and in 
extravagant amounts, and so the thing 
runs its course, like a fever. The great 
speculative spasms are looked upon by 
Wall Street merely as episodes. What it 
emphasizes and takes pride in is what it 
terms its solid service to the country. 
The spokesman for the New York Stock 
Exchange puts it this way: 

“Tt is no exaggeration to say that with- 
out the New York Stock Exchange pro- 
viding a great central market place for 
the nation’s securities, the unparallelled 
prosperity of America would have been 
impossible. It is demonstrably true that 
the high standard of living of the aver- 
age American today is due, in large meas- 
ure, to the services rendered by the Stock 
Exchange.” That is Wall Street’s story, | 
and no matter who disagrees, Wall Street | 
sticks to it. 


Success by Service 


KNOW of two brothers, once news- 

boys, who have recently made an 

amazing successin the drug business, 
from a scratch start. After completing | 
courses in pharmacy at an obscure col- | 
lege, they started in business with a total 
capital of $300. In a few years that 
capital has grown to a value of $244,000 
and they recently put out, through brok- 
ers, an issue of common stock so much in 
demand that it was all sold privately. 

The answer is that they built their 
business by doing little things that other 
druggists never thought of. To begin 
with, they emphasized their willingness 
te deliver articles, no matter how small. 
Once they even delivered a two-cent 
stamp. Indeed, so much of their busi- 
hess now consists of filling orders taken 
by telephone that they could close down 
their three stores and sell almost half as 
much as they do now. 

But the delivery idea was not all. 
Every bottle used in these stores is of 
French flint, hand-made, bevel-edged to 
make them less easily broken, with the 
firm name blown in. Corks are longer 
than most corks and less easily broken. 
Each package is sealed in wax paper— 
for two reasons: Because the firm discov- 
ered that women like nice looking pack- 
ages and to protect the package from be- 
Ing opened by the wrong person. 


—F. C. K. 














How do you wear your hat? 


The very way a man wears his hat reveals 
certain aspects of his character. 

People read meanings in nearly every- 
thing about you—the tilt of your hat— your 
handshake—the way you look them in the 
eye —or— 

Suppose you receive a letter, written on 
a fine paper like Crane’s Bond. It tells you, 
almost instantly, that the writer is a person 
of good taste. 

Crane’s Bond invariably reflects high 
position, personality. It is a 100 per cent 


new white rag paper that hints of the aris- 





tocratic in its very look and feel. It is 
a crisp, tough, durable paper 
with a sleek, smooth, nat- 
ural white texture. There 
is a marked distinction 
about it that tells you at a 
glance that it’s just the kind 
of paper a successful person 
or business firm would 
choose. 

Compare Crane’s Bond 
with the next best paper— 
and note how strong and 
gracefully designed are the 


Crane envelopes. 


AZ 


at 


A Crane’s Bond 


CRANE & CO., INC +» DALTON, MASS. 








GAS comes in 
aste goes out 


Gas, the modern fuel— think 
what it means to your plant. 
Think of the storage space gas 
saves. Think of the man-power 
it conserves. 


Think, too, of the interest it 
saves. No capital tied up in 
fuel storage, for gas is not paid 
for until after it has been used. 
And again— think of the clean- 
liness—the elimination of soot 
and dust—the better working 
conditions — the increased effi- 
ciency of employes. 
Above all— think of the per- 
fect control which gas heat 
affords —the extreme flexibility 
—the absolute dependableness. 
-Visualize the better product 
this makes possible — the les- 
sened spoilage — the increased 
production. 


And remember, whether your 
own plant is large or small, gas 
offers you all these fundamen- 
tal advantages, all these basic 
economies. Telephone or write 
to your local gas Company; they 
will gladly show you exactly 
what these advantages and 
economies can mean to you. 





of book, 


eat”, address 


For free co 
“Industrial Gas 





American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 


You can do it better with Gas 
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Can We Afford Not to Reclaim? 


(Continued from page 40) 

ings, fences, roads and farm laterals. Part 
comprises land cultivated or pastured 
without irrigation, part public land both 
withdrawn and unentered and still another 
portion uncultivated land in non-resident 
ownership, and state, railroad and Indian 
lands. 

Cotton for new automobile tire indus- 
tries comes from the Yuma and Salt 
fiver projects. Almonds and figs are 
among the fruits yielded by the Orland 
project. Grand Valley in Colorado makes 
its contribution of sugar beets. It is im- 
possible to believe that the alfalfa, beans 
and dairy products of the irrigation pro- 
jects enter in any material way into com- 
petition with the general farm products 
of the country. They do go a long way 
toward satisfying local demand and in 
making living conditions tolerable where 
the projects are located. 

Likewise it would be impossible to 
convince even the most lukewarm West- 
erner—if there are any such—that the 
West has not the same right to take its 
forward steps as any other section of 
the nation. United States Senator John 
B. Kendrick of Wyoming said to me one 
day while we were inspecting the source 
of water supply for the Columbia basin 
project: 

“With a narrow base of taxation (fif- 
ty-two per cent of the area of the West- 
ern states is held by the Government) 
and high fixed charges of Government, 
the present situation is intolerable with- 
out utilization of our resources. We 
should not, due to misunderstanding in 
other sections of the country, submit to 
a check upon our plans or progress. We 
are engaged in developing common- 
wealths.” 


All Too Little to Reclaim 


T IS surprising to learn how formid- 

able the prospect of reclaiming the re- 
claimable lands of the West in the hun- 
dred or two hundred years that may 
be necessary can appear. All the irri- 
gation the West can do with the consent 
and support of Nature amounts to some 
30,000,000 acres as compared with 346,- 
000,000 acres which were the average 
cropped area of the United States be- 
1920 and 1926. 

The farmers on irrigation projects are 
quite a good deal more jealous of their 
nation’s agricultural imports than they 
are of their cousins who farm by aid only 
of the rain that falls from heaven. They 
find the figures which show that the 
United States bought $1,918,460,000 
worth of agricultural imports in 1926. 
They note this amount is $26,743,000 
more than $1,891,717,000 which repre- 
sents the total of agricultural exports. 

Going down into the items they dis- 


tween 


cover that products which are typical of 


irrigation projects constitute a large por- 
tion of the things we buy from foreign 
farms. For instance there are 6,440,448 
pounds of butter; 62,412,016 pounds of 





cheese, 275,892 dozen eggs, not to mention 
25,679,410 pounds of eggs in Processed 
form. There are more than 14,000,009 
pounds of currants, nearly 18,000,009 
pounds of filberts, 44,151,841 pounds 9 
walnuts, 19,353,447 pounds of flax goed 
and, not to make this exclusively a gtg. 
tistical review, 2,193,508 bushels of onions 
and 5,420,125 bushels of potatoes, 

These figures are not large, perhaps 
compared with the total farm production 
of the country, but to the irrigation farm. 
ers they loom very sizably indeed. Qyer 
on the Columbia basin project, for ex. 
ample, the farmers find that if they eould 
get water with the beneficent aid of Unele 
Sam,. they might produce 77,00000 
pounds of beef annually, but this amount 
would be only a fourth of the require. 
ments of Far West alone by 1960 when the 
project, if started now, might really begin 
to be productive. 


We Should Look Ahead 
_ nation imports some 330,000,000 

pounds of wool a year and 6,500,000 
pounds of mutton, but only part. ofthe 
8,000,000 sheep required to meet*this 
demand could be raised on such a project 
as the Columbia basin. Again the total 
milk production would be only 4 per eent 
of the deficiency in this vital fluid esti- 
mated for the nation in 1960. The same 
comparisons are carried out in conneetion 
with sugar beets, grain, fruits and alfalfa. 

When all the land which is profitably 
reclaimable in the Pacific Northwest is 
under water, including the greatest. of 
them all, the Columbia basin project, 
the total will not exceed 10,000,000 aeres. 
And the Columbia basin project spoken 
of so often as a monster undertaking 
would with all its 1,883,000 acres in full 
production add but one-half per cent to 
the farmed area and one per cent to the 
food yield of the nation. 

It is axiomatic that if people need a 
thing they pay for it whether they get 
it or not. In the Columbia basin pro- 
ject settlers who tried to make a go of 
dry farming have spent a futile $40,000, 
000. What would it have meant to homes 


and business to have made such a sum . 


a revolving fund of suecessful farming? 
And still this region, with its rich voleanie 
soil many feet deep is only intervening 
territory over which the traveler hur 
ries to destinations where life can be sus 
tained in comfort! 

However I am not one of those 
who accepts reclamation blindly and de- 
nies to its past any faults. It has been 
hag-ridden by polities. It has suffered— 
and this refers less to federal than state- 
organized irrigation enterprise—from i- 
flation, speculation, promotion, inexpeft- 
ence and bad judgment. Irrigation set- 
tlers have taken their losses. Irrigation 
exploiters have taken their gains. The 
difference between the losses and the 
gains is the amount that if put into the 
land intelligently would have made itr 
gation a success and the products of the 
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.. “Ladvise my business friends 
- to read it” ... CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


ey Chairman of the Board, Bethlehem Steel Company 
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All business is your business. The man 
who cannot see over the tops of his own 
invoices is losing. Keep in touch. Know 
what the leaders of other industries are 
“I read NATION’S BUSINESS because it is fur- trying and proving. Get the facts on the 
shattering changes that are just around 
the corner. Anticipate new methods. 
“ all branches of business, commerce, and govern- Be prepared for new ideas. Meet this 
Be next year of surging industrial activity 


Lap ment. I advise my business associates and friends to with confidence 
Au) . 


000,- read it, too, for I feel that through a keener knowl- Read NATION’S BUSINESS. Every 
omes d 


; . . issue ains more than 30 articles, 
sum edge of business problems we work toward a fuller ae ee ee adie recpereg 
ing? reviews, editorials, cartoons and other 


rani realization of prosperity.” features. Authoritative. Entertaining. 
rats And directly usable for your business 
sus. , A advancement. 


those 
1 de- 
been 
‘ed— 


tate- 
n in- 
per!- 
| set- 
ation PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT WASHINGTON BY THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
The 


| the 
> the More than 280,000 Circulation 
| rte 
f the * ok oe * oe * MERLE THORPE, Editor * * * * * * 





nishing me every month with important facts on 














Rust-Proof 


Because 


PARKERIZED 


F you service your own tires you | 
will appreciate the value of rust- | 


proofed wheels, rims, lugs, studs, 
bolts and nuts. 


If you have ever parked beside the 
road on a dark, stormy night and 
tried with hammer and chisel and 
every other tool in the kit, to get a 
punctured tire off a rusty rim, held by 
rust-frozen nuts, you know a few 
things about corrosion. 


Rust is unnecessary. Hundreds of 
manufacturers are now rust-proofing 
the iron and steel parts of their prod- 
uct. All metal parts that are exposed 
to the splash of water and the cor- 
roding action of dust and wind 
should be Parkerized. 


Parkerizing is available to any manu- 
facturer. It is accomplished by im- 
mersing cleaned iron or steel articles 
in a tank of boiling water and Parco 
Powder, a dry chemical’ of highly 
concentrated rust-proofing energy, 
producing adequate results at a low 
cost. As a base for enamel or lac- 
quer it insures appearance, long life 
and service. 


Parkerizing jobbing service plants are located 
in twenty-four industrial centers 


PARKER RUST-PROOF 
COMPANY 


2179 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, U. S. A. 





Send me, without obligation, your monthly 
THE PARKERIZER and vour book PARKER 
RUST-PROOFING PROCESS. 


Name 


Address 
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projects more important to humanity. 
| There is value in the criticism. Re- 
clamation must meet the challenge. Any 
project which cannot be watered econom- 
ically—which has not abundant supply 
of moisture and fertile land, and for 
whose surplus products transportation 
cannot be had or markets found—should 
be deferred. 

The conflict as to reclamation cannot 
| be more continuous than the conditions 
| which fan the dispute. The more per- 
manent thing is the building of states. In 
event of emergency on the Pacific there 
ought to be in the West the same ability 
to mobilize men, materials and money 
| that now exists on the Atlantic. This 
struggle toward reclamation is part of 
the great scheme. There may be stum- 
bling and error. In the end the acid test 
of fitness applies just as to retail business 
and factories. Somehow old General 
Average works out the final achievement. 


A Family Per Farm 

N THE peopling of the agricultural 

areas of the West, whether arid or hu- 
| mid, a new idea is at work. It is the one- 
family farm plan originated by the Ore- 
gon land settlement committee. One-man 
farms were once encouraged. But farms 
ought to have women and children. To 
establish life is far more important than 
to produce stuff for export. So the ad- 
vice is to feed the family first. Sell what 
is left. Reduce the surplus to the high- 
est values and the lowest bulk, thus sav- 
ing freight rates and bringing industrial- 
ization as near as possible to the land. 
Study transportation and markets. 

It is always a surprise to find how 
much farm relief can be had merely by 
good farming and by producing things 
most needed at home. When the soil 
produces as mucli as possible of the needs 
of the group on the one-family farm, 
fluctuations in business conditions may 
create only ripples on the land. The 
Bulls and the Bears ean roar as they like. 

So it cannot be said that it is necessary 
to apologize for reclamation nor to de- 
fend it. No impatience ought to rob us 
of the conviction that Americans to keep 
their feet on the ground must keep 
America rooted in the soil. 

Other nations find this imperative. 
We think of Australia as primitive. But 
| Australia establishes federal ownership of 
every bucketful of water in rill, pond, lake 
or river. Australia at a cost often as 
high as $500 or more an acre, prepares 
the land, builds homes and even provides 
canning factories and community meet- 
ing halls. Australia’s turnover of set- 
tlers is light; on Western irrigation pro- 
jects as in other pioneer districts of the 
UnitedStates, there have been often three 
generations of settlers before one stuck. 

Other nations have federal reclama- 
tion policies and irrigate at greater costs 
| than in this country. And in a way, the 

progressiveness of others accounts for 

the measure before Congress to appro- 
priate $10,000,000 wherewith to aid set- 
| tlers build their homes. Dr. Mead be- 
| lieves that such a bill is necessary to save 
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what has been done so far. He has tried 
to convince the West to support it, 
The idea is simply this: Once it was 
thought sufficient to lead upland water 
to dry land. Then engineering, leveling 
production intelligence, transportation, 
markets and a lot of other things were 
found to be nearly if not quite as impor- 
tant as water. All were essential in the 
making of a home. Without homes the 
irrigation project failed just as would a 
city without homes. So the proposal js 


to make sure the homes are built. Few - 


irrigation settlers have enough capital to 
build and to live until crops come. Most 
people who have that much capital will 
invest the money in some other way. 
But those with whom the subdivision 
promoter in the city deals are a little 
different case. He builds houses without 
customers and finds more than enough 
buyers to pay him back his profit. 

Now the idea is to do the same thing 
on the land—minus the speculator. Peo- 
ple no longer will go on raw land and 
live in board shacks. The pioneer now 
demands some modern convenience, 

Measures are pending for the Colum- 
bia basin, the Colorado basin and the 
Umatilla Rapids projects. Regardless of 
opinion as to national policy, these and 
other enterprises of necessarily group 
character are well within the constructive 
capacity of the nation. They concern 
property the government owns. 

And there is and will be unceasing, in- 
creasing pressure to develop along with 
the cities the lands of the West. There 
may be others who help constitute the 
“powerful interests” so often vaguely re- 
ferred to as the promoters of reclama- 
tion, but the Jims and the Marys who 
hunger for the land and who rear their 
children in the atmosphere of purpose 
chiefly account for the urgency. The 
people of the West feel that they are a 
part of America and have a right to a 
place in the country’s destiny. 


Reclaim, But How ? 


‘2 some fashion the thing will be done. 

Why not by orderly analyzed method 
that takes account of past mistakes and 
experience? Why not do it in a way 
delivered from greedy exploitation and 
haphazard spasm? Why not do it with 
reference to demand and the country’s 
growth, going not too fast but not ceas- 
ing to progress and holding true, mean- 
while, to sane vision? 

This is no time to discourage life near 
the soil. Balance, health, industry, char- 
acter and stability increase the desirabil- 
ity of the application to a better life on 
the land the contrivances of modern in- 
vention and method. Fruitful fields and 
fruitful lives are inseparable. Nor can 
it be statesmanship but it can be expedi- 
ency which counsels an end to that 
historic movement in which America 
marched across the continent toward the 
West, step by step on the good soil. 

Does anyone think the demand for re- 
clamation which comes honestly from 
the West can be stopped? As well try 
to stop the rising of the tide! 
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.. A clean saving 
...of 12% cents 
on every pound of paper 


THE president of one of the best-known hardware 
manufacturing concerns in the country was curious 
about paper. He knew his firm used a lot of paper 
for business forms, Jetterheads and records—tons 
of it, every year. But in common with many other 
executives of large companies he had never given 
much consideration to the methods by which this 
paper was bought. When he heard of the service 
offered by the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
he decided that at least it was worth looking into. 


The Bureau completed its analysis and presented 
its report. 

For permanent forms, expected to last for 50 
years and upward, the firm had been using 43 
different grades of bonds, ledgers and index bris- 
tols. Standardization showed that 5 grades were 
enough to meet every requirement. In the group 
of forms classified as semi-permanent—with a life 
of from 5 to 50 years—4 grades of paper were 
recommended in place of 72 which had been in 
use. The temporary forms were found to be 
printed on 133 different papers, many of them 
much more expensive than necessary. They were 
standardized on 4 grades. And the number of 
papers used for letterheads and other customer 
forms was cut from 25 to 6. 


Immediate economies have resulted from the 
standardization of this firm’s papers. Each grade 
ean now be purchased and printed in 
larger quantities at a considerable 


EAGLE A 


This book, ‘Making Paper 
Pay Its Way,” 


describes 


reduction in cost. Most important of all, by select- 
ing exactly the right quality for each purpose, the 
average price of all papers bought, exclusive of 
index bristols, will be 121%4 cents less for every 
pound, 


The advantages of standardization are not always 
as obvious as this. But in analyzing the business 
papers of more than 400 firms, the Bureau has 
found no case in which its recommendations did 
not lead to a definite gain in efficiency. In a major- 
ity of cases a saving in cost has been effected. 


You can have this standardization service 
applied to the papers you buy 


The Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau will be 
glad to give you the benefit of its experience and 
laboratory facilities. The complete service includes 
a thorough analysis of all your firm’s individual 
printed forms and provides you with a comprehen- 
sive report which can be made the basis of efficient 
buying. 

Because of the scope of this service it can be 
rendered only to a limited number of corporations 
this year. It is made without charge or obligation 
of any sort. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


PAPERS 


THE RIGHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 





Eagle-A Bond Papers 


Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost. 
Chevron. Acceptance. Norman, Telephone. 








paper standardization as 
it applies to an individual 
business, and records the 
results achieved in a num- 
ber of large American 
companies. Upon request 
we shall be glad to send 
a copy to any interested 
business executive, 


When writing to American Writtnc Parer Company, Ine 


Pp 


Eagle-A Ledger Papers 
Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen 
Ledger. Extension Ledger. Massasoit Ledger. 
Other Eagle-A Business Papers 


include Covers, Books, Offsets, Bristols, 
Mimeograph and Manifeld Papers. 


LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK IN THE 
PAPER YOU USE 
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NASHVILLE 
KNOXVILLE 
RICHMOND 
LOUISVILLE 
BALTIMORE 











In distribution factors Chattanooga doesn’t 
make a showy spurt in any one direction. In- 
stead, it offers you the actual maximum in all 
factors for capturing and holding the rich 
Southern market in steady prosperity. 

One-third VU. S. population within 24 hours 

y rail. Nine railroads insure low freight rates. 
68 passenger trains and 180 e cars daily. 

Leading concerns handling 1,500 different 
products, which make location changes only 
after cautiously feeling the business pulse, 
have selected “The Dynamo of Dixie” as their 
Southern base. In office accommodations, too, 
Chattanooga offers metropolitan space and 
equipment at a reasonable rental cost. 


Let us send you the handsome illustrated book- 
let, ‘Scenic, Historical and Industrial 
Chattanooga,’’ FREE, 


Chattano 


DYNAMO DIX 





Garnett Andrews, Director 
CHATTANOOGA COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 











N? more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 
DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 





144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Delivering papers to the 
boys at the front 1918 
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What Other Editors Think 








™ ERRILY wholesalers and 
retailers proceed to remake 
our distribution map!” 
That is the conclusion of Commerce and 
Finance, which goes on to recount recent 
announcements of developments which 


seem to indicate changing trends. Says 
that publication: 
The number sixteen figured in both. 


The first was the announcement of the 
merger of sixteen wholesale drug houses 
into a corporation that will eventually be 
capitalized at from $250,000,000 to $300,- 
000,000, whose avowed purpose is protec- 
tion of the independent druggist against 
the inroads of chain stores. The second 
was the announcement that Schulte-United 
5c to $1 Stores, Inc, have entered the 
women’s wear retail field through acquisi- 
tion of Miller, Inc., women’s ready-to-wear 
retail stores now operating in sixteen differ- 
ent cities. 

Discussing the first, Commerce and 
Finance says: 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc., who for the 
past six years have concentrated their 
efforts solely on manufacturing, engineered 
the consolidation by organizing a holding 
company under the name. It is 
estimated that approximately 55 per cent 
of the druggists in the United States are 
contacted regularly by members of the new 
merger. 

Upon the books of these companies a 
total of 25,320 retail drug store accounts 
now appear, an average of 1,688 customers 
for each house. Students of distribution 
will be interested in the actual figures 
which show that the new group will im- 
mediately have as customers approximately 
4590 drug stores in the East, 12,444 cus- 
tomers in the Middle West, 5,865 in the 
Far West and 1,785 in the South. The 
retail customers to be served are contacted 
by 484 salesmen. This sales force under 
the direct control of a single organization 
is one of the largest selling organizations 
in the world and is undoubtedly the largest 
in the United States serving the retailers, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet excepted. 


same 


Comparing the drug combination to a 
parallel in the grocery field, the same 
magazine says: 


The cooperative movement thus inaug- 
urated may develop in the drug trade 
something similar to what the grocery 
trade has in the Independent Grocers’ Al- 
liance. Organized only two years ago, this 


organization now operates in 26 states, has 
52 wholesale grocer members with ware- 
houses in 114 distributing centers, and has 
some 10,000 retail grocer members. Of the 
latter 5,876 are operating their stores under 
the I. G. A. plan. 

The remainder, whose number is said to 
be increasing rapidly, must wait their turn 
for installation. The plan requires three 
weeks to put it into full operation in any 
one store. Franchise charters are issued 
to wholesale «rocers selected for member. 
ship. These wholesalers correspond to the 
regional managers of a chain-store com- 
pany. The wholesale grocer members in 
turn employ salesmen who are trained as 
supervisors and correspond to the district 
managers of a chain-store company. Each 
salesman is allotted 30 member stores for 
which he is directly responsible both as to 
supervision and as to supplying them with 
merchandise. 

Aside from the benefits of mass buying, 
mass advertising and mass merchandising, 
for which the I. G. A. was formed, one of 
its most important accomplishments is im- 
provement in the liquid cash position and 
corresponding credit standing of members. 
I. G. A. members are not only turning 
over their stocks of groceries more rapidly 
but are selling an increasing amount for 
cash. This enables them to keep out of 
debt, and follow rigid standards in grant- 
ing credit to customers. 

In a recent drive lasting 60 days carried 
on by wholesale salesmen, the average 
length of outstanding accounts was re- 
duced an average of more than 30 per cent. 
Efforts are being directed toward a goal of 
not over 20 days’ average for the accounts 
of all Alliance members who extend credit. 
Success with I. G. A. methods has been 
nothing short of spectacular. The stores 
actively operating under the plan have a 
gross annual sales volume of between $350,- 
000,000 and $400,000,000. 


Roger Babson Forecasts 


Fifty Years’ Developments 


“Pas rational way to estimate future 
conditions is to project present 
trends,” says Commerce and Finance, in 
commenting on an article by Roger Bab- 
son in the Cambridge Tribune. Mr. Bab- 
son has followed some present trends out 
to what he considers their logical con- 
clusions fifty years from now, with rather 
startling results. 
The noted statistician’s word picture 
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PRICES 
MERCHANTS EXPRESS 


—110” wheelbase Oe 665 


COMMERCIAL TRUCK 
—120’’wheelbase 

14-TON--130” wheelbase 

14-TON—140” wheelbase 


154-TON—150” wheelbase 


1%4-TON—165"wheelbase 
2-TON—150” wheelbase 
2-TON—165’’wheelbase 
3-TON—i 35’ wheelbase 
3-TON—165"wheelbase 
3-TON—185’’wheelbase 


775 

995 
1065 
1345 
1415 
1545 
1615 
1745 
1775 
1845 


Chassis f.0.b. Detroit 


GRAHAM 
UCKS 


BUILT BY 


TRUCK DIVISION OF DODGE 
BROTHERS CORPORATION 


OMPLETE trucks ....a complete 


line of trucks... . complete owner 
satisfaction . . . . So runs public ap- 
praisal of Graham Brothers Trucks. 


They are built by one manufacturer— 
chassis and bodies. They are sold by 


one dealer—complete, ready to work. 


Graham Brothers Trucks are all sixes. 
All have 4-wheel brakes. Six cylinder 
power .... Six cylinder speed .... 
Six cylinder flexibility and operating 
ease .... The snap of six-cylinder ac- 
celeration and the safety of 4-wheel 
brake deceleration . . . . Four speed 


When buying a Granam Bros. Truck please me on Nati 


transmission on 114, 134, 2 and 3-ton 
trucks. 


All these features at extremely low cost 
and without sacrifice of the rugged 
dependability and operating economy 
the world has learned to associate with 
everything Dodge Brothers builds. 


Let your Dodge Brothers Dealer show 
you the exact size and type for your 
business. Compare it—-for price, for 
value, for appearance, for its ability to 
do your work and make you money— 
with any truck you ever considered 
good value. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 
DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


ess to the dealer 


OTHERS 
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_..For better industrial heating 
take a lesson from your lighting 


























T the left above, a number of small lights 

spreading their rays uniformly through- 

out the working area — at the right, one big 
are to light the same space. 


Which would you choose for your plant? Which 
will supply ample light where it is needed? 
Which will eliminate dark spots? With which 
could you control the lighting best and use 
current only when needed? 


The greater efficiency and economy of a num- 
ber of smaller lights is startlingly obvious. 


With heating it’s the same. 


Modine Unit Heating is comparable to the 
efficient lighting shown at the left. 


Modine Unit Heaters suspend from the steam 
line 10 to 14 feet above floor level, just as 
lights are installed overhead. They deliver 
heated air down over a wide floor area, just 
as light is reflected down. Each Modine may 
be operated independently, as 
needed, just as lights are oper- 
ated independently. 


Modine Unit Heaters are a rev- 
olutionary improvement. They 
provide better heating at lower 





> — sina - ° A comparison of the 
first cost and lower operating Modine Method bee 

. han * oes castironradiation. Note 
cost. Send for the interesting, Se a 


new Modine Catalog which will delivers the heated air 


down and keeps it 

give you all the facts. there. Below, the course 
of heat circulation with 

cast iron radiation — 

the roof of the build- 





MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. hen ip thosted’ fest. 
(Heating Division) 
SINE STREE ACINE, WIS. 

Modine Unit Heater Mod- avne Ra meatal RACINE, WIS 
el 701. Weighs only 125 Branch offices in all large cities 
Ibs. Takes the place of London Off 
nearly two tons of cast ROR VECO S 

iron radiation. 8. G. LEACH & CO., Ltd., 20-30 Artillery Lane 


Modine 


Unit HEATE R Bey 


GOR STEAM. VAPOR. VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 





Vhen writing to Movixne M UPACTURI Co. please mention Natior Bu 
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of conditions fifty years hence ine} 
the following: des 


Labor-saving machinery is revolutioniy. 
ing not only the heavy or manual 
but also all kinds of mental labor, ln 
| statistical work, for example, we are tur. 
| ing more completely to mechanical ¢om. 

putation. I foresee some remarkable de. 
velopments along this line. Technical 
problems, until recently beyond the power 
of the unaided human brain to solye Will 
be handled with ease by some computing 
mechanism of the future. We have just 
begun to realize the possibilities of the 
brain-in-a-box. ... 

There will be desperate and persistent 

struggles to speed up the stores go ¢ 
can distribute the immense volume of pro- 
duction from the labor-saving factories 
| One of the things which will almost cer. 
tainly be developed is some form of auto. 
matie vending. This is so closely in tune 
with the spirit of the future that it eap 
hardly escape attention. 

To come into general use the airplane 
must be able to rise straight up and to 
descend straight down, on a small spot, To 
decide this question in your own mind ask 
yourself whether you would today own ap 
| automobile if you had to begin and end 
| each trip in a distant municipal auto-port! 

As to the automobile, it is not impos 
sible that the cars of the future will be 
designed to run sidewise as well as for- 
ward and backward. The more intense 
parking problem of the future will puta 
premium upon the ability of a car to ma- 
neuver, 

In future years there will be a congestion 
problem not only for automobiles but also 
for radio. Radio in the future, of course, 
will include television and such broad- 
casting may still further crowd the air. | 
therefore look for a great development of 
wired broadcasting whereby those who 
wish to avoid the crowd, so to speak, may 
receive their programs both audible and 
visual over the wires of the electric light 
or possibly the telephone system. ... 

We have seen the style element intro- 
duced in the footwear industry; it has been 
applied to kitchen utensils; and at present 
the furniture industry is trying to develop 
the style field. This means, of course, an 
effort to have people discard goods that 
are not outworn but merely out of date. 
This tendency will increase and will be 
applied to as many lines of business as pos 
| sible. It will be carried to such an ex 
treme that a reaction will set in. Certain 
manufacturers will work out staple lines 
of merchandise and will try to sell these 
on the argument that you are paying for 
service. 





Systems of Forecasting ‘ 
Need To Be Weeded Out 


| EFORE attacking the two-hundred- 

odd trade papers, general magazines, 
house organs, and other miscellaneous 
business papers which are regularly pe 
rused in the preparation of “What Other 
Editors Think,” it is customary to read 
carefully Frank Greene’s “Map of the 
Nation’s Business.” In Mr. Greene’ 
article each month is a general picture 
of all business. 

The interesting, unusual and weak 
spots of business are immediately sug 
cested by it. 
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Just after this preliminary reading, we 
turned to the Electrical W orld, to find 
the leading editorial headed “W hy Seven- 
teen Hundred Business Guides?” That 
magazine wonders if we do not have too 
kinds and varieties of indicators, 
in these words: 

Statistical barometers to guide business 
developments are valuable and very pop- 
ular. These are comparatively new indus- 
trial tools, but their growth and popular- 
ity are attested by the fact that more than 
seventeen hundred of these guides are now 
produced in this country by a multitude 
of agencies. 

Indicators of business trends are val- 
uable in the degree to which they repre- 
sent current data accurately and com- 
pletely. Many of those now available are 
based upon incomplete data or are de- 
veloped by the application of individual 
ideas as to basic data and the best method 
of presenting commercial information in 
graphic form. ' 

These barometers come from the Gov- 
ernment, from banks, from trade associa- 
tions, from business bureaus, from trade 
magazines, and from college professors. 
Each barometer has its own follewing and 
its own features of value in the minds of 


those who use it. 


The World suggests that there might 
be a combination. 


But the growth of these barometers has 
been so rapid and their number is so great 
that steps should be taken to survey the 
situation with the idea of making it more 
orderly. 

Some broad industry agency, or perhaps 
a committee of each major group in in- 
dustry, might well inquire into present 
conditions and reduce the number of ba- 
rometers by selecting those that are most 
complete and most useful. 

The committees might go further and 
bring pressure to bear to get more com- 
plete and accurate data for the barometers 
chosen. If these business guides are useful, 
then they deserve the attention of indus- 
try. The time seems ripe for calling a halt 
on numbers in order to improve the qual- 
ity of the seventeen hundred business 
guides now available. 


Another Britisher Tells 


Of Our Industrial Habits 
NGLISH views of America are apt 


to be stimulating even when acrid 
and biting. Usually they are fair, and 
most interesting and valuable, it seems, 
When the subject is industrial. There 
appears in a current issue of the Com- 
mercial, published by the Manchester 
Guordian, a careful review of American 
Progress in Industrial Relations, as seen 
* Correspondent Lately in Amer- 


The following is the correspondent’s 
conclusion : 


As regards things done better in the 
United States, there is the question of re- 
search, which is generously financed and 
well equipped, where we are apt to grudge 
ay time not spent in actual production. 

18 research is undertaken, not merely 
% technical questions but on such matters 
48 industrial relations, An expert from a 





Produce your 
Multigraphing 


aster, better, cheaper 


Now you can set type for multigraph- 
ing as easily as an original letter can 
be typewritten—and as quickly. 








OU expect an office appli- 

ance to do one of three 
things for you: to turn out 
work faster, to do it better 
or to do it cheaper. Set-O- 
Type offers not one but all 
three of those advantages. 


Faster! 


—because one unskilled opera- 
tor Can set as many lines as three 
skilled type-setters by the old 
hand-set processes. 


Better! 


—because the fresh, clean type 
for each job assures perfect re- 
production, every character print- 
ing Clear and uniform. 


Cheaper! 


—because skilled help is not 
necessary; any typist can be your 
type-setter and can return to her 
regular duties when the job is 
finished. 

—because distribution of type is 
climinated, new type being fur- 
nished for less + ae the labor 
cost of distribution. 


—because the same number of 
employees can turn out more 
work, or fewer employees the same amount of work. 


—because users are getting twice as many impressions 


from each ribbon; because you can save floor space; vonmns: 


“Never do by hand what 
a machine will do” 


because—but why go on? 
If you are setting an average of ninety lines 

or more a day, oes ell Save cae by install- POINTS 
ing Set-O-Type. Ifyour multigraphing is less 
than that, Set-O-Type would let you make 
more money. It is adaptable for use with either 
flatbed presses or circular segments. Write 
today for full information. You will profit! 


1. Typecan be set three times ; 
THE TYPOGRAPHIC MACHINES CO. as Est. 


of PROFIT 


in SET-O-TYPE Service 


‘ é 2. Trained type-setters are 
210 Davis Ave., Dayton, Ohio not needed. 
Offices and Service in Principal Cities 3. Clean, fresh type for each 
job. 
4. Distribution of type is 
eliminated. 
5. Greater production with 
fewer employees. 


There are satisfied users of Set-O-Type in all parts of the 
United States, in Canada and in Mexico, They include: 


Manufacturers Public Utilities 


Wholesalers Letter Shops : 
Investment Houses Federal and State ra maeonts bs pasion 
Mail Order Houses Insurance Companies ” uns gare a 
Pubkishers Fraternal and Clubs 

Real Estate Banks and Trust Co's COD DG WORDS OOO DA’ 


SETF@ TYPE 


Automatically sels type for Duplicating 


When writing to Tus Typocrapnic Macutnes Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


















1 is part of the 
production system of alead- 
ing tire manufacturer. A Dennison ta 
like this accompanies each tire throug 
the shop from start to finish, and at every 
step performs a time- or labor-saving 
service. This is what it does: 


(1) Provides piece-work tickets for three 
important operations (a, b, and c), each 
operator detaching a coupon as he finishes 
his part of the work. 


(2) Provides a production and inspection 
record when the fourth coupon is detached, 
filled in and filed by the foreman. 


(3) Provides a shipping record when the 
tire is shipped and the fifth coupon de- 
tached and filed by the shipping clerk. 
4) The stub accompanies the tire to the 
ealer as a style and size tag and sticks 
with the tire until it is sold. 


This is only one of a great variety of Denni- 
son System Tags devised by Dennison in con- 
sultation with plant engineers to simplify and 
expedite work. There are, of course, many other 
forms of tags to meet simple or complex piece- 
work problems; to expedite assembly and routing | 
of materials and parts; to simplify inspection, | 
production and shipping records, or to carry spe- | 
cial instructions on special lots. Then there are | 
tags for stock and inventory records; for tool- 
room use; for employees’ package-checks; for 
rush orders, and for a great variety of other uses. 
How many jobs are there in your plant which | 
system tagscould do—either supplanting flimsy, | 
easily-lost paper forms or speeding production 
and easing control in new ways? There’s sure to | 
be some suggestion for you in Dennison’s expe- 
rience? It will cost you nothing —not even trouble 
—to find out. Your card or letterhead pinned to 
this advertisement will bring some interesting 
samples to your desk. 


D ewwiaons 


Dept. 74-X FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


The New 
Dennison 


Patch 








| heads made of wood. 
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university will be asked to advise on we tes, 
on policies concerning the workers, and 
frequently becomes the head of the inc is- 
trial relations section. 

There is also the well-known openness 


| to new ideas and a willingness to experi- 


ment, which has led to the conviction that 
welfare work is of economic value. This is 
shown by the unique development of the 
movement in offices and shops. To us this 
is surprising. 

Our work has grown out of the welfare 
legislation of the Factory Acts, and as 
these two places of work are not covered 
by the Acts, it appears as if no considera- 
tion is due to workers in offices or shops: 
The work done by the big corporations 
and insurance companies and the big stores 
would undoubtedly shock some English 
firms, yet the efficiency of American houses 
of business must surely be admitted. 

The elaborate “hospitals” of the offices 
employing many thousands of workers are 
essentially a preventive force and have a 
different motive behind their installation 


| from the ill-equipped “first aid room” in a 
| factory where there may be accidents and 
| the regulations of the law must be com- 


plied with. 

It certainly pays to have dentists and 
X-ray specialists and a separate “coryza” 
room (for patients suffering from symp- 
toms of cold to use for inhaling) or these 
good men of business would not have them. 
It is time our heads of offices wondered if 


there may not be something in welfare 
work that will increase the efficiency of 
their organization. 

There are unique things to be found jn 
American industry. It was in Detroit, the 
home of the “open shop,” that a f 
was visited where the trade union 
saved the firm from ruin by the help of 
the workers. 

It is often said that American ind 
scraps its old men and those who fall 
the wayside, but a factory was found that 
was working out a plan for withdrawy 
the workers not able to contribute their 
former value to the workshop into a sep- 
arate shop. 

There, special work was to be under 
taken and the men trained for it, so ag to 
burden neither the organization nor their 
fellow-workers, nor feel themselves that 
they were dependent for their job on the 
charity of the foreman and no longer 9 
their skill. 

It is in the working out of problems 
of this kind—the displacement of the 
workers by improvements, the problem of 
the man past his job but not old enough 
to pension, the blind-alley oecupations for 
boys—that the countries interested in the 
development of industrial relations must 
help each other by more and more cooper 
ation and information. Our modesty: must 
go and firms who are able to contribute 
information on experiments of this kind 
must do so in the common cause. 








Hickory Fights Steel Clubs 


NATION-WIDE campaign to 
halt the inroads wh'-h the 
makers of steel shafts vr golf 


_clubs have been making into a market 
| that once was monopolized by hickory 


has been launched by the Hickory Golf 
Shaft Association. 

Plans eall for a vigorous attack on the 
steel shaft and an even more vigorous de- 
fense of the hickory article, through sales- 
men, advertising and perhaps through 
other agencies, golf professionals. Argu- 
ments to support the claim that hickory 
is superior and to establish the weakness 
of steel for shaftings, will be made direct 
to the retailers and wholesalers of clubs. 
Club makers and the individual dub 
golfer will be told why hickory is what 
he wants to insure him a 250 vard drive 
off every tee. 

The Association will make use of several 
arguments against the steel shaft which 
first appeared in the form acceptable to 
many players on the 3 varieties of the so- 
called “wood” clubs, those which have 
The Hickory As- 
sociation members were not greatly 
alarmed at first by the invasion but when 
they saw that the steel shaft manufac- 
turers were pushing the sale of steel shafts 
for “iron” clubs of which there is a great 
variety, they decided it was time to fight. 

The Association admits that steel has 
a place that hickory couldn’t begin to fill, 
in the construction of sky-scrapers, bat- 
tle-ships and a lot of other things, but it 
argues also that when it is used in golf 


club shafts it is out of place. It causes 
finger fatigue, is hard on the nervous sys- 
tem of the player—says the Hickory 
Association, causes a distinct shock when 
the club goes into the turf. All these 
things the use of hickory shafts will avoid. 
Steel shafts “crystallize” under repeated 
strain and break as a_ consequence. 
Wood, of course, does not crystallize. 
Steel shafts, the Hickory men say, cost 
from $1 to $2 more per club than do 
hickory ones. 


Too Much Standardization 


NOTHER argument advanced is that 
A if the golfing world goes to steel 
shafts the ancient art of club making will 
be lost forever and no longer will the 
club “pro” or its club-maker be able to 
fit the “tools” to the idiosyncrasies of the 
individual player. Club making will then 
become club assembling; a shaft from 
one place, a head from another. Stick 
them together, that will be all. 

The Association has collected much 
data to answer the assertion common 
among golfers not so long ago that the 
supply of hickory was diminishing rapid- 
ly. It estimates there is plenty of hickory 
to last for many years, if not indefinitely, 
with the trees found on 50,000,000 acres 
of forest lands east of the Mississippi an 
in that valley. It estimates also that 
8,000,000 wood shafts will be used this 
year, in the United States and abroad, re- 
quiring a total cut of 27,000,000 board 
feet, of lumber. 
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The New Texas Steer 


The longhorn is gone from the Texas range but stock raising 


is still one of the state’s great industries 


By HARRY VAN DEMARK 


HE breaking up of the big 
ranches in Texas has been going 
on with unceasing regularity for 
many years, but their abandon- 
ment has been most conspicuous within 
the last decade. Land is in such demand 
that it has become too valuable to be 
used alone for stock-raising purposes, and 
the day of the master of broad acres and 
towering hills over which tramped great 
herds of longhorns is drawing to a close. 
This change has been brought about, 
not against the will of the cattleman, but 
with his intelligent and sympathetic aid. 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago the ranch- 
man began to breed better cattle—to feed 
the beef he intended for market—and this 
Was the forerunner of better conditions 
surrounding every phase of the gigantic 
industry in which he had for years been 
a dominant figure. 


Spirit of Progress 


LD cattlemen have not forgotten the 

old conditions, but they have wel- 
comed the new with better grace than was 
expected, and in many instances have en- 
tered into the spirit of progress with a 
zest that is as surprising as it was com- 
mendable. They have employed all the 
skill of science in the growing of better 
grasses; they have put the silo into prac- 
tieal use; and instead of producing two 
Steers with an aggregate weight of 1,200 
or 1,500 pounds, they have put that much 
marketable product into one. 


For several years now 
thereuhave been few if 
any Haportations. Eu- 
rope’s cattle must re- 
main in Europe to feed 
the hungry millions who 
have suffered privation 
and illness since the 
war. During the war 
the cream of Europe’s 
prize winners were sac- 
rificed, and a new era has 
been forced on the 
American breeder. 

There is hardly a great 
industrial plant, a big 
mercantile establish- 
ment, an irrigation en- 
terprise,. or financial in- 
stitution throughout 
Texas, or, indeed, the 
whole Southwestern empire, that has not 
felt the quickening influence of a cow- 
man’s money and the sound counsel of a 
cowman’s business sense. 

The impression seems to have gone 
abroad that Texas is no longer to be reck- 
oned with as a stock-raising state, simply 
because tle longhorn is no more. This 
is a mistake. Stock raising continues to 
be one of the state’s great industries; but 
most of the big ranches that lent glamor 
to the early days have been cut up for 
farms. Short-horned cattle have re- 
placed longhorns. 

Probably. the first cattle raised in 





A Texas cowboy of today 


Texas were bred by Dr. 
Johnson Hunter on the 
Johnson Hunter League, 
near Moran’s Point, 
twenty-five miles southeast 
of Houston on the shores 
of Galveston Bay. This 
was about 1822. 

Doctor Hunter estab- 
lished himself on the Point, 
where he built a house and 
set up a trading station. 
His honest methods won 
him the friendship of the 
Indians, and he worked up 
a substantial business. 

He exchanged various 
commodities for beeswax 
and hides, and in the course 
of time acquired two cows. 
Of where these cows came 
from Doctor Hunter’s descendants seem 
to have made no record, but they, as well 
as the historians, are united in proclaim- 
ing them the first cows on record in the 
history of the state. 

A short time later Doctor Hunter 
heard of a bull for sale in Nacogdoches, 
to which place it had been brought from 
“the States.” As he was desirous of en- 
tering the cattle business, he dispatched 
a man to Nacogdoches to buy the bull. 
The trip consumed three weeks, but the 
man returned with the bull, and this ani- 
mal and the two cows formed the nucleus 
of the Hunter herds of later years. At 
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2 of the primary purposes of greeting 
cards in the business world is to indelibly 
impress one’s firm name upon the minds of 
those who receive them. If you want business 
associates to remember ‘your firm use genuine en 
graved greeting cards. Place your order now 
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the time of the doctor’s death in 1 
more than 11,000 cattle were brows; 
on his lands, and many more had been 
sold to cattlemen and dealers in other 
parts of the state. 

The original stock of Texas cattle up. 
doubtedly came from Spain. While they 
were long-horned and long-legged, and 
not at first the best beef producers, they 
were nevertheless hardy and well-adapted 
to the climate of the state. 

From the most reliable information ob- 
tainable it seems probable that Doctor 
Hunter’s cows were landed on the coast 
of Mexico and brought thence to Texas, 
either by land or sea. Later in the same 
year, and in 1823, other cows came into 
the state by way of Arkansas, The 
decade beginning with 1850 saw the cat- 
tle industry well on its way toward as. 
suming that greatness which later made 
it one of the wonders of the world. 

There were in those days enterprising 
cattlemen who. braved the dangers and 
difficulties of a primitive country and 
drove herds from Gonzales and Refugio 
counties to California. This was during 
the gold rush which in a few short years 
transformed the Pacific slope, and the 
cattlemen had visions of fabulous prices 
being paid for good beeves. 


When Cattle Were Cheap 


HE TEXAS Almanac of 1859 con- 
tained the information—reliable no 
doubt, yet laughable—that the annual in- 
crease in cattle in the United States was 
from thirty to thirty-three and one-third 
per cent; that in Connecticut it cost $25 
to raise a cow; in Indiana, $15; in Illinois, 
$12.50, and “in Texas about what it does 
to raise a chicken.” In other words, with 
a free range there was so little trouble 
looking after stock that many cattlemen 
figured that it cost them nothing at all 
to bring their steers to a marketable age. 
The cattle supply increased steadily 
through the fifties, and during the period 
just preceding the Civil War, there was 
great difficulty in finding a profitable 
market for the output. 

During the Civil War Texas had nine 
cattle to one inhabitant, and droves were 
sent to market through Louisiana. The 
cattle were forced to swim the Mississippi 
River below Vicksburg, and frequently 
this resulted in heavy losses. These cat- 
tle were offered at from one to two dol- 
lars a head. 

‘The most picturesque, the most fasti- 
nating period was the early seventies, 
when the broad Texas prairies swarmed 
with stock bearing the brands of hun 
dreds of cattlemen, and the iron horse 
had not arrived at the outposts of eivil- 
zation to transport the animals to. the 
marts of trade. Great overland trails 
were followed then, and mammoth herds 
were embraced in the semi-annual drive 
to the railheads in the Middle West. 

To be exact, it was in 1868 that Texas 
cattlemen discovered a new way to mar 
ket. Then began the great cattle drives 


? 


| from all parts of the state to Kansas. The 


oe 


trail at that time ran to Abilene, and the 
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lawlessness in the then new state of Kan- 
sas, and the border warfare of the Jay- 
hawkers, made the drives full of peril, 
and often resulted in heavy losses to the 
owners. 

Cattlemen who drove their herds over 
the Santa Fe, Fort Griffin and Chisholm 
trails consumed from three to five weeks 
between the Texas starting point and 
Abilene. The cattle frequently were in 

r condition, however, and for this 
reason were driven slowly and allowed to 
graze along the trails. This took much 
longer, but by the time they arrived at 
their destination they were usually in 
splendid condition. Such trips oceupied 
from two to four months—and even 
longer in exceptional instances. 

The increase in the herds at the close 
of the Civil War was phenomenal. As 
early as 1868, by reason of the partial 
failure of the New Orleans market, a 
packing house was established on the 
Guadalupe River near Victoria. The 
enterprise was a failure. 

Later, however, other packing houses 
sprang up along the seaboard. One of 
the first was at Indianola. Another was 
located at Fulton, Arkansas County. 

It was not until the latter seventies 
that far-seeing cattlemen began to pur- 
chase large tracts of public lands from 
the state. 

The cattle industry had by this time 
received a new impetus. The effects of 
the reconstruction period were wearing 
off. The South was finding herself again. 
But even then the thought of raising 
blooded stock was apparently far from 
the cattleman’s mind. 

It was not until the latter eighties and 
early nineties that they awoke to the 
realization that more attention must be 
given to improving their herds if the cat- 
tle industry was to retain its permanency. 
Thousands of dollars were expended for 
well-bred bulls and cows. Individuals in- 
vested as much as $50,000 in blooded 
stock to buiid up their lank and long- 
horned herds. 

It is not without a pang of regret that 
the old-time cattleman views the pass- 
ing of the cattle trails, even while he ad- 
mits that the new way is the best. 





Two Decades of Growth 


nN no branch of industry has there been 

a greater improvement, or a more in- 
tense advancement in the last two de- 
cades than in the growing of Texas steers 
for the markets of the world. The great 
ranges have mostly been cut up into 
farms; the magnificent estates that ex- 
isted when water was common property 
and the range was free, now support 
many thousands of people from the prod- 
ucts of the fields and orchards into which 
they have been converted. 

Diversity is the order of the day in the 
Tanchman’s life. The longhorns have 
Siven way to Herefords, Durhams and 
other high-bred cattle. The branding- 
Iron 1s going and the pedigree of the offi- 


tial record is coming to rule in place of 
the brand. 


OIL. HEAT— 
AS BENEVOLENT 
AS SUNSHINE 


me) 
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It is never * 





too late to change to oil heat 


ERHAPS the approach of cold 

weather has brought back 

memories of heating troubles 
in the past. You may be deciding 
right now that you don’t care to 
go through another winter without 
oil heating. 


It is not too late to make the 
change—in fact your heating 
system can be converted to oil at 
any time. Once your dealer gets 
the oil tank set up and the pipe 
and electric connections ready, it 
will take but afew hours to free you 
from the bondage of coal-shovel 
and ash can —and to provide you 
with a care-free oil heater. 


Your house will be heated scien- 
tifically now, making it easier to 
maintain not only comfort, but 
health. This is because of the free- 
dom from germ-carrying dust, and 
because oil heat provides a uniform 
sustained temperature not only in 
zero weather, but also during the 
changeable days of fall and spring 
when it is so difficult to regulate a 
furnace fire. Moreover, with oil 
heat it is easier to provide proper 
ventilation. 


OIL HEATING 
INSTITUTE 


People who enjoy the advantages 
of oil heat would no more think of 
returning to old methods than of 
exchanging their electric lights for 
candles. 


Hundreds of thousands of enthu- 
siastic home owners have proved 
that no other modern convenience 
contributes so much to the health 
and comfort of the entire family. 


For your guidance the Oil Heating 
Institute has published a series of 
non-technical books written by 
authorities on domestic oil heating. 
Thecoupon will bring you the book 
you want. Mail it today—and pre- 
pare to enjoy oil heat this fall and 
winter. 


This is the Emblem of the 
Oil Heating Institute 


It is the symbol of satis- 
factory public service in 
oil heating. 





Only the manufacturers who are members 
of the Oil Heating Institute are permitted 
to use it. 


These manufacturers have earned their 
membership through the enthusiasm of 
thousands of home owners whom they 
have provided with efficient and depend- 
able oil heat. 


This emblem protects you, and it will be 
protected, on your behalf, by the Oil Heat- 
ing Institute. 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE -B.10 

420 Madison Avenue New York =| 439 Madison Ave., N.Y. City 

1 Please send me, free of charge, the following in- | 

Check the book you want. _ie formation on oil heating equipment: " 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! ©€ * - Does it Pay to Install an Oil Heater? .......... | 

@e Are Oil Heaters Perfected? ................0 | 

The Oil Heating Institute is prepared to \ 2 ‘. j 
furnish special information on the heating \e ae .. 

of churches, theatres, hotels, apartment Yee , | 

houses and office buildings, and on the \ 

various heat treating processes of industry. \g 
! 














When writing to Ow Heatine Institute please mention Nation's 


Business 
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Your Packing Room —step out there 


and ask yourself these questions 


That Crate? Is it strong — is every piece of lumber 
in it suitable for the purpose? Does it contain the 
least lumber consistent with good design and safe 
delivery of its contents? Is it made of light weight 
lumber—or is the lumber excessively heavy, involv- 
ing excessive freight charges on out-going shipments? 
Is the labor cost of assembly as low as it ought to be? 


That saw table? Do you know what is the actual 
waste in cutting up your own lumber for crates? 


That shipment going out? Does it arrive attrac- 
tive, ship-shape, in good condition at the other end? 
Is it as much of a sales argument as it ought to be? 


This packing room? Can't some of it be used for 
production and profit? 


Our freight bills? Can’t we cut them down through 


WEYERHAFUSER C 







the use of less lumber of lighter weight? Can we reach 
out into wider territory for the same costs and still 
insure safe delivery of our merchandise? 

For every individual business, the Weyerhaeuser 
man brings the right answer to these several search- 
ing questions. 

It is the answer of Cut-to-Size Crating Lumber. 
Standard pieces, cut to build your standard Crates, 
out of a choice of eight ideal crating woods—strong, 
and light in weight. 

Weyerhaeuser Crating Lumber and Crating 
Methods are bringing new economies, new profits, 
wider sales opportunities to hundreds of businesses, 

Your business is no exception. 

Call for the Weyerhaeuser man. Make him tell 
you the whole story of Weyerhaeuser Cut-to-Size 
Crating, Box Shooks and Crating Lumber. 


SATING LUMBER*STANDARD LENGTHS OR CUT 10 SIZE 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL. MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 

lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each 

of these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. Also producers 
of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Comparry, SP 
kane, Washington, with branch offices at 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 2563 Franklin Aves 
St. Paul; 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia; 285 Madison Ave., New York; P. O. Drawer 629, Port Newark, N. J.; 2401 First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh; 1313 Second National Bank Bldg., Toledo; 1418 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City. 


When writing to WeyverHaruser Forest Propucts. please mention Nation's Business 
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WHAT I’?VE BEEN READING 


SUPPOSE we are attracted to 

Lloyd’s' because it is a business 

institution that combines romance 

with bookkeeping. Here is a 
group of men who appear to gamble at 
a profit, and how we should like to exist 
by gambling! For two hundred and 
forty years the members of Lloyd's have 
been betting that ships and their cargoes 
would complete their voyages. Today 
they will bet on any legitimate business 
risk, including the influence of rainfall 
on a county fair, or the catastrophe of 
twins, triplets or quadruplets. 

Because they enjoy the reputation of 
paying on the dot, taking their losses 
whatever they may be, philosophically, 
the world admires their sportsmanship 
and wishes them good luck in all their 
ventures. 

When I saw the history on the book- 
seller’s table I was immediately attracted 
by the title, for I have long wanted to 
know the story of Lloyd’s, but the book 
was so fat and heavy that I paused be- 
fore buying, wondering if I would care 
to plod through the formidable text. 
Nothing on the tables that day appeared 
more attractive, so I told the bookseller 
to wrap it up and charge my account 
with $10. 

Rarely have I read a more entertain- 
ing business history. I completed it in 
three sittings of two or three hours each, 
and the going was effortless. 


N 1689 Edward Lloyd opened a cof- 
fee house in London. Men of like busi- 
ness interests had previously been meet- 
ing at the bars of public houses, but the 
patrons too frequently became drunk and 
rough. Coffee-houses were a substitute. 
The Coffee-Room of that day (say the 
authors) may be pictured as a big, bare 
room, with sanded floor, not yet divided 
into boxes by high partitions, but dotted 
with rough tables, round each of which 
clusters a group of traders and ship- 
masters eagerly discussing the business, 
politics, and scandal of the day. These 
tables are not appropriated to particular 
customers, for the early coffee-houses 
were very democratic; and every custo- 
mer was on an equality with the rest; 
but those with similar business interests 
would naturally gravitate to the same 
table and form themselves into a sort of 
informal club. At one end is the bar, 
where letters are taken in and a waiter 
or barmaid dispenses coffee, tea, and 
ee] 
1A History of Lloyd’s, by Charles Wright 
and C. Ernest Fayle. Published for 
the corporation of Lloyd’s by Mac- 
millan and Company, Limited, Lon- 
don. $10. 


By WILLIAM FEATHER 





perhaps less innocent 
liquids, although the 
early business coffee- 
houses were often op- 
posed to the sale of in- 
toxicants. The waiters 
who carry round these 
refreshments are also 
on the alert to see that 
customers are supplied 
with pens, ink, and 
paper—for the coffee- 
house was a great place 
for letter-writing—and 
with the newspapers 
and news-letters of the 
day. The air is thick 
with smoke, and there 
is a ceaseless buzz of 
conversation, except 
when silence is re- 











the ship was lost the 
individual was liable 
to the full extent of his 
resources. Representa- 
tives of corporations, 
because they enjoyed 
limited liability, were 
not allowed to under- 
write insurance at 
Lloyd’s. 

For a century every- 
thing was done most 
informally. The owner- 
ship of the coffee-house 
changed hands many 
times; once the impor- 
tant customers of old 
Lloyd's seceded and 
backed a head-waiter 
in the establishment 
of the New Lloyd’s 








quested while a waiter 
reads out some item of 
news of general inter- 
est; but the company 
is of a sober and re- 
spectable class; and a few simple rules, 
prohibiting quarrelling and gaming under 
homely penalties corresponding to the 
Oxford’s “sconce,” help to preserve a dif- 
ferent atmosphere from that of the aver- 
age tavern. 

From behind the bar Edward Lloyd, 
good man, looks on complacently, proud 
of the success of his new venture, plan- 
ning improvements in the equipment and 
service; but little dreaming that his 
name will one day become a household 
word wherever shipping and commerce 
engage the thoughts of men. 


LOYD was never more than a coffee- 
house proprietor. He never signed 
for a hundredth part of any shipping 
risk. Why then has his name become 
famous? What is Lloyd’s anyway? Is 
it a corporation for profit? Is it a mu- 
tual insurance company? 
They are all good questions, and should 
be answered at once. 


bs )YD’S became the meeting place for 
ship owners, brokers of insurance, 
and underwriters of insurance. A ship 
about to sail from London to New York 
desired £1,000 of insurance. Information 
about the ship was available at Lloyd’s. 
One merely turned to a friend who had 
seen the vessel. A broker or the owner 
passed a memorandum around the room 
on which was stated the premium he was 
willing to pay. Individual underwriters 
put down £50, £200, £20, whatever part 
of the whole they wished to take, affixing 
their initials to their share. In the event 


The Cleveland Press thus pre- 
sents William Feather in an 
article showing that young men 
in Cleveland can still succeed 


Coffee-house. The New 
Lioyd’s survived and 
then it became just 
Lloyd’s. Eventually 
the patrons of Lloyd’s 
left the coffee-house and opened rooms, 
continuing to call this location Lloyd’s. 
Recently Lloyd’s dedicated a beautiful 
building, the cornerstone of which was 
laid by the King. 


NE finds it difficult to realize that 

any group so loosely organized as 
Lloyd’s could have survived almost two 
and a half centuries. 

Until 1804 Lloyd’s had no secretary. 
The details of supplying ship news, the 
publishing of Lloyd’s List and Lloyd’s 
Register, the management of the rooms, 
and in fact every detail outside of actual 
underwriting, was left to the coffee-house 
proprietor and his waiters, and later to 
the steward and his assistants. The vi- 
tality of Lloyd’s is proved by the fact 
that it survived a good deal of misman- 
agement. 


LOYD’S Marine Policy was ap- 
proved in 1779. This same policy, 
with additions in the form of riders, is 
used today. No word has been taken 
from the old policy, no word has been 
altered. Of this policy it has been said, 
“If such a contract were to be drawn up 
for the first time today it would be put 
down as the work of a lunatic endowed 
with a private sense of humor.” Why is 
it kept? Because however clumsy may 
be the expression of the old policy, writ- 
ten before vessels were propelled by 
steam, its meaning is clear. Every word 
of the policy has been interpreted by the 
courts, and these decisions are binding. 
A new policy would instantly become the 
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Write today 
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desk booklet 
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Tie a piece of thread to the 
drawer of your desk—see if 
it will pull the drawer open 
without breaking. You can 
do it with the “Y and 
E” Efficiency Desk. 


Big center drawer with handy 
sliding tray for office tools—lower 
drawers for follow-up file, etc.— 
upper drawers for card records, 
storage. Quartered oak or genu- 
ine mahogany. New deluxe 
models in walnut. 
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1028 JAY ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y 
Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
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target of litigation; however clear might 
he the expression some lawyer would dis- 
cover a double meaning, and some court 
might be found to agree. It would take 
perhaps a century to establish a new 
document on such a legal-proof basis 
as the old policy of 1779, written when 
only sailing vessels moved on the seas. 


HOSE today who think of Lloyd’s 

chiefly as underwriters of odd forms 
of business risk will be amused to learn 
that back in 1769 the gambling spirit was 
so rife-in England that brokers would of- 
fer policies to all takers on the lives of 
prominent invalids. It was not uncom- 
mon for a sick man to ask for a news- 
paper and, turning the pages, learn that 
the premium on his life had advanced 10 
per cent since the last public quotation. 
Policies were also issued that certain 
peers would lose their heads within a 
year, and that war would be declared 
with France or Spain within a year. 
Such policies were sold to persons who 
had no insurable interest, and eventually 
parliamentary action was necessary in 
order to eliminate such forms of gam- 
bling. 

Today there are underwriters at 
Lloyd’s who will accept any risk. Num- 
erous forms of insurance, now regarded 
as standard, were invented at Lloyd’s, 
among them Burglary Insurance. Al- 
though Marine Insurance was the chief 
business of the society during greater 
part of its existence, a free market now 
exists for such risks as Fire and Light- 
ning, including consequential loss of 
profits, Storms, Hurricanes, Earthquakes, 
Typhoons, Tidal Waves, Explosions, Em- 
ployers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantee, 
Sprinkler Leakage, War, Riots, Civil 
Commotions, and liabilities arising from 
Motor Transport. 

Lloyd’s is a tribute to the value of 
plain honesty and integrity as an asset 
of business. Lloyd’s stands for qualities 
which cannot be reckoned in money. 
Lloyd’s is under no obligation to make 
good the consequences of rascality of any 
of its members, although the members 
have on occasion voluntarily done so. 
Lloyd’s prefers prevention to cure. It 
is jealous of its record, and now admits 
to membership only those who would 
promptly meet an honest obligation if it 
took their last penny. 


\ ESSRS. Wright and Fayle have 
4 done a splendid job in compiling 
this volume. The book is beautifully 
made, and is illustrated with many pho- 
tographs and historical documents, such 
as a copy of the policy on the life of 
Napoleon and the “Titanic” entry in the 
index to Lloyd’s List of 1912. 


N THE book’ of Ivy Lee, publicist for 
American capitalists and corporations, 
are presented observations of Russia dur- 
ing a ten-day visit to Moscow. Most of 
the visitors to Russia who have written 
books about the Soviet. experiment have 
been well-wishers. Mr. Lee enjoys a 
reputation as a realist, just a little hard- 


meme So his book is interesting beeause 
iis point of view is different. 

Mr. Lee talked to most of the leaders 
of the new government. He quotes from 
interviews with them. He tells us about 
the Russian newspapers, radio, aero. 
planes, labor unions, concessions, mar. 
riage and divorce system, and art my. 
seums. 

One puts down the book with the feel. 
ing that in trying to be too fair and open- 
minded Mr. Lee has failed to contribute 
much of anything to our knowledge of 
Russia. 

“Yes, I read your book,” one jg 
tempted to say, “but what about Rus. 
sia? What do you really think of those 
people?” 

Mr. Lee’s conclusions about the out- 
come of the Russian experiment are prob- 
ably no different today from those he 
entertained ten years ago. He says: 

“Russian human nature is exactly like 
all other human nature, and economic 
law which is a mere expression of human 
nature is as resistless as the tides. The 
Russian people as a whole are slowly ad- 
justing themselves to the same condi- 
tions which prevail in the rest of the 
world. Those conditions, in so far as 
they are successful anywhere, are based 
upon the recognition of the rights of 
private property and the necessity of 
giving the largest amount of personal 
freedom to the individual human being.” 

In other words, when the Bolshevik 
experiment turns into a success—if it 
ever does—Russia’s economic organiza- 
tion will be undistinguishable from that 
of other nations. 

The most illuminating paragraph in 
the book is a quotation from Mr. Rykov, 
Prime Minister of Russia, who when told 
that Mr. Lee was in Moscow for ten days 
only, smiled and said: 

“So you are assuming to get an idea 
of Russia in ten days! I, as head of the 
tussian Government, have spent all my 
life here. I am in daily contact with the 
men who are supposed to know all about 
Russia. Yet, only last week we had re- 
ported to us for the first time the exist- 
ence of a new tribe of Russian people of 
whom none of us had ever before heard.” 

One suspects that the governors in 
Moscow have about as much control over 
the many million peasants of Russia as 
the inhabitants of this planet have over 
the solar system. 


HE characters in Mr. McEvoy’s gay 

love story,® include a little girl with 
no end of sex appeal, a lady buyer for a 
department store, a greeting card sales- 
man, a tabloid reporter and playwright, 
a wicked millionaire, a detective, a dan- 
cer, a pair of producers named Eppus 
and Kibbitzer, the literary daughter of 
a tabloid publisher, and many another 


*Present-Day Russia, by Ivy Lee. The 
Maemillan Company, New York. 
$2.50. 

‘Show Girl, by J. P. McEvoy. Simon 


and Schuster. $2 
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More Equipment for 
Super-Service! 


ORE of these land Leviathans are being delivered 
to the Erie Railroad this month to make an al- 
ready marvelous fast freight service more perfect. 


Whether you do business in the great industrial belt 
between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Seaboard, or in 
the adjacent territory reached through its immediate con- 
nections, Erie Service will speed your turnover, help reduce 
your inventories, hold your present markets and help you 
build new ones. 


Let the nearest Erie Traffic man show you what Erie Ser- 
vice is doing for others. 


ERIE RAILROAD 


"THE ERIE ENTERS NEW YORK AT THE FRONT DOOR 
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pend three acres of floof space in the 
Michigan Central Railroad Station at Detroit 
—pink marble and terrazzo. Thousands of people 
walk over every square foot of this surface every 
day, in good weather and bad, For three years now 
this building has been cleaned by the FINNELL 
SYSTEM, a third of it being covered each night. 


** Actual time study tests,’ reports C. L. LeValley, 
Baygage and Mail Agent, *‘show that 3 men using 
the FINNELL SYSTEM do 3 times as much 
work per hour as five men scrubbing and mopping 
by hand. In other words, the FINNELLSYSTEM 
is five times as efficient per unit of labor. It saves 
us $10,512 per year in cleaning labor.”’ 

The FINNELL doesn’t tire. It cleans the last 
square foot as thoroughly as the first. No 
streakiness, 


Waxes, Polishes Also 


The FINNELL applies wax and polishes, leaving 
floors lustrous, yet never sticky nor slippery. It 
scrubs too—far more quickly, and with far less effort 
than any other method. Wood, linoleum, tile, 
rubber, composition, terrazzo, mastic, etc.—the 
FINNELL keeps them spotless, sanitary and better 
preserved at least cost, There are eight FINNELL 
models—a right size for every class of business and 
institution—hotels, stores, hospitals, 
factories, bakeries, clubs, theatres, 
laundries, etc. 













Have a survey made of floor 
conditions in your establish- 
ment. A FINNELL Floor 
Maintenance Engineer will do 
it without obligation. Write 
today for information, FIN- 
NELL SYSTEM, Inc., 2310 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. Dis- 
trict offices in principal cities. 


IT WAXES 
IT POLISHES 
IT SCRUBS 
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FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER-POLISHER 
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who will be instantly recognized as a 
“type.” 

They write letters, telegrams and cables 
to each other. They make long dis- 
tance telephone calls. Their conversa- 
tions are taken down just as the words 
fall from their lips. They meet at re- 
hearsal, at night clubs, and in Atlantic 
City conventions, and we are told about 
everything that goes on. 

From this book you get the low-down 
on everything, just as you do when you 
hear Graham McNamee report a sport- 
ing event. It’s racy, satirical, delight- 
fully entertaining. 

The book is mentioned here because 
Chapter 10 is a verbatim-record of the 
sales convention of the Gleason Com- 
pany, manufacturers of greeting cards, 
held at the Superba Hotel, Atlantic City. 
Perhaps no other convention. has ever 
been so expertly and deftly reported. 
The transcript includes the wise-cracks, 
the silly songs, the hot air of the paid 
inspirational talker, the crackbrained 
suggestions of salesmen who like to hear 
themselves talk, and finally the oratorical 
outburst of the boss as he snatches up a 
new idea and outlines its possibilities. 

To prove that McEvoy knows his con- 
ventions, let me quote just one paragraph 
from his speech to the boys: 

“You're selling Christmas cards. Are 


they pieces of paper with designs and 
verses on them? No. You're gelij 
that which inspires thoughtfulness, you're 
selling kindness, you're selling friendghj 
and love and handelasps, and heart. 
breaks, staple commodities, not luxuries 
—necessities. That’s why I say Denny’s 
idea is far greater than just a Christmas 
card idea, His idea is a card that will pot 
only be a Christmas ecard, but will carry 
a message of good will and understand. 
ing and world peace to all the peoples of 
all the world! The golden Christmas 
Star surrounded by flags of all nations. 
Boys, it’s wonderful—the very thought 
of it thrills me—I can see millions of 
hands reaching out for this card at 
Christmas—I can see millions of them 
flying like angels of peace over the whole 
world. We can line up every chureh 
organization, the foreign missionary go- 
cieties, every woman’s club, every fra- 
ternal organization. We can get goy- 
ernmental agencies back of this, the go- 
cieties for the propagation of world 
peace, the diplomatic offices, the ex- 
port trade, the import trade, millions 
will be buying them—am I right?” 

And the hero, because he thought of 
the idea of a World Peace card to be 
combined with an ordinary, stale, old- 
fashioned Christmas greeting card, is 
made assistant sales manager! 








On the Business Bookshelf 


USINESS executives will profit by 
comparing the advantages and 
disadvantages of the types of 

business enterprises as they exist today. 
To help men get a broad view of the 
whole sphere of business was the purpose 
of Maurice Cross in writing his “Types 
of Business Enterprise.” 

The author explains the struggle of 
enterprise to adjust factors of risk, prof- 
its and control to its needs. 

This book will be of no small help to 
those young people entering business who 
wish to see business as a whole instead 
of the infinitesimal part with which they 
are immediately connected. 


DAM SMITH claimed that the inter- 
ests of the individual and of society 
are about the same. The individual can 
make money best by making things or 
performing services which society most 
needs. Others maintain that their inter- 
ests are different—that the individual 
often makes money by withholding arti- 
cles or services which the public wants. 
Horace Taylor, assistant professor of 
economics at Columbia University, at- 
tempts to find the answer.” It seems 
that it is becoming increasingly necessary 
for industry to make goods before it 
makes money. Large sales and small 
profits per unit work out best under 
modern economic conditions. 


URCHASING is not yet a true 
science, but it is a far step from what 
it was in the old days. Messrs. Gushée 


and Boffey’ treat purchasing as a de- 
partment of modern management quite 
distinct from the rule-of-thumb pr- 
cedure of former days. 

A few of the principles considered are: 
centralization, personnel, records, coordi- 
nation, standards, and fair dealing with 
suppliers. 

Most other phases of purchasing are 
considered, of which time, price, quality 
and storage, will give a fair idea. 


6 lines book of Professor Leland, of Chi- 
cago University, on classified prop- 
erty tax’ was awarded second prize in 
1926 by the committee administering the 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx prizes for works 
on economic and commercial subjects. 

The book considers the classification 
and general tax on property in all phases. 
The weight of evidence is that the gen- 
eral property tax falls down in practice 
and becomes an extra-legal classified 
property tax. 





1 Types of Business Enterprise—Structure 
and Control, by Maurice Condit Cross. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1928. 
$5.00. 

2 Making Goods and Making Money, by 
Horace Taylor. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1928. $2.50. 

2 Scientific Purchasing, by Edward T. Gu 
shée and L. F. Boffey. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1928. 
$3.00. 

« The Classified Property Tax in the Unit 
ed States, by Simeon E. Leland. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 
and New York, 1928. $3.50. 
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Shall We Change Our 


Trust Laws? 


(Continued from page 21) 


giving advice in advance as put into ef- 
fect by this administration 1s helpful, and 
that it is a great aid to business, but I 
am inclined to the conviction that lib- 
eralized interpretations will not be as ef- 
fective as liberalized statutes. Business 
and labor generally desire the elimina- 
tion of obstacles that have developed in 
modern methods of production and dis- 
tribution. Existing laws do not permit 
the freedom of action which seems to be 
necessary. 

There is no doubt the people are op- 
posed to monopolies in all lines of pro- 
ductive endeavor. But I do not believe 
the people of this country are opposed 
to consolidations of business when these 
consolidations have for their purpose the 
elimination of waste, of duplication, of 
effort, of costly competitive selling agen- 
cies and unnecessary overhead expense— 
all of which eventually come out of the 
pocket of the ultimate consumer. 

I believe the people would have no ob- 
jection to changes in the laws to remedy 
these conditions, and to my mind, gov- 
ernment control over organizations 
should begin only when attempts are 
made to raise unnecessarily the prices 
or to use unfair methods, because after 
all the people’s real interest is in how 
much they have to pay for their goods. 


Basic Industries Not Prosperous 


ET US make a cold-blooded analysis of 
the condition that confronts the 
country today. The basicindustries ought 
to be, but are not, the most prosperous 
of any we have. For example, the op- 
erators know within an approximate cer- 
tainty in advance just how much coal or 
oil will be required to meet the demand. 
Knowing this, it would seem to be only a 
problem of regulating output to supply 
the demand, keeping always in mind the 
conservation of our natural resources 
and also the interests of the consuming 
public. 

It would appear logical, therefore, that 
fair government regulation, which would 
permit operators of coal properties, for 
instance, to consolidate and to mine only 
enough coal to meet the fuel needs would 
serve to stabilize the business, standard- 
ize methods of operation and provide 
steady employment at good wages for the 
needed number of miners, while return- 
ing reasonable profits to the operators. 

The benefit of such a program would 
be a steady flow of coal to the consumer 
at a fair price. It would tend to stabilize 
the cost for a stated period and thus en- 
able industry and private users to figure 
exactly on their fuel and power costs. 
Constant fluctuations are demoralizing 
to labor and business generally. 

_ I believe the people at large are will- 
Ing to have Congress remedy any exist- 
Ing laws that interfere with this neces- 
Sary process of bringing order and sys- 
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urround your plant 
with these rich markets 


Low-cost distribution helps Erie plants prosper. 
Within a 400-mile radius lie nearly half the 


nation’s buyers. Here are:— 


l 43% of the U.S. population — including 61% 


of the wage earners. 
2 39 out of 80 cities over 100,000, 
3 47% of all retail outlets. 
4. 53% of industrial establishments. 


Other Erie advantages—transportation, raw materials, 
labor—described in detail in “5S Great Advantages.” 


This book is free. Send the coupon—or request con- 
fidential Industrial Board survey. 
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Please send a copy of your booklet 
“5 Great Advantages.” 
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tem into the mining of coal. Perhapg.g 
series of corporations with combined 
selling agencies would aid in solving the 
problems of mining coal. We know that 
the bigger the corporation the easier i 
is to see and control, and in the control 
of our great corporations publie opinion 
has become more effective than any law. 
What is more, many of the great gop. 
porations have answered this by volun. 
tarily adopting high ideals of publie ger. 
vice. 


Approves Railroad Mergers 


OT all consolidations are illegal, and 
4‘ right at this moment the public 
sanctions amalgamations of existing rail- 
road systems, as planned by railroad ex. 
ecutives, and as watched by the Govern. 
ment. The public knows that these amal- 
gamations will lead to better conditions 
for management and employes, better re 
turns to investors in railroad stocks and 
to better transportation to the public it- 
self. If transportation is one of the 
foundations of our national industrial 
structure, coal is another, and the argu- 
ment that works for the betterment of 
one applies to the other. 

The truth is that the present deplor- 
able conditions in the coal mining indus- 
try in this country, overdeveloped and 
overmanned as it is, unprofitable in the 
main part for most of the operators and 
furnishing but intermittent employment 
to the miners, could be improved by eon- 
solidations, were it not for the fear that 
indictments could lie under the anti-trust 
laws. With consolidations there could 
still be ample competition. 

I do not want it to be understood that 
I favor any one industry becoming a 
monopoly. The idea is abhorrent to 
American principles. 


Where Sherman Law Hurts 

OW I have been dealing very largely 
4 Nin generalities and I have partieu- 
larized in the case of coal, mainly because 
that is one great basic American industry 
which is still composed of many scattered 
and competitive units, with most of them 
fighting each other. Permit me to illus- 
trate the points I have been making by 
a specific case that came to my notice 
when a leading manufacturer announced 
to the press that his company would ap- 
propriate many millions to build a new 
addition to be used in the production of 
an article of which the country already 
had more than a sufficient supply. 

I inquired of one of the officials of 
the company why it was necessary to 
use so much money for the construction 
of a new plant when business did not 
warrant it, and the men then engaged 
in its manufacture were working only 
part time, although it was a period im 
which the country was prosperous. He 
answered that he had to do it because It 
was necessary to produce a full line of his 
products in order to supply the demands 
of his customers. 

I asked him why he did not buy one of 
the factories that were working only part 
time, or make some satisfactory coopera- 
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tive arrangement with some party, who 
had a plant of the requisite capacity, and 
he said that as much as he might desire 
to do it he had found that he could not 
do it under the existing anti-trust laws. 

Far-seeing American business men are 
Joyal and law abiding. They do not de- 
sire to run afoul of the law. They do, 
however, know the country’s industrial 
needs, and they would, if-they could, fre- 
quently invoke the principle of consoli- 
dation—scientifically, sensibly, and to 
the common good of the greatest num- 
ber, without bringing suffering to any 
honest competitor. 

I have been interested in what Charles 
M. Schwab recently had to say on the 
necessity of modifying some of our laws 
in such a way that the steel industry and 
possibly other industries might achieve 
important economies and eliminate 
waste, thus adding to their profits with- 
out increasing the price to the consumer. 
Mr. Schwab said that much of the waste 
in the steel industry could be eliminated 
if the companies were permitted to enter 
into agreements to end the practice of 
cross hauling. 


Coal Needs Cooperation 


NDER the present system of over- 

development and overproduction, in 
the bituminous coal industry, I am confi- 
dent there would be a vast improvement 
if there were joint selling or pooling 
agencies to handle coal of like character 
and genuine cooperation existed in the 
fields in certain coal districts. 

The elements in coal, now virtually at 
war with one another, must face about 
and pool their interests and their ener- 
gies for the common good of themselves 
and the public. 

We must, for sound business reasons, 
have not only a full-time labor program 
but a full-time industry. The way to 
abate the evil of overdevelopment in the 
coal industry is to close, at least for a 
time, the less profitable mines. This you 
cannot do unless the industry as a whole 
will bear the loss and to do that it must 
be united. 

Yet if this industry were united, if 
disastrous competition were to cease, if 
all the elements in the industry were to 
get together on a practical workable 
method of cooperation, this first and 
worst evil of overdevelopment could be 
ended almost at once. 

We Americans are justly proud of our 
marvelous mechanical and _ industrial 
progress. Never before in history has 
any people equipped itself as we have 
for turning out material wealth on so vast 
a scale. There certainly is a real need 
at this time for practical business states- 
manship in handling a number of our 
basic industries, which should be the most 
prosperous of any we have, but which are 
not. 

In meeting these modern conditions, in 
my opinion, the time is at hand when the 
industrial leaders, as well as our states- 
men, will have to give earnest considera- 
tion to a broader interpretation of our 
anti-trust laws. 








Business Trip 


Round the World on 
Time Table Schedules 


Here is the only way to go Round 
the World as you please. You make 
your Own itinerary, stopping where 
you like for as long as you like. You 
have that valuable freedom for busi- 
ness contacts and for studying the 
vast world markets. 


Thereare twenty-two ports. Ateach 
the liner remains long enough for 
you to see the trade possibilites. Or 
if your interests warrant it, stay over 
and visit at your leisure. It is like a 
cruise On a private yacht. 


From Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai and Hong Kong, a liner sails 
every week. From Manila, Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Mar- 
seilles there are Semnlahdy sailings. 

Your ticket permits two years for 
the circuit of the world. And for as 


little as $1250 you may go Round 
the World in this leisurely way with 
your transportation, meals and ac- 
commodations aboard ship included 
in the fare. 


You sail aboard magnificent President 
Liners, broad of beam, steady and comfort- 
able. Spacious decks, enclosed in glass. 
Outside rooms with beds, not berths. 
Large public rooms, beautifully ap- 
pointed. A world-famous cuisine. 


Every fortnight there is a sailing of an 
American Mail Liner from Seattle for the 
Orient and Round the World. 


Every week a Dollar Liner sails from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for Honolulu, 
the Orient and Round the World. Fort- 
nightly sailings from New York for Ha- 
vana, Panama, California and the Orient. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples,Genoa 
and Marseilles for New York. 

A similar service returning from the 
Orient to Seattle, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


American 


Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 w. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 





1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
UNION TRUST BLDG, ARCADE, CLEVELAND 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, BE. C, 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


When writing to above steamship lines please mention Nation's Business 
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Farm of Tomorrow the 
(Continued from page 24) 
as have some unions and trusts, sere 
would be the rulers of the world and could C 
starve all the rest of us into submission gs agr 
their slaves. Let’s hope they never learn int 
to realize their unique position. Sun 
Sut it is the misfortune of the farme; Wit 
CO) that, although he has a monopoly of the al 
machinery for the storage of sun power, Stes 
the machinery itself is extremely waste. se 
ful and inefficient. Plants do not utilize Gas 
° more than one per cent of the solar energy “ 
supplied to them from the sun. If a map. a 
; Insuring Insurance ufacturer had a plant that wasted ninety. a 
: nine per cent of the horsepower of its ep- b 
fi gines, he would scrap it at once and put a 
. . . . 
: An American Appraisal will in a better. But the farmer cannot do d 
i a that because no better transformer is la 
e establish for you the insurable known than the green leaf. He cannot F 
- even improve the efficiency of the ma- a 
value of your property, will clas- chinery by which he gets his living until S 
° °, ° ° he finds out how it runs. ; 
sify it in accordance with your The heating value of the sunshine that = 
. . f falls upon one acre of land during the fact 
i imsurance requirements, and summer is equal to 243 tons of anthalll | 
; . ° . but the 25 bushels of corn he may obtain 
‘ will equip you with complete from it is worth only a third of a ta If ‘% 
: data with which to prepare an he feeds the corn to a steer its meat has 
been reduced in fuel value to that of 66 eall 
immediate and accurate proof pounds of coal. = Na luti 
In the inevitable inefficiency of the last 
of loss in the event of fire. basal process of all agriculture, the chlor- has 
ophyl reaction, we see one of the irreme- Eur 
diable handicaps of the farmer. To eateh exp 
the scattered sun rays and carbon dioxide rais 
THE he must spread his leafy traps over an an | 
area many times greater than that of a opn 
factory, and wait for months before they ext! 
AMERIGAN APPRAISAL writes vpanc ppm _ 
GOMPANY Plants Are Inefficient Ps 
S° long as the farmer, and through him shat 
J everybody, is dependent upon the qua 
A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION hopelessly extravagant and antiquated peri 
machinery of plant protoplasm, he willal- equi 
ways be at a disadvantage compared with inde 
the factory man whose modern machin It | 
— | ery may have shown an efficiency of 95 i) 
per cent instead of one per cent, and turns due 
For Displaying Maps, Charts, Advertising, out his product ina day while the farmer lear 
Blue Prints, wy ———— takes a year to his. dstev 
yeosef [2 “a Nothing can be done about it as far as Agr 
graphs and | : bh 4 & & : 
| | Samples of =) Lele) I can see. Within the last few months it abor 
| we ry hl has indeed been found possible to make 9,0 
| Swinoing i Ic = | ess | us | sugar synthetically from its elements, . 
: g s 4 even from coal and water. But the proe- thor 
Wing Fixtures — nein 7 ess is complicated and expensive and the mac 
| | Like vertical loose-leaf book. onan | chemist is never likely to compete with a da 
| a erennenanns Sy \ the plant in the production of food. 1,70 
| saoneell fn compact space. Wood will be harder to make than ble 
Proper Ventilation is Necessary | — SS oon sugar, so the laboratory cannot displace a d; 
for EFFICIENCY! for catalog. ’ be the forest in the production of cellulose doll 
"6 sie sommes MULTIPLEX Display. FrxTuRE &.| | jor paper, rayon or timber. But itis quite JM 
ul iontaatel eliteal © Da suey ssa aaeicenaaia aeecaeieieetmanaeniane possible that means may be found to re whe 
with oe oo lieve our dependence upon wood, coal and imp 
dirt and confusion, ee eee oil for fuel. of M 
\V-W VENTILATORS It ought not to be hard to invent a solar enrn 
ee Se ee at J% | -§§ | YI - engine more efficient than the plant in the elim 
patented R-shaped vertical louvers. iN “ Lv’ accumulation and storage of sun powef. uce 
wo for “The Opening Why use inted or lithographed letterheads when This would put the farm — - equal oe 
o Better Health, genuine ENGRAVED letterheads for corporations,” footing with the factory, as it was before ic 
|The V-W Ventilator Co. | parmesan maw cee lil Sg the invention of the steam engine. It whic 
. : Send present letterhead for FREE sketch aod samples. would release the horse from his five- State 
j 2889 A. I. U. Bldg. Columbus, Ohio No obligation, Do it now |! Cathedral of Engraving, , eens ian a ae fie 
t _ a Inc., 1 Langenbergh Building, St. Louis, Missouri, thous incl-y ear-long slay ery, and relieve e 
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the farmer’s aching back. Energy is the | 


essence of wealth and it is the horsepower 

not from horses that has raised the sky- 

serapers and created city luxury. 

On the question of energy supply the 
agricultural situation may be summed up 
in this way: 

Sun power—an unrealized possibility. 

Wind power—might be more utilized but 
anyhow inadequate. 

Steam power—impracticable on a small 
scale. 

Gasoline power—now available for trac- 
tors, trucks and light engines on large 
estates. 

Electrical power from central steam or 
water power plants—this may prove to 
be the chief factor in raising the farm to 
a level with the factory, but I do not 
dare discuss this point for fear I should 
lay myself liable to be called before the 
Federal Trade Commission on charges of 
criminal conspiracy in propaganda. 

So I hasten to pass on to my last point 
where free speech is still permissible, 
though unpopular. This is the human 
factor, the question of farm management. 


Industrial Advancement 


‘igre greatest change in the whole his- 
tory of the world is that commonly 
called by economists “the industrial revo- 
lution,” which has taken place within the 
jast hundred and fifty years, and which 
has caused an amazing multiplication of 
European races in population and wealth, 
expanded their power over the world and 
raised the average standard of living to 
an unprecedented height. In this devel- 
opment there have been two factors in- 
extricably intertwined, power from fossil 
fuel and the factory system. 

The farmer has not had the advantage 
of either of these, consequently he has not 
shared, except incidentally and inade- 
quately, in the general advance in pros- 
perity. The farmer will never get an 
equal part in the profits of the modern 
industrial system until he takes part in 
its production. 

What farming may be today when con- 
ducted on business principles you may 
learn most easily by reading what Robert 
Stewart, Dean of the Nevada College of 
Agriculture, tells in the June Atlantic 
about the Campbell Corporation with 
95,000 acres and not a horse on the place; 
its 109 tractors, capable of plowing a 
thousand acres a day; its 100 planting 
machines, capable of planting 3,000 acres 
a day; its 80 binders, capable of cutting 
1,700 acres a day; its 11 threshers, capa- 
ble of threshing 20.000 bushels of wheat 
a day; and its average wage of eight 
dollars, 

What farming may be in the future 
when scientific methods are applied to the 
improvement of processes, the utilization 
of waste, the employment of power, the 
enrichment of soil, the modification of 
climatic conditions, the handling of prod- 
uee and the development of new races 
of plants and animals, is another story 
which I should like to tell if I could, but 
which would be out of place in a plain 
statement of facts like the present. Suf- 
fice it to say that the transformation of 
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Say it to the Ediphone! 





VERYONE gains a new freedom of thought 


and action when the Ediphone speeds the 
affairs of your office. Read your letters once and 


dictate at once — speaking naturally and com- 


S 
fortably as you do to the telephone. The respon- 
sibility is ours. The Ediphone must prove itself to 


your advantage, in your own office. 


Our National Service will prove this at your 
desk and guarantee the continued satisfaction of 
your entire office. Hundreds of our old cus- 
tomers, nearby, will tell you so. Telephone “The 
Ediphone,” your city, or write for our book, 


“Getting Action.” 


Ediphones are now furnished in colors. 







THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
Wor.LD-WIDE SERVICE 
LABORATORY & GENERAL OFFICES 
ORANGE, N, J. 


Edison’s New Dictating Machine 





When writing to THomas A. Evtson, INc., please mention Nation’s Business 


LONDON OFFICE, 164 Wardour St., London, W. 1 
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Not at the End of the Fiscal Year 
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Big business has proved, both for itself and smaller 
business, the absolute necessity of knowing, ex- 
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i Big business, operating on close margins, has found ie 
a it unsafe to wait until the end of the fiscal year to 1 
ise take inventory, determine profit and loss, and : : 
e complete the balance sheet. i 
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actly, NOW, daily, or at least once a month, the 





extent of profits and progress. 
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The current trend of sales and production, used as 
an indication of what to expect at the end of the ie 
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fiscal year, is, “generally speaking,” “fairly accur- 
ate.” But “generally speaking” is not accurate 


enough. 


The only safe and constant basis for executive 
decisions is timely and exact knowledge—knowl- 
edge best derived from the frequent comparison 
of operating results with a well-planned budget. 


















“NOW, not at the end of the fiscal year” means the 
prompt correction of mistakes, elimination of loss, 
and protection of profits. 
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Do You Want Sales in 
GERMANY? 


Hamburg firm, knowing German 
market thoroughly, wants to repre- 
sent progressive American concern 
interested in extending or increasing 
its salesintheGermanterritory. High- 
est references available. 

Address: Box 52, NATION’S BUSINESS 

Washington, D. C. 
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IN LOTS OF 50,000 
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Delivered in New York 
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farming under scientific management ; 
likely to be far more radical jp : 
coming century than the difference Made 
in any industry during the past cent 

The question of whether the gon of 
small farmer today is better off than th 
son of a city mechanic cannot be settled 
by counting the names of country-brad 
personages in Who’s Who. Whatever 
may be the benefits of rural life it is jn. 
portant to see that these are not lost. 

The factory system does not neces. 
rily determine the mode of life of th 
workers or the distribution of profits g 
the ownership of the plant. A successfyj 
plant is run in essentially the same way 
regardless of who owns it or what coms 
of the profits. If it is well managed j 
does not matter whether the title is veg. 
ed in an individual, corporation, guild 
state, syndicate or soviet. 

The profits may go to the proprietor 
who employs them to endow hospitals, 
to his son who spends them in riotous ljy.- 
ing, or to the municipal treasury or to the 
stockholders, or to the bondholders, 

The primary point in any case is to se 
that there are profits to divide somehoy, 
In order to assure them an industry mus 
conform in some measure to the methods 
of modern business. Farming will eo 
tinue to be a losing game so long as itis 
allowed to lag behind the development a 
other industries. 


Farm Revolution Coming 


HE time has come for the transitin 

and it cannot be long delayed no mat- 
ter how much it may be disliked. Power 
is already beginning to be introduced 
on the farm, and with it must fo 
low the efficiency and economy of bus- 
ness management. No doubt the change 
will be opposed, political power will bk 
employed against it, perhaps violence, 3 
against the introduction of power looms, 
potatoes, gas, locomotives, steamships, 
typesetting machines, coal cutters, and 
spray painting. Yet all these turn out 
the end to be great benefits, even to the 
classes that fought them most at first. 

The difficulties, strife and distress cus 
tomary in such transition may be mostly 
avoided by early recognition of the inev- 
itability of the change, and prompt adop 
tion of measures to facilitate it without 
injury to those affected by it. The a 
tagonism always aroused by innovatiols 
is due in part to our instinctive react 
against any alteration of our habits, and 
in part by the fear, sometimes justified 
of personal loss during the readjustmelt. 
In the case of the impending extension @ 
the industrial revolution to agricultur 
these motives are reinforced by a seit 
mental attachment to rural life, not ge 
erally strong enough to keep one on th 
old farm but strong enough to make hit 
dislike to see others leave it. 

The village blacksmith under @ 
spreading chestnut tree cuts a fine figat 
in poetry but he could not compete Wi 
a steel corporation. We may sympa 
with the farmer working independently 
in the old-fashioned way, but will sy 
pathy alone save him? 
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Are there any shade trees 


1928 
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ATURE’S shadows are soft and comfort- 

able. Man-made shadows are generally 
sharp and annoying, but they need not be so. If 
your lights are so placed that there are bad 
shadows on the desk, then your lighting system 
needs revision. 


In factories, bad shadows from ill-placed 
lights or empty sockets cause many accidents 
by preventing workers from seeing clearly. 


Good lighting is a sign of good manage- 


ment. Examine your lighting, then write to 


—_ 





*MAZDA—the mark 


of a research service 
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in your office? 








Division G5 of the Edison Lighting Institute 
at Harrison, N. J.,and we will send you free the 
results of our engineers’ investigations concern- 
ing the lighting of your particular kind of 
business. 


Edison MAZDA Lamps represent the latest 
achievements of MAZDA* Service, through which 
the benefits of world-wide research and experi- 
ment in the Laboratories of General Electric 
are given exclusively to lamp manufacturers 
entitled to use the name MAZDA. 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


CENERAR GR LECTERNS 
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Fitting the 
Fire Extinguisher 
to the Fire 


HERE are “fires and 

fires.” An extinguisher 
effective on one fire may 
be useless on another. 


On your property there 
may be several hazards, 
each requiring a different 
type of fire extinguisher. 


Seen Manufacturing Co. 
makes fire extinguishers for 
every conceivable fire 


hazard. 
Gene in 1-qt., 114-qt. and 2-gal. 


sizes. 
Guardene (Soda-Acid) in 214- 
gal. size. 


Phomene (Foam type) in 214- 
gal. size, 10-gal. and 40-gal. 
sizes on wheels. 


Also automatically or manu- 
ally operated Phomene Ac- 
cumulator systems. The 
Phomene Accumulator is an 
entirely new type of foam 
unit, exclusively a Zen 
product. 


Our Engineering Depart- 
ment will gladly analyze 
your hazards and submit a 
plan for complete protec- 
tion of your property, with- 
out obligation. 





PYRENE MFG. COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Branches: 


Atlanta Chicago KansasCity San Francisco 
Gene Fire Equipment is sold through Auto 
Accessory, Hardware and Mill Supply 


jobbers and dealers. 
Makers of Fire Equipment since 1907 
Makers of Grene Tire Chains 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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Trader Troutier couldn’t read nor write but could figure 


Keeping Books with Pictures 


By H. L. SPOONER 


N THESE days of modern busi- 
ness practice, in which accounting 
methods have been developed to 

a high state, it is interesting to contrast 
an odd specimen of bookkeeping practice 
of eighty years ago of one Joseph Trou- 
tier, who operated a trading post at 
Maple Island, on the Muskegon River, 
Michigan. 

Troutier was a half-breed Frenchman. 
He started a trading post near the center 
of what is now the city of Muskegon in 
1835 but about 1840 moved it sixteen 
miles up the river to Maple Island, 
where there was an Indian village. For 
the next four decades this trading post 
did a flourishing business with the In- 
dians for miles around and with the early 
white settlers and lumbermen. 

Troutier could not read or write. But 
he knew the value of money, could make 
figures, and was proficient in the simple 
mathematics required of a trader. He 
was shrewd, but honest, and held the 
confidence of both Indians and whites. 
To make up for his lack of reading and 
writing knowledge, he resorted to a pic- 
ture system of keeping his accounts, not 
unlike the Indian’s picture writing. 

He employed as clerk one Dwight 
Woodward, who later became a probate 
judge ot Newaygo County. Woodward 
kept the books at Troutier’s second store 
in the ordinary way, but he learned from 
Troutier what most of the characters in 
his system represented. Troutier died 
in 1880 and Woodward became admin- 
istrator of his estate. Woodward gave 
the specimen of bookkeeping shown here 
to A. G. Day, a lawyer at Newaygo, 
who in turn presented it to M. F. Hatch, 
banker, in whose possession it now is. 

Mr. Hatch has forgotten what many 
of the characters represent. The first 
item in the first line indicates “1/2 
pound smoking tobacco.” The second 
line is interpreted as “1 can oil and a 
candle wick.” In the next line, the first 
item is “1/16 pound nutmegs” and then 


follows the can of oil and candle wick 
again. In .the last line, the ean of gi 
and candle wick appear again with the 
addition of a lamp wick. 

The trading post was located at the 
only fording place on the river for many 
miles, and travelers passing to and from 
the country north must cross the river 
here. The trading post, thus situated, 
became a stopping place for travelers, 

A cheese in Troutier’s picture system 
was represented by a plain circle. To 
represent a grindstone, all that was 
necessary was to add a square hole in 
the center of the circle. A humorous 
but true story in connection with thee 
characters was told by Charles T. Hilk 
then a bookkeeper for Martin Ryerson 
and later a member of the lumber fim 
of Ryerson, Hills & Company. 

{yverson operated a logging camp om 
winter a few miles from the trading 
post and secured his camp supplies from 
Troutier. At the spring settlement, Hilk 
was going over the account with Troutier 
when he came to a circle. He said t0 
Troutier, “What is that?” 

“Zat? Zat? Vhy zat mus’ be via 
sheese,” replied Troutier. 

“Oh, no, Troutier, you are mistaken. 
We never feed our men in the wood 
cheese,” returned Hills. 

“Vhy, Meestaire Hills, zat mus’ be vu 
sheese, I nevaire make a meestake al! 
zat is my mark for sheese.” 

Mr. Hills scratched his head and pot 
dered and finally said, “Well, Troutiet, 
I’ve caught you in a mistake this time 
We didn’t buy a cheese but we did buy 
an article that you don’t seem to hare 
in the bill.” 

“Vhy, wot was_zat?” anxiously asked 
Troutier. ; 

“It was a grindstone,” replied ilk 

“Oh, yes—zat’s eet! zat’s eet! I for 
got to put zee hole in zee middle.” 

In spite of Troutier’s cumbersome 
bookkeeping method, he built up an& 


tensive business and became. well-to-d0. 
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THE WOOD ETERNAL 
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A hundred year test of wood! 


OODEN water mains—what 

could better test the durabil- 
ity of lumber? Water attacking 
from within... rot gnawing from 
without. 


In 1793, New Orleans laid logs of 
Tidewater Red Cypress for its water 
supply. These logs were recently 
dug up and found in excellent con- 
dition—still sound, still useful, after 
more than a hundred years of serv- 
ice! 


But this striking testimony is only 
one of the thousand proofs of the 
durability of Tidewater Red Cy- 
press. This lumber is used the world 
over inshipbuilding. Millions of rail- 
road ties are made of it. Many 
houses built of it are over two centu- 
ries old, and the country is still too 
young to tell how long a cypress 
structure can endure. 


In your business and in your home, 
use this Wood Eternal for economy. 
Its first cost is the only cost. It 
knows no replacement or repair 
charges. After you build, it will 
never cause you to pay another car- 
penter’s bill. 











Although laid in 1793, and put to such a 
mn was in fine shape 


bility, this water main 





severe test of its dura- 
when dug up recently. 

















No wood, according to government 
tests, takes paint more smoothly or 
more durably. But to get long serv- 
ice from Tidewater Red Cypress, 
you need not paint it. Unaided by 

any artificial pro- 





tection, it gives 











generations of wear. 
Just figure out the 
upkeep charges this 
wood can save. And, 
because it 1s easy to 
work, consider how 
it speeds construc- 
tion and cuts down 
the high cost of la- 
bor. 











Leen 





Stadium at Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. The seats 
This lumber is used in many big 
weather year in and year out and does 


are of Tidewater Red Cypress. 
stadiums, as it withstands 
not require paint. 


As an experienced 
investor,asashrewd 
purchaser, you will, 
of course, want to 


pitt TIDEWATER RED 


$4 c 
" A 
REG. U.S. PAt.ore 


When writ ,¢ 


» SouTHERN Cypress MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION ple we 7 








test this durable wood. But for 
exterior uses be sure you get “heart 
grade Tidewater Red Cypress,” for 
there are different types of cypress. 
The finest qualities are found only 
in the “coastal type” red cypress 
grown on the lower Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts. 


“‘Money Saved for Builders’? Sent Free 


Complete data on Tidewater Red Cypress, 
and suggestions for cutting down the operat- 
ing expenses of your business and your home, 
await you in “Money Saved for Builders.” 
This interesting booklet will be sent free on 
your request, together with a pamphlet on 
the industrial uses of this long-lived wood. 


we 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


CYPRESS 
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Pressed 


Metal 
SAVES! 


Progressive manufacturers are con- 
tinually reporting greater and greater 
savings through the intelligent appli- 
cation of “American” Pressed Metal 
Shapes. 


A radio manufacturer stopped cast- 
ing his speaker bases and had them 
cold-pressed from sheet steel by The 
American Pulley Company. Previ- 
ously the rejections on castings had 
averaged 25% to 30%, 


In seventy-five thousand stampings 
there was not a single rejection and 
breakage was eliminated. 
“ “ “ 

The manufacturers of an auto acces- 
sory chose “American” Pressed Steel 
Shapes for their light weight and 
because they would not involve 
machining nor allow breakage or 
flaws to narrow an already slender 
profit margin. 


Today between Three and Four Mil- 
lion“ American”Steel Stampings have 
been made for this customer with- 


out a single rejection. 
4“ 4“ “ 


Amanufacturer of projectiles selected 
“American” Cold-drawn Steel Cones 
to replace a forging, considerably 
heavier. 


The savings in this case were mani- 
fold. Not only were these cones more 
economical in first cost but less ma- 
chining was required. 
“ “ “ 

What part can we make for you ata 
saving ? Send us your blue prints for 
estimates, or ask for a representative 
to call and discuss your particular 
problems. 


The American Pulley Co. 


PRESSED STEEL: 
PULLEYS HANGERS HAND TRUCKS 
MISCELLANEOUS STAMPINGS 


4224 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERICAN 
STAM PINGS 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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Boston, Chamber of Commerce, founded 1836 
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Orricers, directors 
and members of com- 
mittees will meet with 
the National Council 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce at Hot Springs, Arkansas, Oc- 
tober 5 to 9. 

Twenty-seven Chamber committees 
are scheduled to meet at this second mid- 
year conference. Last year at West 
Baden the committees were well attend- 
ed and much work was accomplished. 

The Agricultural Advisory Commit- 
tee will go into such questions as the 
mechanization of the farm—the substi- 
tution of machine power for man power 
—the utilization of waste products, such 
as corn stalks, grain hulls, corn cobs. 

The Natural Resources Advisory Com- 
mittee will hold its first meeting at Hot 
Springs. Its attention will be devoted to 
policies concerning natural re- 
sources. It will give special considera- 
tion to our huge mining industry, the 
stabilization of which looms as a national 
question. 

The other committees, too, have pro- 
grams mapped out for the few busy 
days at Hot Springs. 


Meeting at 
Hot Springs 





basic 





A REFERENDUM On agri- 

Referendum = culture was mailed to 
on Agriculture members of the United 
States Chathber of 
Commerce on August 31. The referen- 
dum carries seven recommendations ad- 
vanced by the Chamber’s Special Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Policy. 

The Chamber has for a long time been 
preparing to get such an expression of 
opinion from national business. During 
1925 and 1926 nine regional agricultural 
conferences were held in various parts 
of the country. These brought into re- 
lief some eighteen distinct agricultural 
problems. 

Afterwards, the National Chamber, 
with the National Industrial Conference 
Board, sponsored the appointment of 
the Business Men’s Commission on Agri- 
culture to make an independent investi- 
gation of agricultural conditions. 

All this material was analyzed by a 
special committee of the Chamber. The 
committee completed its report, includ- 
ing the seven questions on which the 





Chamber members are being asked ty 
vote and a digest of the arguments for 
and against them. 





WHEN the potats 
Topeka Helps growers of the Kay 
Its Farmers Valley adjacent to Ty 





peka, Kansas, found 
themselves about to suffer from a su. 
plus and at the same time _ inereasel 
freight rates, the Chamber of Commerce 
of Topeka, acting in conjunction with 
the Retail Merchants’ Association, the 
Farm Bureau, the newspapers and other 
organizations, offered a plan to relieve 
the situation. 

The suggestion of the Chamber was 
that the people be asked and urged to 
buy these potatoes in two-bushel bags 
These sacks, weighing 120 pounds, wer 
to be sold at a dollar each. AI the retail 
grocers agreed to put the Kaw Valley 
tubers on sale at that price. 

A market place was also established 
for a great one-day sale of potatoes. 
Growers were asked to bring in their 
spuds sacked and be their own sale 
men. Forty-six truck loads were sold 
on the market lot that day besides some 
7,500 sacks that were disposed of by 
grocers. 

The agitation to aid the potato grow 
ers was sort of a spontaneous act. 
freight rates had gone into effect onlya 
few days before the potato crop was 
be moved. It looked as if the Kaw Val 
ley growers stood to lose if they shipped 
and stood to lose if they did not ship. 

The Chamber of Commerce, after 4 
study of the situation, decided that the 
only remedy lay in taking care of the 
crop at home. Thus came the mam 
moth sale of potatoes in two-bushd 
sacks. 





Pernaps the greatest 


Aerial Survey industrial review ™ 
of Arizona the Southwest wi 
completed _ recently 





when the Arizona Republican, one of that 
state’s large newspapers, finished the firs 
aerial pictorial survey of the entire state 
The survey covered every section 
Arizona. The photographs show remark- 
ably well the growth of the state indus 
trially and commercially. The photog 
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rapher of the aerial crew was E. D, Neg, 
comer, recognized as an outstanding aera] 
photographer. 

The mines, mills and smelters of the 
copper-producing districts of the 
saw mills in the northern areas, the jp. 
rigation and power dams of central Ap. 
zona and the hundreds of thousands g 
acres made fertile as a result, were gl] 
shown by the sensitive eyes of the aerig 
cameras. 

Many of the pictures show the seen 
| wonders of the state. Views were take 
| of the Grand Canyon, Painted 

Petrified Forest in the north, the Apache 

Trail, and artificial lakes, the waters ¢ 
_which are impounded by great dams, jn 

the central part of the state, and inte. 

esting rock formations found in th 
south. 

| The survey had as a secondary py. 
| pose to stimulate interest in aviation, 
The flyers stopped at practically every 
| 
| 








aa HENNE Reade ase 


airport in the state. Interest was meas. 
urably stimulated in these and othe 
towns visited. 








NATION’sS Bustygy 
A Bank on has from time to tin 
Associations predicted that the tim 
would come when 4 
|| bank would ask before granting credit i 
ee firm was a member of that industry) 
trade association. We can’t yet “point 
with pride” but in a recent advertise 


| . hen profits shrink *\%s""™ "rr" 


Join your trade association. 

There are many good reasons why men- 
bership in your trade association is a dis 
tinct asset. 
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“Oh, business is not so bad, but Then you will know where and 
there’s not the profit in it there _ how to retrench. 
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; 
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used to be.” But how about the expense of Not the least is the information which it 
rhat is a frequent response getting all this information? gathers for its members. For bull 
7 these days to the query, “How’s Well, our claim is that the success, a man must look beyond the co 
business?” Comptometer and a capable clerk fines of his immediate problems and keep 
It means that the rising cost of _ will give you more cost informa- abreast of his whole industry. 
doing business is cutting deeply tion for less money than any | 
. into profits. other combination. Such a claim, Tne Springfield, Mas, 
What can be done about it? however, is valid only when Chamber Has Chamber of Comment 
; Nothing—until you get a true __ proven by test. Labor Survey was roused by state 
picture of your cost of doing busi- And that is why a Comptom- | ments of organized lt 
ness—cost of production, distri- eter man is always ready, at your | bor about a year ago regarding unelt 
bution, overhead, turn-over— _ service, to test the validity of the ployment in that city. The Chamber 
every item of cost, including claim by measured performance made a definite and comprehensive sit 
office costs. on your own work. | vey of employment conditions there. — 
<a ne oe ae ee a During the course of the survey, t 
FELT & TARRANT MFG. OO; 1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois asked information direct from all el: 


| ploying concerns, including not only 
manufacturers but merchants, public se 

| vice corporations, building contractofs, 
| insurance companies, banks and other 
The original survey proved that w 

| employment was not bad in that «ity; 
| but, more important, it led to quartetl 
reports on the status of employmett 

| Comparative figures have been obtained 
| for the last several years from malj 
concerns. The value of these figures wi, 
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If not made Only the | of course, be difficult to determine; bet 
by Felt & Comptometer | they give knowledge and knowledge gi@ 
Tarrant it’s has the Con- | confidence. Collecting these figures * 
‘ | something for other chambers to eh 

not a Comp- gee ow - sider if not to follow. : 
tometer sayeguar Maj. Frederick J. Hillman, executive 


vice-president of the Chamber, in 0m 
menting on the last quarterly repo 














When writing to Fert & Tarrant Mro. Co please mention Nation’s Business 
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which showed that the employed of the 
city increased by 2,000 during the quar- 
ter covered, said: 


In this period when labor-saving ma- 
chinery and equipment is being so rap- 
idly substituted for human effort, the 
maintenance of employment at a preced- 
ing level is in itself an achievement. A 
substantial increase in employment is an in- 
dication of outstanding progress —W. L. H. 


Coming Business Conventions 
(From information available Sept. 8) 


iS... 


24-26 


20-31... 


Place 


Picher, Okla 


_.Philadelphia...... 
>” re 


...Philadelphia 
.. Milwaukee 


Colorado Springs, 


Colorado. 


.. Atlantic City. . 
..New York 


Quebec... . 
Atlanta.... 


.. White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


Se 


Chicago 


eS ee 
. Atlantic City 

.. West Baden, Ind. 
. .St. Louis. . 

.. Philadelphia. 


. Philadelphia 
. .New Orleans 


..Memphis, Tenn 
. Cleveland 
. Cleveland 


.. Memphis, Tenn. 
..New York 


. . Detroit... 


. Cleveland 


Boston... 


. Cleveland 
. Peoria, Ill... 
. Chicago 
. . West Baden, Ind 


Asheville N.C 


.. Philadelphia 
.. Kansas City, Mo 


. Detroit 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Detroit 


.. Nashville, Tenn 


.. White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


New Orleans 
Boston 


. .Boston 


Chicago 


. Providence, R. I 


Chicago 


Chicago 
Chicago 


29Nov.2. Cleveland 


30-31 
31 


Boston 


Chicago 


Organization 


.-Tri-State Zine and Lead Ore 


Producers Association. 


.Association of Limb Manufac- 


turers. 

Advertising Specialty Associa- 
tion. 

American Bankers Association. 

National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies. 


.National Tent and Awning | 


Manufacturers Association. 
National Restaurant Associa- 
tion. 


. National Safety Council. 
United Typothetae of America. 


National Wholesale Druggists 
Association. 


.. International Association of Ca- 


sualty and Surety Under- 
writers. 
National Association of Orna- 
mental Iron and Bronze Man- 
ufacturers. 


.. National Association of Bakers’ 


Supply Houses. 


.American Institute of Marine 


Underwriters. 
American Gas Association. 


. National Association of Station- 


ers, Office Outfitters and Man- 
ufacturers. 

American Life Convention. 

American Society for Steel 
Treating. 

American Welding Society. 

American Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. 

National Chain Store Grocers 
Association of the U. S. 

American Photo-Engravers As- 
sociation. 

International Association of 
Milk Dealers. 

National Dairy Association. 

United States Sugar Associa- 
tion. 

American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers Association. 
International Association of Ice 

Cream Manufacturers. 

Laundryowners National Asso- 
ciation. 

Dairy and Ice Cream Machinery 
and Supplies Association. 

Ase~rinted Marble Manufactu- 
res. 

International Stamp Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Outdoor Advertising Assn. of 
America. 

Industrial Insurers’ Conference 

Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation. 

-National Funeral Directors As- 
sociation, 

National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association. 

Society of Industrial Engineers 

Spray Painting and Finishing 
Iequipment Manufacturers As- 
sociation.,. 

National Association of Com- 
mercial Organization Secre- 
taries. 

Stoker Manufacturers Associa- 
tion 

Southern Logging Association 

American Railway Bridge and 
Building Association. 

Bridge and Building Supply 

en's Association. 

Railway Electric Supply Manu- 
facturers Association 

New England Manufacturing 
Jewelers and Silversmiths As- 
sociation. 

Agricultural Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation 

Greeting Card Association. 

Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 

National Standard Parts Asso- 
ciation, 

New England Milk Producers 
Association. 

National Live Stock Producers 
Association. 


The Progressive Executive 
is coming to’ this— 











removing other sheets. 
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for he needs more than just 
visibility of his Business Records 


Greater speed and convenience in keeping records is what he 
wants. That is, something in addition to the already known 
advantages of visible records. 

Being able to have as many as 1,000 record sheets, all visibly 
indexed, in a single compact, portable unit would appear to be 
the acme of record-keeping efficiency and convenience—but 
Brooks Visualizers go even further. 

The ‘Automatic Shift’’ is the added economical feature of 
Brooks Visualizers, and there’s no other time-saving deyice 
like it. With it you can instantly and automatically greate a 
space for a new sheet at any point in a record and in’a reverse 
manner close a space when a sheet is removed=all without 


What this means to record-keeping is/well indicated by 
thousands of businesses using Brooks, Visualizers. Size or 
kind of business matters little, for wherever there are records, 
there’s an application for Brooks Visualizers—an opportunity 
to save time and create more positive business control. 

A demonstration is convincing. Call the Brooks Company 
in your city or write forsinformation to the address below, 
naming the record in which you are interested. 


Yi, | 
BROOKS COMPANY 
j Offices in 67 Cities 
NUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Distributors for Canada: Copeland-Chatterson, Limited, Toronto 


FEX-STTE 


SPATENT SHIFTS 


BROOKS 
SUALIZERS 


TRADE MARK 


WITH AUTOMATIC SHIFT 


Copyright 1928, The Brooks Co., Cleveland 


to Tue Brooks Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Sha done , proprietor of the new R..... Pharmacy is 
typical of the new school of progressive retailers. To a good site 
and knowledge of the business he has taken care to add the very ge: in 
store fixtures —‘‘silent salesmen’ whose good looks and convenience spell service. 


The equipment distributor who made the sale extended time payment credit. For a fair cash 
payment and by giving instalment notes maturing at the rate of about $160 monthly this 
druggist started ss i with all the advantages of modern equipment without depleting 
his working capital. Using C.I.T. finance service the distributor has made a clean time 
Capital and Surplus sale, keeping his own resources and credit lines intact and keeping his office free of all profit- 


$30, 000,000 eating instalment detail. 
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' It is Cheaper in the End 
evertint tO Engage the S pecialist 


customers the opportunity to 
acquire new equipment upon 


sound instalment terms. HE business of financing time payment sales is a special- 
ized form of banking. Discounting paper is an important 

Ask about C.L.T. Plan for | age | h The | fC.LT , 
saagine. but fairly simple phase. The real purpose of C. I. T. service 
cm dy me ren is to help you build profitable sales. It does this by bring- 


omen ol peuement 

Contractors’ Equipment ing to your service all that it has learned about instalment 
airy Machinery . a . 

Densal Equipment selling in 20 years of operation. Many of the largest and 
ey alee best rated firms in the country use C. I. T. service so that 
F Machi . ° ° . 
Furniture their credit business —in effort and final net profit—will 
Hospital Equipment ; . . 

Hotel Furnishings compare with their cash business. 

Laundry Machinery 

Newspaper Machinery 


———o- C.I.T. offers a ready market to firms having on hand 

Patt -Making Machi ° ‘ 

Phonographs, Radios wie suitable purchaser paper, in any amount, which they may 
ysicians’ Equipment ¥ S a 

Portable Houses wish to convert from “notes receivable” into“cash on hand” 
rinting Machinery 

Refrigerators 

Restaurant Equipment 

Ships 


Sore Fares (onmERCIAL Jnvestment [Rust 





cae 


Textile Machinery 
Theatre Equipment 


Vulcanizers 
Wash Machine 
Welding Machinery CORPORATION 
chinery 
X-Ray Machines >> ed Executive Offices, One Park Avenue, New York 


and many other products 


aatheh REET SAMEERA? ul adinanestemitemmenteeeraeetenetemeenenae maa ae 


Subsidiary and Affiliated Operating Companies with Head 
Offices in New York... Chicago... San Francisco ...Toronto 
London ... Berlin ... Offices in more than 80 Cities 








When writing to Commencta. Ixvestwent Tevst Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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What the World of Finance Talks Of 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


ERHAPS the most significant 

business aspect of the Presiden- 

tial campaign has been the will- 

ingness of the general public to 
accept the active participation in politics 
of captains of industry and finanee. 

The role played by business executives 
is more than an incident of the cam- 
paign. It is a public recognition of the 
heightened importance of the business 
man in American life. Owen D. Young, 
a Democrat, acting in his role as chair- 
man of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, in granting the request of General 
J. G. Harbord, a Republican and presi- 
dent of the corporation, for a leave of 
absence during the campaign in which 
he wanted to become active, sounded the 
keynote of the new relationship between 
business and politics. 

“Such leave,” Mr. Young wrote to 
General Harbord, “should be freely 
given by the corporation under such cir- 
cumstances. In no other way can the 
full liberty of the individual be pre- 
served and the suspicion at least of polit- 
ical taint in the corporation be avoided. 
To deny the right of an employe to en- 
gage temporarily in political activity 
would not only be an impairment of his 
political liberty, but 
if such rule were uni- 


and energy of the employe from the 
business of the corporation, but is likely 
to create, especially when the employe 
is the chief executive of the company, 
undesirable influences and reactions both 
within and without the organization. 
Therefore, I think it highly proper for 
you to ask for a leave of absence if you 
are to engage actively in politics.” 

On the same theme, Mr. Sloan had 
previously asserted: “.. . on account of 
the importance to the corporation . 
of making it unmistakably clear that the 
corporation takes no part in political af- 
fairs, we are constrained to accept your 
request to be relieved from all your duties 
in connection with the corporation. 

“.. . On our part as a corporation we 
recognize the necessity of always keeping 
clear of politics which is no concern of 
ours, at the same time recognizing to the 
full the right of all of our officers, em- 
ployes, dealers and stockholders to take 
their individual stand on political ques- 
tions as they think best.” 

For his part, Mr. Raskob had pre- 
viously conceded: “It is desirable for the 
public to know, as everybody in General 
Motors should appreciate, that the cor- 
poration is not, and in the nature of 


things cannot be, in polities. While all 
of the officers and employes are, of 
course, entitled to their individual polit- 
ical views, the corporation must not be 
put in the light of taking sides for or 
against political parties, personages or 
questions.” 


N SUCH give and take of opinion, 

executives are building up a code of 
ethics for the business man in politics. 
Should the mere expression of a political 
preference necessitate a business man’s 
resignation from his regular post? Ob- 
viously, not. Mr. Young indicates that 
the test is whether an executive is under- 
taking “any substantial political work.” 
Obviously, the General Motors Corpora- 
tion considered Mr. Raskob’s role as 
campaign manager for Al Smith “sub- 
stantial.” Evidently Mr. Young consid- 
ered General Harbord’s task of raising 
funds for the Hoover campaign as “sub- 
stantial political work.” 

Pierre.S. du Pont offered his resigna- 
tion as chairman of the General Motors 
Corporation in connection with his ad- 
vocacy of the cause of Governor Smith. 
The corporation instead granted a leave 
of absence to him. Evidently, Mr. du 
Pont was desirous of 
giving the board an 





versally adopted by 
all corporations, it 
would disable a con- 
stantly growing per- 
centage of our people 
from performing their 
political duties and 
so become a menace 
to the welfare of our 
country.” 

In laying down the 
rule that the corpora- 
tion itself must re- 
main sedulously out 
of politics, Mr. 
Young reiterated the 
sentiments previous- 
ly uttered by John 
J. Raskob, chairman 
of the Democratic 
National Committee, 
by Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., president of the 
General Motors Cor- 


poration. 
“The Radio Cor- 
poration,” declared 


Mr. Young, “must 
not be in politics. It 
would be if it per- 
mitted any employe 
to undertake any 
substantial political 
work while in_ its 
service. Such work 
not only diverts time 
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WHAT will the business man’s office wear in this 
age of modernistic furniture? 

Perhaps this private office of the French Minister 
of Commerce is no criterion, but it may be. It has 
just been done over in the present-day fashion by the 
ablest craftsmen of France 
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opportunity to pass 
upon the proprieties. 
That he himself does 
not think it is neces- 
sary for a business 
executive to quit his 
regular work if he ex- 
presses a political 
preference is_ indi- 
cated by his contin- 
uance as chairman of 
E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Com- 
pany. 
Unquestionably, 
the Raskob-du Pont 
adherence to the 
cause of Governor 
Smith will help to 
break down the su- 
perstition that the 
Democratic party is 
antagonistic toward 
business. How many 
votes Mr. du Pont 
will swing, however, 
is a matter of con- 
jecture. He did not 
win over his brother, 
Lammot du Pont, 
president of the Wil- 
mington concern. 
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WIDE WORLD 


T IS perhaps a 
healthy sign when 
brothers and fellow 
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“Yes, I should 


diversify” 
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Whether you are buying securities for the first time 
or adding to your present holdings, the wide variety 
of National City Company offerings will enable 


you to diversify broadly, both geographically and 


by investment types—Governments, Municipals, 
Railroads, Public Utilities, Industrials, Foreigns. 
Our advice as to what particular securities you 
should buy will be governed by your present hold- 
ings and financial circumstances. This advice, 
obtainable at over fifty district offices, is backed by 
long experience in meeting the needs of thousands 


of other investors. 





Acurrent list of recom- 
mended issues may be 
obtained by calling at 
or writing to our office 
nearest you 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 


OF PRIVATE WIRES. 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 














Acondensed set of health rules—many of which may 
be casily followed right in your own home,or while trav- 

eling. You will find in thislittle book a wealth of informa- 

‘tion about food elements and their relation to physical 
wefare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 

OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 

Effective weight control diets, acid and bland 

™® diets, laxative and blood-building diets, and 

Fa dicts used in the correction of various 

chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE circulation. Not 

a mail order advertisement. Name 

and address on card will bring it 
i cost or obligation. 


e. 
gee ‘Vitealth Extension Bureau 
434 Good Health Bidz., Battle Creek, Michigan 








































856 E. Taylor St., Flint, Mich 








if Your Checks GWho Loses? 


Nine times out of ten, YOU are the one who stands the lose if a 


crookgets hold of your checkand raises it. Don't take any more 
chances! The next cneck you write may fall intothe handsof acheck- 
raiser! Make your checks crook-proof withan Arnold Check Writer 


Itcutsthe figuresright throughthe paper and prints with 
acid-proof ink. World's lowest priced check-writer. 
A present-day necessity for everyone who hasa bank 
account. Thousandsinuse, Write today for Free 
Trial Offer. 


ARNOLD CHECK WRITER Co. 













officers of companies disagree on political 
matters. It indicates that men are think. 
ing about political matters, not merely 
voting as creatures of habit. It would be 
a sinister fact if the great and diversified 
business community voted as a bloe, and 
if one of the two major parties were re- 


| garded as the friend of business and the 


other as the foe. 

Numerous executives, like Pierre dy 
Pont, in the du Pont Company, are stay- 
ing at their business desks, while also 
participating in the political arena, 
General William Wallace Atterbury, a 
Republican National Committeeman 
from Pennsylvania, continues as presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad. J. R. 
Nutt, treasurer of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, remains as president 


| of the Union Trust Company of Cleve- 





land. Charles Hayden, chairman of the 
Republican Finance Committee of New’ 
York State, continues as head of a Wall 
Street firm of investment bankers, 

Likewise, Colonel Herbert Lehman, 
treasurer of the Democratic fund, retains 
his investment banking partnership. 
William H. Woodin, Republican big busi- 
ness man, who disclosed that he will vote 
for Governor Smith, remains as presi- 
dent of the American Car & Foundry 
Company and as president of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company. 

Obviously, there is no unanimity of 
opinion as to the propriety of participat- 
ing in politics while continuing in busi- 
ness. The lawyers, who for a long time 
monopolized politics, never thought it 


| necessary to relinquish their practice 
| while taking the political stump. 





It seems from recent experience that 
directors of corporations will permit po- 
litieal activity on the part of officers up 
to a certain point. If he became a can- 
didate himself for an important office, 
the preference would no doubt be that 
he give up his business post. Further- 
more, if, like Mr. Raskob, he became the 
chief manager of a campaign, there 
would probably be sentiment, as there 
was on the General Motors board, that 
he give up his business activities at least 
during the political campaign. 

Irrespective of the details, the way 
should be opened for executives to par- 
ticipate in politics. Public service will 
be improved if something of the genius 
of business is diverted to it. 


Wie the quickened development of 
automatic machinery, the future 
demand for employes who are incapable 
of original thinking is likely to wane. 
Machines make fewer demands for per- 
forming purely routine functions. The 
railroads have much to learn from well 
conducted public utility and industrial 
corporations. 

Railroad information clerks and ticket 
agents seem to have a tendency to regard 
themselves as automatic vending ma- 
chines, with too little resiliency of mind. 
They should be prepared to give travel 
counsel, and should be equipped to tell 
travelers how they can go where they 
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To 
Big-City 


Factories: 


A Recipe for C 
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Intense competition demands that cost- 
cutting efforts explore every possibility of 
economy. 

Production costs are strongly affected 
by the factory’s environment. The big-city 
factory carries many costs which can be 
wiped out or radically reduced with a 
change of location. Wage scales inflated by 
high metropolitan living costs. High rents, 
high land values, high taxes. Inefficiency 
caused by fatigue of workers who must 
make long, tiresome trips te and from 
work. 

Here is a fertile field for cost-cutting. 
And a priceless advantage goes to those 


alert manufacturers who cut costs first. 


wee ss. ES 


Place the factory in a small town and 
watch inflated costs diminish. Cheaper 
land and taxes. Moderate wage scales — 
actually buying more for the worker than 
higher wages in the big city. Fatigue em- 
phatically reduced — more efficiency in 
production. And electric power and trans- 
portation of metropolitan quality. 

Your business can cut its production 
costs by eliminating the high costs of met- 
ropolitan congestion. Information on small 
town factory sites—in the East, Middle 
West and Southwest—will be supplied by 
Industrial Development Department, 
Middle West Utilities Company, 72 West 


Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Your 


Investment Requirements 


differ with varying economic conditions and 
with changes in your personal affairs. You 
should, therefore, deal with an investment 
house equipped to render complete service 
in all classes of securities. Such a house will 
give you intelligent assistance in the selection 
of your investments and will, at all times, be 
able to meet your requirements. 

Our service, backed by forty years of broad experience in 


jinancial matters, is at your disposal through any of our 
offices. We welcome inquiries, either in person or by mail. 


Ask for our CURRENT INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS —N-10 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBLisHEeD 12888 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh Stock Exchanges 




















Better Public Relations 
can be secured through 


Customer Ownership 


HE good will of their customers is vital to public utility, 

industrial and commercial companies alike. Friendly 
customers mean more business, fewer complaints anda greater 
degree of cooperation. 


Customer Ownership (the sale of your preferred stock to 
your customers) will help you to become firmly entrenched in 
the friendship of the community you serve. It will make 
boosters of your customers, eliminate much competition and 
benefit you in other ways. 


If you are an executive of a company which needs better 
public relations, or if you are interested in the junior financing 
of such a company, you should investigate the possibilities of 
Customer Ownership. 

We shall be glad to send, to interested 


executives, a copy of our booklet, “What 
Will Customer Ownership Do For You?” 


Customer Ownership Department 


P. H. Whiting & Co., Inc. 


72 Wall Street New York 


NEWARK PHILADELPHIA MANCHESTER, N. H. 



































want, instead of insisting that the patrons 
follow the main traffic routes of the sys- 
tem which they represent. As machinery 
displaces men, it heightens the relative 
demand for individuals capable of rising 
above the routine. 


NE of the genuinely significant 
events of the Fall season will be the 
Second International Conference on Bj- 
tuminous Coal, which will be held at 
Pittsburgh, November 19 to 24, under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. Leading coal specialists, 
chemists, and industrialists from the 
principal countries of the world will come 
together to swap ideas and experiences 
concerning new uses for coal. 

Dr. Thomas S. Baker, head of the 
Carnegie Institute, who is the moving 
spirit behind the meeting, told me: 

“The troubles of coal industry were 
partly caused by scientists, who develop- 
ed more efficient methods for extracting 
power from coal. Accordingly, the in- 
crease in the consumption of coal has 
not kept pace with the larger utiliza- 
tion of power. From the standpoint of 
the immediate prosperity of the indus- 
try, that is on the debit side. 

“We are calling these meetings to see 
if scientists cannot achieve something on 
the credit side, through finding new uses 
for coal. Of course, we recognize that 
the more efficient use of coal is in the 
interest of conservation and the longer 
economy, and we realize it will continue. 
We believe that coal in the future must 
be regarded not only as a combustible, 
but as a chemical raw material from 
which new products can be derived, such 
as aspirin, perfume, and possibly even 
gasoline. The discussions will deal only 
with essentially new developments, in 
the utilization, and processing of coal and 
coal products.” 


N THESE days of woman suffrage, 

Representative Theodore E. Burton, 
who is seeking re-election, took vast 
risks in intimating recently that bache- 
lers succeed better than married men. 
Mr. Burton, a bachelor, formerly sat in 
the upper house in Washington, and in 
an interlude between his periods of pub- 
lic service he was president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of New York, 
which has since been absorbed by the 
Bank of Manhattan Company. 

It is easier to make a list of illustrious 
married men than bachelors. In the field 
of education, Thomas S. Baker, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, is a bachelor. In_ railroad 
finance, O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, 
of Cleveland, are unmarried. In the 
public utility industry, Henry L. Do- 
herty, president of the Cities Service 
Company, is a bachelor. 


USTAV STRESEMANN, Teuton 
Foreign Minister, at a recent lunch- 
eon in Berlin, remarked to a group of 
American friends that his country had 
much to learn from ours in the art ot 
salesmanship. He pointed out that for 
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over a week he had been trying unsuc- 
cessfully to buy a new car. The com- 
pany with whom he was dealing dis- 
agreed as to the type model he should 
have, and was insisting on its position. 

“In your country,” Minister Strese- 
mann pointed out, “no sooner would my 
wishes to get a car become known, be- 
fore I would have a machine.” 

Of course, he really understated the 
American situation, whereby the buyer 
frequently has his car before he has 
definitely made up his mind that he 
wants one. In explaining the national 
difference, Herr Stresemann called at- 
tention to the fact that in Germany the 
higher salaries went to the technologists, 
not to the sales managers. 

One of the visitors added that the Ger- 
man Post Office had much to learn from 
American telegraph companies in the 
matter of salesmanship. The German 
Post Office is a mere recipient of mes- 
sages. The German Minister was as- 
tonished to learn that the Western Union 
Company had telephoned a client to 


notify him that it was Thomas Edison’s | 


birthday, and to suggest that he send a 
telegram. 


F TARIFFS entail economic fallacies, 
there is a demand for a wider distri- 

bution of fallacies. Even the summer 
resort industry feels the need of protec- 
tion. Increased European travel on the 
part of middle-class folk has affected the 
patronage of American summer resorts. 
A change in national habits has also 
turned conditions topsy turvy in the re- 
sort industry. 

Accordingly, particularly in the North- 
east, singularly little new venturesome 
capital in the form of new buildings, is 
going into the resort industry. The new 
universality of summer camps for boys 
and girls has relieved parents of the need 
of going to resorts for the entire sum- 
mer. The custom of contracting to re- 
main eight weeks or more is disappear- 
ing. The mountains attract their peak 
patronage in the first three weeks in 
August. Their problem, which may be 
solved through advertising, is to sing 
the glories of the mountains in June and 
September. 

If people scattered their vacation 
periods, the industry would be helped 
and the patron would get better service. 
The widespread use of the automobile has 
heightened the touring trend. Patrons 
are more mobile, and remain at particu- 
lar resorts for shorter average periods. 
Some, whose preference is for golf and 
country clubs—also comparatively new 
developments in American life—go away 
only for week-ends. 


| AM publishing an inquiry from the 

head of one of the principal Better 
Business Bureaus of the country in the 
belief that the reply may be of general 
imterest. He writes: 


“Will you be good enough to send me 
a short list, four to six, books on invest- 
ment and finance that you think might 
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your trade assoctation 


There are many good reasons 
why membership in your 
trade association is a distinct 


asset. 


Not the least is the informa- 
tion which it gathers for its 
members. For business suc- 
cess, aman must look beyond 
the confines of his immediate 
problems and keep abreast of 
his whole industry, 


For the same reason, pick a 
bank which is in a position to 
give you a Cross section of de- 
velopments in all other lines 
of commercial activity. Out 
of it will come zdeas that are 
applicable to your situation 
and will be worth a very great 


deal. 


Read the column at the right... 
then send for our booklet, 
“Equitable Service.” 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PaiLaveLpaia: Packard Building 


Battimore: Keyser Building, Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
Atvanta: Healey Bldg. Catcaco: 105 South La Salle St. 


San Francisco: Financial Center Building 


LONDUN PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $500,000,000 


| © E.T. C.of N. Y. 17928 





GUIDED THROUGH 
A CRITICAL PERIOD 


An organization that had 
been in business for many 
years was caught, during a 
critical period in its line of 
trade, with a top-heavy in- 
ventory and current debts 
that were embarrassing. 

Its annual statement 
showed a deficit in working 
capital, and obligations that 
were considerably in excess 
of net assets. 

A fine old name and an ex- 
cellent reputation were in 
danger. Borrowing had been 
resorted to until there was no 
chance to get further credit. 
The situation called for an 
immediate change in the 
methods of operation. 

Officials of this bank, forti- 
fied by their experience in 
handling similar problems, 
were able to point out ways 
in which the company could 
operate within reasonable 
and conservative limits. 

Many opportunities were 
found for reducing or elimi- 
nating expenses “hat had 
crept in unnoticed and been 
accepted as necessary. 

It was found that some of 
the officers of the company 
had overloaded their depart- 
ments, and these disadvan- 
tages were corrected. 

For months the company 
had to be guided with care 
and treated as leniently as 
safety would permit. 

Instead of being forced to 
close up its business at a 
ruinous loss, it was shown 
how to overcome its difficul- 
ties, and today it is operating 
profitably, with a working 
capital that is showing steady 
improvement. 

It is important to establish 
your banking connection 
where you can expect watch- 
ful guarding of your interests 
if you ever find yourself in a 
difficult position. 

The right banker improves 
his opportunities for gather- 
ing information that will en- 
able him to render valuable 
service as a counsellor. 
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Jackson Park National Bank, Chicago, Ul. 
t William P. Doerr, Architect 


After investigating several forms of bank vault 
construction, The Jackson Park National Bank, 
ale Chicago, concluded that the Steelcrete System 
+s offered the greatest protection per dollar invested 


The Extra Margin of Safety 


in Bank Vault Construction 


HE STEELCRETE ENTANGLEMENT—thousands of heavy strands 

of interlocked steel thoroughly embedded in concrete—is 

accepted by leading engineers and architects as the most effective 
system of bank vault construction. 

By interlocking heavy strands of steel and producing a structural 
network that gains the most value from every pound of steel used, 
the concrete wall is adequately reinforced at every point of attack. 
While a solid wall of either steel or concrete can be drilled for 
the placing of explosives, the Steelcrete Entanglement prevents 
drilling, as drills that drill steel will not drill concrete, and vice 
versa. The combination of interlocked steel 
and concrete produces a construction that 
defies torch, drilland blasting inadditionto 
providing anextramarginof safety through 
greater durability of walls, floorand ceiling. 


The Steelcrete System is adaptable to any size 
vault and any size bank. The simplicity of design 
and practicability of application places this 
modern bank vault construction on a truly eco- 
nomical basis... You are invited to send for 
certified endorsements from Bankers who have : 
thoroughly investigated various systems of bank — 74, Athol Savings Bank, Athol, Mass. 
vault construction and giving their reasons for J. Williams Beal Sons,- Architects 
choosing the Steelcrete System. : 

The Athol Savings Bank, of 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL Athol, Mass., has introduced 

COMPANIES, Steelcrete Bldg., Wheeling, W.Va. a new standard of safety in 

Atlanta Boston Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh bank vault construction to 
Chicago NewYork Buffalo its patrons 








bial 











OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 


FRAME BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards . . . Industrial Mesh for Safety 
Guards and Partitions... Metal Lath . . . Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement 





When writing to Tue Consouiparev Expanpep Meta Companies please mention Nation’s Business 











be useful to the staff members of our ip. 
vestors section, of which I am one, 

“I believe we have all read, ‘The 
Common Sense of Money and Inyegt. 
ments’ by Rukeyser, but maybe we haye 
felt too satisfied with our knowledge 
since. Your suggestions may then help 
round us out.” 

The recommended books are: 

The Principles of Bond Investment 
Lawrence Chamberlain and George W. 
Edwards; Henry Holt & Company, 

Principles of Investment, Aaron M. 
Sakolski; Ronald Press. 

Investments, David F. Jordan; Pren-. 
tice-Hall, Inc. 

Hints about Investments, Hartley 
Withers; Eveleigh, Nash & Grayson, 
London. 

Fundamentals of Investments, Samuel 
O. Rice (editor); A. W. Shaw Co, 
Chicago. 


g NSTEAD of the ancient ery of money 
trust, the observation is now com- 
mon that the New York money market 
has gotten out of control. For the first 
two-thirds of the year, the Federal Re- 
serve authorities have been seeking to 
put the brakes on brokers’ loans, and, 
despite short interludes of success, the 
central banking leadership has been de- 
fied by venturesome speculators. In- 
stead of the danger of a central bank, of 
which politicians have glibly talked for a 
hundred years, there is now evidence of 
a revival of laissez faire in the money 
market. 

New York member banks have re- 
sponded to the leadership of the Federal 
Reserve authorities by reducing loans 
from $1,511,177,000 on January 4 to 
$792,776,000 on August 29. Out-of- 
town banks, however, were much slower 
to fall in line. Their loans to brokers 
were higher in April than in January, 
but the deflation of bank credit has been 
almost entirely offset by a remarkable 
expansion in loans from non-banking 
sources, against which the New York 
Clearing House took restrictive action at 
the beginning of September. 

Loans from wealthy individuals, trus- 
tees, investment trusts, corporations, and 
foreign governments and private institu- 
tions have flooded the New York market 
to take advantage of the high interest 
rates. They have been described as 
hootleg loans. They are outlaw loans 
in the sense that they have been made 
outside the scope of the banking laws. 
They represent banking without reserves 
and without outside supervision. They 
may be withdrawn at will by lenders 
who feel no responsibility. 

However, in coming to the market, 
these funds have demonstrated that, im 
spite of the special powers which Con- 
eress has conferred on the Federal Re- 
serve authorities, the law of supply and 
demand still is in operation in the money 
market. 

During the crop-moving period and 
the season of Fall business expansion, the 
Federal Reserve has faced a dilemma. 
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Further pressure on the money mar- | 
ket would place an undue hardship on | 


legitimate business and _ agriculture, 
whereas any easement would be inter- 
preted by Wail Street speculators as a 
signal to resume bull operations. 


N SPITE of high money rates, which 
h make the overhead cost of specula- 
tion teavy, operations for the rise were 
resumed late in the summer. Optimism 
was in part based on the belief that 
business accomplishments in the final 
third of the year would make distinctly 
favorable comparisons with the corre- 
sponding months of 1927 when business 
was receding. 

Expectations of good Fall trade rest 
partly on the substantial buying power 
of the agricultural regions, in spite of 
political talk to the contrary.  Live- 
stock and hog prices are at approxi- 
mately the best levels since the war. 

Wheat and other grain prices are de- 
pressed on account of bumper crops. 
The present expectations, however, are 
that farm purchasing power will prob- 
ably be somewhat better than last year. 


N defending Federal Reserve policy 

during the last year, Owen D. Young, 
who is vice chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, pointed 
out in the September Review of Re- 
views: 

“Now I would not have any one think 
that the Federal Reserve System has its 
eye on the stock market. That is the 
last thing that enters into its considera- 
tions. The System has its eye on the 
business interests of the United States. 
It desires to contribute stability in the 
purchasing power of our money and to 
provide proper credits for business at 
reasonable rates without any wide fluc- 
tuation. 

“When, however, it becomes apparent 
that Federal Reserve credit, created pri- 
marily for business and made cheap to 
aid business, is being principally used 
for speculative purposes, then it becomes 
the duty of the Federal Reserve System 
to limit that credit to our commercial 
needs. It is not its purpose to control 
prices on the Stock Exchange, but it is 
true that as a consequence of adjusting 
credit to commercial needs, prices on the 
Stock Exchange may be affected. 

“There are some who believe that 
when the Federal Reserve System knew 
that its member banks were permitting 
credit in large amounts to go into the 
stock market it should have refused the 
credit. Also, it has been suggested that 
if the Federal Reserve System wii not 
undertake the responsibility, then a law 
should be passed penalizing, through 
taxation, the use of credit for speculative 
purposes which Congress might from 
time to time think undesirable. 

“I have grave doubts about the wis- 
dom of such action. . . .” 


HE industrial renaissance of the 
Al . - 
South erhphasizes the consequences of 
the long period of backwardness of the 
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BANKING SERVICE THAT MEANS 
BUSINESS SERVICE 


Under the 


Competitive 
Conditions 


of Today 








ITH the competition for markets as it 

exists today the alert executive over- 
looks no opportunity to gain ideas and in- 
formation that may be used to develop his 
business. ‘The various sources of information 
available to this Company regarding general 
trade conditions and the specific needs of par- 
ticular businesses enable our officers to be of 
material assistance to our commercial cus- 


tomers. 


The benefits of these contacts are only a 
part of the service rendered by this organiza-" 
tion to our commercial banking customers. 
We invite executives to discuss theiz problems 


with us. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





When writing to Guaranty Trust Company or New Yorx please mention Naticn’s Business 
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region south of the Mason and Dixon 
Line. The South is still behind the com. 
peting states of the North, in wages and 
in social legislation, and the new compe- 
tition from the South has been difficult 
to meet, especially in the soft coal and 
cotton textile industries. 

It is noteworthy that neither industry 
has been prosperous since the war. Coal 
has suffered from the competition of oj 
and water power, and more particularly 
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from technological advances which made | 
for economy in the process of getting 
more energy from the fuel. 

The cotton textile trade has not only 
suffered from a disposition of the pub- 
lie to favor other fabrics, such as gilk 
and rayon, but also from excessive com- 

) petition. 
: Mills in the North continued to oper- 
fi : NG sf ate, despite the rapid launching of com- 
-_ - : petitive factors in the South. The open- 
-_ ing of new units in the South was 
a. stimulated by machinery manufacturers 
i: eC too and promoters of power companies, ; 
| i As a social matter, the country js , 
i" faced with the problem of having a f 
® 9 vast and industrially important section 
| US at CY S ace which has for decades lagged behind t 
| the rest of the cage Ba progres The ‘ 
if . ’ , é question arises whether the country 
EFORE this Chicago boy had finished college, his can remain half progressive and _ half R 
| father, director of many large enterprises, suddenly | sar csceeagse Se t 
‘ : Some of the mill owners in the South 
died. The young man was bewildered. He had expected will be inclined to oppose social legisla- ‘ 
to get his business training under his father and grad- tion, such as Massachusetts has on its a 
ually take over the family eeeruate if. | statute books, on the ground that it will 
wy take away one of the competitive advan- fi 
But the father, far-sighted, had years before arranged* en a la 
for this Bank to assume emergency direction of his in- | Pini sie re. gat wet cite ae ve 
shortsig ; arger prosperity w ‘i 
terests during his boy’s minority. come from a well paid and efficient D 
working population. Until something ei 
Under the Bank’s guidance, the young man gradually of equality of conditions is established, 5 
learned to direct, and took an influential place on one | perky wed = oe - is 
' board after another. The estate has been safeguarded. will be in a precarious competitive situa- ri 
. Equally important, another of the “second generation” tion. The current strike in New Bet 
; : . , : ford is a symptom of the disturbed Pm 
has become a constructive factor in American business. eT ay | 
*Far-sighted men early realize in how many ways a complete bank NE of. the most important textile / 
j like the Union Trust Company can serve and protect their interests operators in the country, with mills st 
' | located both in the North and in the je 
. South, told me: | 
-) “The factor that is operating to - ak 
' ~ velop the manufacture of cotton goods 
Ht 1869 sinlge 1928 in the South more rapidly than in the “ 
H North is the longer hours and lower 
SEARGr Sreemcin and CARIES wages permitted and customary in the =i 
South. sit 
F. H. RAWSON H. A. WHEELER “IT would refer you to the labor sta- | 
Chairmen of the Beaed President | tistics published by the Bureau of Lr ab 
bor, which show that wages in South aa 


Carolina average about $14 a week for pet 
55 hours work as against about $204 be 
week for 48 hours work in Massachusetts. re 























The trend toward the South will com du 
tinue until wages are on a more neatly mc 
equal basis. . F ne 
CHICAGO “If the Southern textile states shoul me 
enact labor legislation comparable to o ( 

in Massachusetts or New York or Ilr 
RES R R 000 | nl vas ges pre 
L ae OVE _ nist acl nois, it would sharply curtail the imereas an 
in eotton manufacturing in the South. be 
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This Louisville Rotary Dryer 


Paid for Itself 
the first Year 


It might, however, be better from a so- 
cial standpoint for the communities in- 
yolved. 

“One of the most significant new tend- 
encies in the industry is the open and 
forward looking discussion on the part 
of Southern cotton manufacturers to- 
wards the abolition of all-night work for 
women and minors. All-night work for 
women and minors is not permitted by 
law nor practiced in England, Europe, 
India, China, and most parts of the 
United States. It is still common in the 
southern part of the United States and 
Japan, although by law it must stop in 
Japan by July 1, 1929. ‘i 

John A. Law, president and treasurer 
of the Saxon Mills, at Spartanburg, 
§. C., in discussing this subject, informed 
me: 

“In my judgment the principal ad- 
vantages which the South has over the 
North in cotton manufacturing is a more 
equable climate, with attendant lower 
living costs, and operatives that are 
American and have American ideals of 
fair play.” 

L. K. Salsbury, of Memphis, one of 
the biggest cotton planters in the South, 
said: 

“Tt would be very undesirable for the 
Southern states to enact labor legisla- 
tion like the Massachusetts laws.” 

On the other hand, a Boston mill 
owner, who has mills scattered through- 
out New England and the South, said: 

“T believe Massachusetts has gone too 
far in its regulative and restrictive legis- 
lation, and other states would do well 
not to follow her. Something can be 
said, however, in justification for a law 
prohibiting night work for girls under 
eighteen. I do not favor legislation to 
prohibit night work for all women. This 
is based upon the theory that adult 
women should not be deprived of their 
right to work when and as they please.” 

Thus the lines of the coming social 
struggle have been drawn. 


S FOR the strictly trade aspects of 

the situation, the textile trade is 
still depressed. It has shown little as- 
tuteness in attuning production to de- 
mand, but under the able leadership of 
Walker D. Hines, president of the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute, better times ahead 
are prophesied. 

The head of one of the principal 
mills in New England, in diagnosing the 
situation, told me: 

“The textile industry is unquestion- 
ably passing through the most serious 
situation with which it has ever had to 
contend. While this is due to a num- 
ber of causes, there is of course in the 
background the vital fact that the in- 
dustry is overdeveloped. There are 
more looms and spindles than are 
needed to supply the world’s require- 
ments of textile fabrics. 

“The only feasible solution of this 
problem is that the industry learn to 
control its production, which would not 
be very hard to accomplish if the great 
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By doubling production, cutting fuel expense 
and reducing labor cost 


A candy manufacturer (name and 
address on request) installed a 
Louisville Rotary Steam Tube Dry- 
er for the confectioner’s starch used 


grade of candy ‘than ever before. 


This is only one of a thousand in- 
stances in which Louisville Drying 





by him. 


At the end of the 
first year he reports 
that the machine has 
entirely repaid its 
cost by doubling his 
production of candy, 
reducing the amount 
of steam need for 
drying and cutting 
the expense of han 
dling starch. 


What is more, the 
uniformly high qual- 
ity of thedried 
starch has made it 
possible for him 
to produce a better 


LOUISVILLE 


DRYING MACHINERY | 
COMPANY, \ - 
Incorporated | Hull Str 
Ky., for 
Hull St. and Baxter Ave. | offered 
Louisville, Ky. | Noot 
| 
Cable Address, Loudry, Louisville, Kentucky ; Nas 
When writing to Lovisvitte Drayinc Macninery Company please 


Engineers have enabled manufactur- 
ers in every conceivable line to dry 








5 Ways 


to cut drying costs 


The first way is- to permit 

Louisville Drying Engineers 
to make a study of your drying 
problems. They will recommend 
a Louisville Dryer which will . 
2 Cut fuel expense from one- 

third to one-half in many 
cases. 

Deliver dried material con- 

tinuously, thus permitting of 
uninterrupted plant operation. 

Cut the number of attend- 

ants needed to one in most 
instances. 

Reduce the amount of floor 

space requiredasmuchas80% 











organic and inorgan- 
ic materials more ef- 
ficiently and econom- 
ically. 


Without obligation, 
they will make an 
intensive study of 
your drying prob- 
lems and suggest a 
machine designed 
to reduce your 
drying costs. For 
further details of 
this service, just 
mail the coupon be- 
low. 


to L etterhead 


le Drying Machinery Co., 


i Baxte rT ‘Seen saneville, 


ther rticulars of the servic 


sbville Drying Engineers 
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cooperative movements that have been 


¥ started through the Institute and other 
associations could have the hearty ep. 
dorsement of all the large factors jp. 
4 


Epa a NS Ma mer 


as 


volved. 
e “The fact that there are many large 
LS more cConventen and influential manufacturers who do 
not have the spirit of cooperation and 
| view the situation from a purely selfish 
standpoint of course delays progress and 
prevents the full fruition of any plan 
that may be outlined. 
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ORTH AMERICA Parcel Post In- “There is no good reason why the in- 
surance solves the problem of how dustry should not be profitable, and not- 
to insure packages conveniently and withstanding its overdevelopment, if the 


mills would consent to run only that 
percentage of their capacity that can be 
sold and if the markets were kept ing 
healthy condition, just as is done with 


meee oe 
“<i 


economically. Coupons from a North 
America Coupon Book insure automati- 
cally and promise prompt adjustment in 


hse 
ag 


e the event of claim. the steel industry and the automobile 

; Ask any North America Agent about industry and many others.” 

: this dependable and efficient insurance r —, . 

‘ INETEEN twenty-eight will go 

6 phim: send the attached coupon for LN down as a big automotive year— 
full information. at least for the non-Ford branch of the 


industry. One of the main fountains 
and springs of demand lies in buying for 
replacement of cars purchased in 1923, 
the first of the series of immense auto- 


i Oo erica : 
- OME of the leaders of the infant 


Airplane industry believe that in 
1929 it will capitalize on the growing 
| air-mindedness of the American people, 
resulting from the activities of Lind- 
bergh, Byrd, Chamberlin, and others. 
Charles L. Lawrance, president of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, which 
produces half the airplane engines made 
in this country, told me that his com- 
pany expects to treble its output in 
_ Le a ee RE Penn : | 1929. 

Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 


; “The Oldest American Philadelphia, Pa., Dept.N.10 


: Fire and Marine 
f Insurance Company’’ 


Founded 1792 
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ean ~eyeeg Indians West and East 


ti Ag 
i i 4 ORE picturesque than the 
— Toonerville trolley that meets 
all the trains, a band of In- 
dians at Mandan.on the Northern Paeifie, 
now shows eastern tourists just where 
the West begins. By this colorful desig- 
nation the railroad company has pro- 
vided a public answer to a usual inquiry. f 
3ut where shall the traveler look for a 
true sign of the East? Until “Seneca 
Joe,” the last of the cigar store Indians, 
went the way of all antiques he might 
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~ : 
, - : Atlanta , 
M A N I 2 O | D i have served to match the eye-appeal ol t 
Frenne the western advertisement. Joe and his 
{ fy for Air Mail *x * tribe offered a aye of age — | 
i i : . : pipe of peace to all passersby. [hey ¥ 
bi hi USE the Air Post Regularly. Rate now 5 you will find the South’s Supreme cenfel in aahitis aeacls Ganelk 
F cents an ounce—any distance—10 centsfor Hotel, the Atlanta Biltmore, ‘‘Where| . ae ‘" 4 nay 
bs each additional ounce or fraction. Reduce Southern Hospitality Flowers.’’ Lo-| of commerce in tobacco. ; . 
f " weight and bulk of correspondence by using | cated in a four-acre park, free from Much larger than the notice t ese ’ 
i Dexstar Manifold Paper. Equally valuable | traffic noises, immediately accessible| effigies focused on one business is the 
i. i for Foreign mail. — 2 pr to theatrical, business and attention commanded by the sooty pall g 
| Dexstar Air Mail Manifold is light and shopping centers pr eeney eat industrial centers Game 
strong (rag stock); available in various | above the great Industrial cen a Bes f 
: : : : } | East In those settlements busines 
. weights of white, and in 7 colors. ; R - | Last. — ; on I 
E Sample Ream—500 sheets, white, |A Bowman Biltmore Institution| chieftains make bigger medicine than _ 
8% x Ilin.—$1.00 delivere pow wows of the red man ever contrived. 
Rates from £0 pow Wows OI t 1a . ; ¥ 
: C.H. DEXTER & SONS | rane For the significance of its industrial i | 
Incorporated Golf for Biltmore guests | portance, the East might do well to te s 
; WINDSOR LOCKS CONN. | the wayfarer just what is behind he: ‘ 
] McEntee Bowman Pres W Candler, Vice Pres.| aetf maitati ** unre » r smoke. 
* * * * * ae eT EN ad Biome Pre.) boastful invitation to “watch our sn a 
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HUMAN 
NATURE IN 
BUSINESS 





By FRED C. KELLY 
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MET a man recently who confided 
to me that he devotes most of his 
time to following county fairs and 
horse shows to carry on the work of his 
peculiar profession which is braiding 
horse’s tails. He can work in bits of 
colored ribbon into a stallion’s tail in a 
manner that is highly attractive. 
In all modesty, he gave me to under- 
stand that he stands well toward the top 





of his line of work. But he was well along 
in years, he said, before he discovered 
his real calling in life. He had dilly- 
dallied first at one job and then another 
before he chanced to find the thing for 
which he is best fitted. 

I also know a colored man who is 
making a great success as an expert Noise 
Listener. He is employed at a garage 
and does:other work besides his specialty, 
but he is most valuable there because of 
his rare gift for finding the location of 
mysterious or elusive squeaks or other 
noises about a car. Because of his ability 
to recognize the direction from which a 
wee sound comes, he is able to drive a 
first-class car of his own. Ours is indeed 
a land of opportunity. 


ENTAL arithmetic seems to have 

becomea lost art in business transac- 

tions. I can’t recall when I have seen a 

grocery clerk or even the man at a gaso- 

line station add or multiply without 

either using a pencil and paper or a 
chart. 


HEN the promoters of a big union 

station project ina mid-western city 
started to buy up the property needed 
for the improvement, they were ham- 
pered in nearly every transaction by men 
Who demended more than the property 
was worth. 
_The promoters made what they con- 
sidered a reasonable offer to each prop- 
erty owner, but this was almost invari- 


. ably refused. Instead, the property 


*“ USE- THE-RIGHT:STEEL: FOR~- THE- RIGHT~- PURPOSE }+ 
































When Accuracy 
and fine Finish are 
Vital Requirements 


EASURED by standards of accuracy in 

size, out-of-round, straightness and per- 

fection of surface, there are no finer steel 
bars made than Union Special Finish. Extreme 
care is taken in producing its ground and highly 
polished finish and when specified the bars can be 
held within a .o005" tolerance. Each bar is ex- 
amined over its entire length under Cooper-Hewitt 
lights permitting the slightest flaws to be caught 
and any imperfect bars rejected. 


UNION DRAWN STEEL CoO. - Beaver Falls, Pa. 


























When writing to UNton Drawn Street Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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ow—make 
every sales ar- 
gument visible 








83% of everything we learn comes visually. 
Take advantage of this scientific fact in 


selling, to the utmost—with the Bausch | 


& Lomb Sales Projector. 


The Sales Projector is not a “‘movice.’ 
It tells your story in clear, convincing 
“stills’’—at a cost any company can afford. 

Your salesman carries this little 5% 
pound box—plugs in at a convenient outlet 
—and at once your sales talk is illustrated, 
dramatized. The buyer, no matter how 
*“*hard-boiled’’ he is, is absorbed. Re- 
sistances forgotten, he gets your message 
as you want him to get it. No point is 
omitted, every point is in its right place. 

Machinery, furnaces, automobiles, ob- 
jects of any kind and size can be presented 
more forcefully with the Bausch & Lomb 
Sales Projector. There is no distracting 
noise. With one man or a dozen, attention 
is grasped—and held. 


Films for the Sales Projector are light 
and compact and very inexpensive. Collect 
your illustrations, write your scenario, 
and film specialists do the rest. 





BAUSCH & LOMB 
Sales Projector 


Please mail this coupon for further data 





BAUSCH & LOMB, ROCHESTER, N.Y., Dept. N. B. 


Sead me booklet, ““The Modern Lamp of Aladdin,” and 
full description and prices of the Sales Projector (nota 
“movie’’). 
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) owners hired high-priced lawyers and 


went into court. 

As these cases were ticked off, one by 
one, the court award, without a single 
exception was not more than the origi- 
nal offer made by the promoters. In 
many cases it was considerably less. 

If the property owners had assumed 
that they were dealing with honest men, 
they could have saved themselves much 
trouble and received more money. 


ae MANY small towns reached by both 

interurban electric cars and motor bus 
lines, one is almost sure to find strong- 
willed persons who will never under any 
circumstances ride on the bus, and others 
equally determined not to use the electric 
railway cars. The reason is that there 





are always people who like to take sides. 
When two transportation lines are fight- 
ing each other, friends of employes of 
the two lines like to join in the fight at 


| least to the extent of riding only on the 





Name i 
Firm 
Address. 

When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


cars of the company they want to shout 
for. It is just the same idea as becoming 
steamed up and taking sides in favor of 
the employes of one baseball club against 
another. 


oo seems to be a growing feeling 
among salesmen that use of the tele- 
phone has been greatly overdone as a 
quick means of getting at a buyer and 
soliciting. The trouble with the phone, 
as one salesman tells me, is that it is too 
easy for a buyer to turn a man down 
when not meeting him face to face. 


EALERS in talking machines say 

that radio outfits are now actually 
helping the sale of talking machines and 
canned music. People hear a tune that 
they like on the radio and wish to have 
a record of it right on the home premises 
to play whenever they see fit. 


CLEVER salesman of my acquaint- 
ance has made a careful study of 
businessmen’s hours of work, in order 


| to facilitate his own plans for seeing them 


at the most advantageous hour. He has 
an alphabetical list of various prominent 
business men—bankers, manufacturers, 
and merchants, indicating what time they 
reach their desks in the morning, what 
time they go to lunch and when they 
leave for the day. 

This list shows that a certain famous 
lawyer always reaches his office at 8.30 
and is then in the best frame of mind to 
talk about new problems. Two bankers 
arrive at 9, but like to plunge into the 
morning mail and should not be ap- 
proached until around noon. Several 
other men work at night and have the 


day all planned. This salesman always 
tries to make an appointment with them 
for the day following, knowing that they 
do not want a schedule disturbed, once it 
is made. 

He even has a list of men who do not 
play golf and are usually in their offices 
late in the afternoon. Indeed, he finds 
that a majority of men are most cheer- 
ful around 4.30 when most of the day’s 
work is behind them. 


GROCERY corporation in a mid- 

western city hit on the idea of send- 
ing a complete stock of groceries to peo- 
ple’s homes in big motor buses. The rea- 
son they thought this would be profitable 
was that they had observed the increas- 
ing desire of housewives to do their mar- 
keting with the least possible annoyance 
—and also that most chain groceries do 
not make deliveries. 


HE scheme was going along well 

enough until chain grocers and others 
in the town where the experiment was 
tried banded together to fight the new 
enterprise in the courts. I do not recall 
just what the law was upon which a court 
order was obtained to prohibit the motor 
buses from selling their groceries. But 
the company retaliated by trying to stop 
similar visits by milkmen, bakers, and 
ice companies. Then the court held that 
it was all right to drive about from house 
to house selling goods, so Jong as one sold 
only a single commodity. Meanwhile, 
housewives are lined up on the side of the 
rolling groceries and my guess is that 
such demand will eventually force this 
method of selling groceries to a place of 
economic importance. 


, OBSERVER tells me that we are 
entering a Soft Seat Era. Automo- 
.biles were the first conveyances to have 
soft seats with ample springs. Then the 
motor buses offered seats softer than the 
traveling public had ever known before. 

Now many interurban electric lines are 
beginning to add soft seats in competi- 
tion with buses. There is talk that elec- 
tric lines, and perhaps even steam rail- 


| 


roads, all over the country, will have to 
offer highly luxurious seats because the 
public demands them. 








HE head of an engraving company 

tells me that a new kind of lying has 
come into the business world. Last 
winter when employment conditions were 
not good, somebody used “poor collec- 
tions” as an excuse to delay paying bills 
and the plan worked so well that they 
have continued to use the same com- 
plaint. 
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This genuine wood board 


is grain less 


and won’t check or split! 


Possesses uniform strength and remarkable workability. Highly 
resistive to moisture. Very tough and dense. Has a smooth, attrac- 
tive surface on the face side, and requires no paint for protection. 
Also takes any finish beautifully. Send for large, free sample. 











an A decade ago no one ever 
=» ||| |__|; dreamed that there would be 
such a thing as grainless wood. 
Yet it has now been on the 
market for more than two 
years, and new uses are being 








discovered for it right along. 


FOR PANELING 


The name of this product is 
Masonite Presdwood. And remember that Presd- 
wood is all wood; genuine wood torn apart and 
put together again. 

Presdwood will not crack, check, split or 
splinter. It shows minimum contraction and ex- 
pansion under the most severe working condi- 
tions. Stoutly resistive to moisture and to sudden 
changes of temperature, it is practically immune 
to warping, shrinking, swelling, buckling. 


It cannot damage tools 


Presdwood contains no grit, no resin, no for- 
eign matter of any kind. It cannot damage tools. 
Convenient and easy to handle it also eliminates 
waste in cutting. And it frequently reduces the 
number of manufacturing operations. 


Presdwood has a very smooth, attractive sur- 
face on the face side and requires no paint for 
protection. It also takes any finish beautifully: 
lacquer, paint, stain or varnish. 


Another one of the outstanding advantages of 
Masonite Presdwood is that it can be used on any 
woodworking machinery, and possesses amazing 
workability. In fact, it is so widely adaptable 


IN MAKING MOVIES 




















Mills: Laurel, Mississippi 
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that the number and ver- 
satility of its uses seem to be 
unlimited. 


These uses include signs, 
both outside and inside; cut- 
outs of all kinds; breakfast 











nooks and kitchen cabinets; For TENSION BOARDS 


closet lining and display 

booths; paneling, interior finish and office par- 
titions; radio boxes; showcases, show window 
flooring, store fixtures and table tops; bedroom 
screens and fire screens; toys, tension boards 
for radio speakers and portable billiard tables; 
Sager boards for potteries; forms for reinforced 
concrete; truck bodies; motor boat hulls, 


Where next ? 


Where will Presdwood be used next? Nobody 
knows! 

Within the past few months it has gone into 
the making of cooling trays for hot castings, 
incubators, clothes hampers, work-bench tops, 
starch trays for candy-making, flower boxes, doll 
houses and concrete forms. 


And just recently it has come into demand for 
cafe nooks and for the fences of baseball parks! 
Thus you see that there is really no limit to the 
uses for Presdwood. Write for a free sample 
and find out what it will do for you. 


MASON FIBRE COMPANY 
Sales Offices: Dept. 1410, 111 W. Washington Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


IN BUILDING BOATS 




















© 1928,M.F.Co. 


When writing to Mason Fisre Company please ment 











HE American Express—one 

of America’s great institu- 
tions—has built up a vast organ- 
ization of service to tourists who 
carry its Travelers Cheques. It 
maintains scores of uniformed 
representatives at important for- 
eign ports, depots and frontier 
points. These travel experts serve 
the traveler in many ways. They 
help with passports, forward bag- 
gage, provide railroad and steam- 
ship tickets and supply helpful 
local information courteously 
and efficiently. 

All this personal service is 
automatically YOURS when you 
change your money into American 
Express Travelers Cheques. In 
addition, this sky-blue currency 
safeguards your money against 
theft or loss, and assures you 
of spendable funds everywhere 
you travel, whether to the Orient, 
Mediterranean, West Indies or 
On a winter cruise. 


Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 
Cost 75c for each $100 
Sold by 22,000 Banks, American Ex- 
press and American Railway Express 
offices. Money insurance AND enjoy- 
ment insurance for your winter trip 

are yours the moment 


Sefendabl everywhere 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travelers Cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, 
cruises and tours planned and booked to 
any part of the world by the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department 


ALL AMERICAN EXPRESS CHEQUES ARE BLUE 
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HE engaging touch of the occult 

required to bring Kipling’s “Phan- 

tom ’Ricksha” into view is not 
needed for taking thought of the van- 
ishing ’ricksha of this day. Less of mys- 
ticism, and more of practicality now give 
economic point to local transportation in 
the Far East. In Seoul, Korea’s capital, 
a bus system is in process of establish- 
ment, and the 2,000 ’ricksha pullers are 
protesting vigorously that their 8,000 de- 
pendents will suffer from the innovation. 

In the western world there is no lack 
for a parallel of opposition to change. 
New machines have usually had cold wel- 
come from hand workers, yet the evi- 
dence is that increasing productivity 
through better mechanical facilities does 
not reduce the demand for labor, but 
actually stimulates it. 

It so happens that Japan provides an 
experience nearer home for the conver- 
sion of those Seoul standpatters. With 
the ’ricksha almost displaced by street 
cars and taxicabs in Tokyo, the railways 
of that city now employ more men than 
ever made a living at pulling ’rickshas. 
Apart: from the increased opportunity 
for employment, the most appealing as- 
pect of the change to the man with labor 
to sell is in the fact that the wages of the 
street car and bus men are considerably 
higher than the usual income of ’ricksha 
men. 


T HAS been popular to mourn the 

passing of the horse, and to hail the 
complete motorization of mankind. That 
eager state of mind now seems somewhat 
out of line with the release of official 
statistical commentaries. Assurance that 
the horse has not vanisued from the land 
is provided in the Department of Agri- 
culture estimate that 14,541,000 horses 
were in farm use at the first of the year. 

Bicycles, too, are still honored on the 
highway, though the census figures show 
a decrease from 290,446 in 1925 to 255,- 
156 in 1927—a drop of 12.2 per cent in 
production. Offhand, it might seem that 
a loss in the bievele market would indi- 
cate a proportionate gain in sales of 
motoreycles. This expectation gets no 
support from the figures, for the output 
| dwindled from 39,350 in 1925 to 35,197 
in 1927, a shrinkage of 10.6 per cent. 

While the bicycle and the motorcycle 
undoubtedly are feeling the high pressure 
of salesmanship for low-priced automo- 
biles, ingenuity of design and the con- 
triving of new uses help to preserve com- 
petition. Adaptation to package de- 
livery and patrol work have directly 
stimulated sales of bicycles and motor- 
cycles. 

Whatever the state of their commer- 





| cial health, the horse and the bicycle seem 


quite able to participate in the world’s 
work and play. And as for mere self-pro- 
pelling power, what could be more moving 
than the liberal sentiments once so melo- 
diously broadcast for “The Old Gray 
Mare” and “On A Bicycle Built For 


Two’? 


yours as radio is in point of pop. 
ular acceptance, it has had to take 
account of the “trade in” value of used 
sets. Borrowing a profitable leaf from 
the automobile business, the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association is 
at work on a handbook to include present 
values of sets manufactured since 1923. 
In this ingenious innovation is a sugges- 
tive reminder of the radio industry's 
rapid growth, and certainly dealers will 
be on a more businesslike footing for its 
availability. Consumers, of course, can- 
not be expected to speak by the book. 
How could cold accounting ever evaluate 
the pride of possession that audits static 
as high as a coloratura soprano? 


HERE is a reasoned expectancy of 

good in the proposal that New Eng- 
land and Virginia exchange “trade com- 
missioners” for a period of six months. 
Issuing from a conference of representa- 
tives of the New England Couneil and 
the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce, as it did, the suggestion is hap- 
pily sponsored for accepiance in promot- 
ing the commercial relations of the two 
communities. 

Specifically, the commissioners would 
work “for the development of a trade ex- 
change between the two sections and to 
foster the development of water trans- 
portation between New England and 
Virginia ports.” 

The possibilities of direct benefit from 
the proposed arrangement are inviting. 
And if precedent were needed, the es 
tablished exchange of professors by eol- 
leges and universities provides a useful 
reference with abundant testimonials to 
counsel a similar application to business. 


HE fact that brick manufacturers 

have asked the American Engineering 
Standards Committee to establish a .na- 
tional code of good practices for brick 
masonry raises hope of improvement i 
one of the world’s oldest industries. Here 
is a current bit of news to put a later 
flourish on that familiar copybook line 
about opportunity for improvement 
being ever present. For, notwithstand- 
ing the knowledge and skill that have 
accumulated in the more than 6,000 
years burnt brick have been in use, a2 
advancement in technique through 1 
search and standardization is expected. 

Practices to be overhauled include the 
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Recording the 
Nation’s Business 


ORTH, South, East, West—in every part of the country, 
in firms of every size and type you will find Mani-Fold 
F--ms—recording the Nation’s Business. 


The rapidly increasing use of the Mani-Fold method of rec- 
ord writing by all types and sizes of business organizations 


throughout the country is food for thought for executives. 


Illustrated in this advertisement is a representative group 
of firms who, in adopting Mani-Fold, have found the answer 
to the problem of rapid, efficient, and economical handling of 
record writing routine. 


The adoption of Mani-Fold in your business requires no 
drastic changes in your present system. It merely provides for 
a re-arrangement following a study by Mani-Fold experts, which 
results in the elimination of waste effort, an increase in the 
productive time of every operator, and notable economies in 


printing and stationery expense—not to mention “quality.” 
This study does not obligate you in any way, shape or form. 


A book is available to interested executives entitled “Men of 
Mani-Fold Experience” which is a convincing symposium of 
Mani-Fold written by executives who investigated, and were 


convinced. Send for a copy on the coupon below. 


* Makers of Uarco Business Systems, including autographic 


register systems, rollpaper typewriter attachments, continuous roll- 


printing for orders, bills, etc. 


THE MANI-FOLD COMPANY 


aly ~ 
“Division United Autographié Register Co. 


13336 Coit Road Cleveland, Ohio 





Please send 


Experience.” 
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So much EASIER 
through 


VISIBILI?’ Y 


WHAT adifference; 
the Visible Type- 
writer of today, and 








654 


AME 


Costs no 


Chicago 


the old ones that 
used to write way 
out of sight. 

OFFICE Managers 
know the tremen- 
dous increase in 
speed, accuracy and 
ease of working that 
has been brought 
about by Visible 
Typewriters, Add- 
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Impression of Figures ing Machines, etc. 
MODEL 41 (6-wheel) $12. nad 


At leading stationers, mene 


or mailed on approval 


RICAN VISIBL 


Numbering Machine is just as modern, be- 
cause its patented Visible feature savestime, 
helps to prevent spoiling valuable papers, 
caused by starting at the wrong number. 


more than ordinary machines. 


American Numbering Machine Co. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
London Paris 


CANADIAN AGENTS 


8.8. STAFFORD CO., Ltd. 
146 King St. W., Toronto, Canada 
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Our booklet, 
Motives,” 


prove valuable to you. 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


The 


WORKER’S FAMILY 


OMETHING more than a mere by- 
product of Group Insurance, is the 
interest it holds for the wife and 


f the worker. 


interest is a recognized asset 


in industry. 


A GROUP CERTIFICATE 


orker’s home is a message to his 
ndicating your interest in them. 


Invites appreciation 
Fosters « o-operation 

Links the home and the job 
Is substantial evidence of 
a community of interest, 
and 


Is mutually profitabl * 


“Management, Men and 
has proven of value to execu- 
all lines of industry. It will 
Address 


yee, ge BUREAU 


Fe Tweunence St COMPANY 


oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


N.B. 
-——— SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS ——~ 
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placing of the brick, the amount of mor- 
tar used, the method of making joints, 
the insulating qualities of walls, and the 
stresses in walls. 

These characteristic ups and downs of 
the industry have been plain to all the 
world, but it is equally obvious that other 
industries have had local disturbances no 
less resounding. 

If the brickmakers were in need of 
comfort, they could readily find it in the 
distinguishing fact that they have been 
able to stay in business for 6,000 years. 


4 Ypwspe question of whether there are too 
many world’s fairs is inherently con- 
troversial, of course. Local and national 
prides are readily resourceful in contriv- 
ing plausible arguments to serve a pres- 
ent purpose, and due allowance must be 
made for that community zeal. 

A more rational approach to consider- 
ation is promised in the initiative of the 
International Chamber of Commerce in 
naming a committee to deal with inter- 
national fairs and expositions with the 
special object of limiting their number. 

Provision of this advisory body is es- 
pecially timely in view of the discovery 
of a group of German, French, Italian, 
and British business men that there are 
too many international fairs and exposi- 
tions, “the costs of which are not com- 
pensated by possible advantages.” Cer- 
tainly the deficit of $5,000,000 reported 
for the Philadelphia sesqui-centennial 
celebration makes a case in point for this 
country. 

Possibly the readiest reason for its 
failure is the true one, for people are 
traveling more and more and are less and 
less depe ndent on great fairs for knowl- 
edge of the world and its people. It is 
true that fairs must compete with other 
distractions, but it is just as plain that 
now they are not the treat they were to 
an earlier and less mobile generation. 

Fast steamships, motor cars and air- 
planes are making important and inter- 
esting news in reducing the world to 
neighborhood magnitude. The fact that 
more than 500,000 Americans booked 
passage to Europe this summer argues 
for belief that are first papers 
to becoming a citizen of the world. In 
all the world’s 


ys passports 


that saamenelitan estate 
a fair. 


‘i ALL the days we celebrate, give 
s moving day for its undiluted 
content of tumult and shouting. What 
festivals can out-rumble and out-racket 
the turbulent transfers of tenants on the 
first day of May and the first day of 

For the world of business, this 
twice-a-year exodus carries a counting- 
house significance. Orders filed with gas 
companies give authority for the belief 
that about 6,910,000 persons in the 
United States change their addresses each 
vear, 

The total cost of all the moving is put 
at $96,650,000. Of that amount, the 
moving men get $29,550,000 on the basis 
of $25 a van. Then, an allowance of 
$55,280,000 is made for new furnishings 


October ? 








56 Pages of 
Facts for Executives 





Utica, N. Y., the busy hub of the 
world’s richest market, offers definite 
advantages for factory, branch plant, 
or distribution point location. 

Write for “Utica, a City of Industrial 
Opportunity.” Fifty-six pages of im- 
partial facts . . . the summary of a 
new survey showing what Utica offers 
industry from the standpoint of dis- 
tribution, manufacturing costs, cooper- 
ation, ideal labor conditions. 


CITIZENS 


TRUST CO. 
Industrial Dept. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
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and for domestic appliances, figuring $40 
to the family. Somehow, the old things 
do not look so good under the new roof ; 
Then the plumbers and fitters get their 
hands in, and $5,910,000 cross their 
palms. And about that much goes for 
meals bought outside the home during 
moving. 

For the public utility companies the 
moving seasons have no rest. “Turn-on” 
and “turn-off” orders cost them around 
$3,000,000 a year for extra hands in the 


pookkeeping and meter-reading depart- | 


ments. More people shift in May than 


jin October. As the saying might be, rent 


in haste and re-rent at leisure. 


OW many of our college students 
would make more of their lives if 
they went into some useful occupation 
in their home towns? Answer, in large 
measure, must rest upon a definition of 
education’s aims. Its objectives can be 
revealed, of course, as much by what they 
are not as by what they are. ; 
Pertinent to this stocktaking is the 
commentary of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
in his address to the graduating class of 
Fisk University. The purpose of educa- 
tion, he said, is not 
to cram the mind with dates, facts, and 
figures; to make shrewd lawyers whose 
chief aim is to make money; to turn out 
doctors who reckon their success in dol- 
lars; to train teachers who think of their 
profession simply as a way of making a 
living; to fit men for business life that is 
sharp, slick, shady; to make artisans and 
agriculturists whose interests center in 
even shorter hours, maximum pay, mini- 
mum output. 


It is temptingly easy, as Mr. Rocke- 
feller took occasion to point out, to say 
how much better we would do somewhere 
else under another set of conditions. The 
decisive test is whether education fits the 
individual to live a useful and well- 
rounded life wherever he may be and 
whatever his career. 


LTHOUGH every budding airman 

must know that permission is not the 
better half of flying, Yale University has 
ruled that “no undergraduate is allowed 
to operate any form of aircraft without 
permission of the dean of the school in 
which he is enrolled.” However the 
ruling may ease the job of getting the 
students down to earth, it is plain enough 
that Yale has contributed a timely com- 
mentary on the course of higher educa- 
tion. 


O ONE who knows anything about 

labor problems would contend that 
4 great industrial enterprise could long 
endure without making adequate provi- 
sion for the building of men. The need 
for intelligence in labor policies is gen- 
erally recognized, but it is only when the 
application of a plan is made available 
that the public understanding is illumi- 
nated with convincing item and detail, 
a8 in the consideration of “Labor Policies 


as a Sound Basis for Successful Manu- | 
facturing” by Clarence H. Howard, presi- | 
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One of over twenty Morse Silent Chains used for driving equipment 
at the Pennsyloania Sugar Co. 


Making Sugar 
with Morse Drives 


oe 1906 the Pennsylvania Sugar Company has 

been using Morse Silent Chains for driving machinery 
of various types. In part, they report: ‘‘Our experience 
with Morse Drives dates back to 1906. This first Morse 
Drive was finally replaced 3 years ago, after being in 
service 19 years. Allowing for times the plant has been 
idle, this represents about 15 years of 24 hour-day 
operation.” 


This is just one instance showing how prominent manu- 
facturers are using Morse Drives to advantage. We 
can show you many others. Over 6,000,000 H. P. of 
Morse Drives have been installed and many are still 
operating: efficiently. 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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We traveling men 


deserve a little luxury 
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I used to be a traveling man. I know 

the hard streets, the irritable cus- 
tomers, the nerve-wracking waits. Next 
time you have a particularly hard day, 
FA come back, when it is all over, to Hotel 


: Cleveland. 


PSRELE 


eR Ser 


You enter a great lounge—quiet, restful, 
like a luxurious private club. Here you 
are king. You are whisked upward to 
an airy, thoughtfully-planned room— 
with a deep drowsy bed. 


SRERERETR eee 
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Dinner in your room, at your ease, or 
in the most beautiful dining room in 
America. Home dishes, cooked the way 
you prefer, or rare European delights. 


vf 
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Sieur: 


Enjoy your after-dinner smoke in the 
great lounge, and listen to the concert 
there. And as you go whistling up to 
bed, the last thing you'll hear is a 
cheery “good-night,” and the last thing 
you'll think as you drop off to luxurious 
slumber, is that the life of a traveling 
man isn’t so bad after all. 














HOTEL CLEVELAND 


PUBLIC SQUARE -'CLEVELAND 


1000 rooms with bath, 
150 at $3 - Servidor Service 


Most centrally located and most easily 
reached hotel in. Cleveland. 


Exceptional facilities for conventions 
(floor plans and full in- 
formation on request.) 





HOTEI 






HAVA ND 


When writing please mentt Nation’s Business 








































dent of the Commonwealth Steel Com- 
pany. 

A meeting of minds and hearts is es- 
sential to accord in all human relations, 
Mr. Howard believes, and to him this 
fellowship is something vital with its 
universal expression in the golden rule. 
The skill acquired in adjusting human 
relations, still blundering and imperfect 
by his appraisal, does small credit to our 
genius in dealing with mechanical prob- 
lems. Plant efficiency gets down to the 
efficiency of the workmen, of course, and 
it is readily apparent that misunder- 
standings and antagonisms do no service 
to the stability of the personnel, to say 
nothing of their effects on the volume and 
cost of production. 

Whatever the contributions of safety 
measures, educational facilities, and the 
privileges of benefit associations and serv- 
ice departments to the improvement of 
employe relations, the distinction of this 
informative review of one corporation’s 
labor policies is in the new ground it pro- 
vides for belief that the satisfactory ad- 
justment of all differences waits only on 
time. The leaven of a higher intelligence 
in dealing with men is generally discern- 
ible in the progress from the doubtful 
emphasis on “welfare work” to the pres- 
ent active concern to arrive at complete 
humanitarian cooperation. 


N their workaday character brief cases 
are all things to all men, though ac- 
ceptance of that observation need not 
prevent belief that the radio rather than 
the bootlegger has increased their use. It 
is readily demonstrable that the allure of 
| radio programs is accomplishing the 
| transfer of overtime office work to the 
home. For that movement portfolios are 
invitingly convenient. And no doubt, in- 
quiry would reveal that there is a sympa- 
thetic response in the sales of portable 
typewriters and adding machines. 
Philosophers may see in radio the sub- 
stance for a new affirmation of faith that 
there is no place like home. For the 
analyst the circumstances of radio’s effect 
on other markets will readily fall into a 








| pattern to disclose again the inter-de- 
pendence of all lines of business. 


| OW far we have got with the prob- 
lem of airplane housing is epito- 
mized in a booklet issued by the Austin 

Company of Cleveland. The most ordi- 
| nary knowledge of aviation will suggest 
| that the planning of an airport must ré- 
| quire the application of a highly special- 
ized training and experience. In addi- 
| tion to the design of the field and its 
| various structures, provisions must be 
made for drainage, lighting, and many 
other requirements. But it is in the ne- 
cessity for the profitable relation of a 
commercial airport to other lines of 
transportation and to supporting indus- 
tries that the usefulness of engineering 
specialists is most businesslike. 

A pioneer constructor of-airplane fac- 
tories, hangars, service buildings and 
other airport facilities, the Austin Com- 
pany has provided evidence in many cities 
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that aviation is laying a solid groundwork 
for prosperity. Improved equipment 
for manufacture and maintenance of 
planes is becoming the rule. Makeshift 
buildings have gone out of fashion with 
the passing of “barnstorming” and stunt 
flying as the chief sources of income, 


ITH wits and half-wits so sure of 

their Babbitts, it must seem some- 
what heretical for Struthers Burt to find 
Babbittry in kingship. In “The Other 
Side,” he wrote “I have never seen Bab- 
bittry exactly defined, but I think what 
it means is fairly clear. It is not a mat- 
ter of class or education. A king can 
be a Babbitt and most of them are.” And 
iike the original George, they probably 
are finding that “personality,” rather 
than title, is needed in promotion. 


F TRUE cause is to be assigned for 
reported discomfort of trouser belts 
and increasing sales of suspenders, it is 
to be found in the American standard 
of living rather than in any thicken- 
ing of waist lines by two-piece under- 
wear. For it is the solid substance of 
our national well-being, and not the airy 
texture of a conventional respectability, 
that is pressing against the boundaries 
of the alimentary canal zone. What mat- 
ter whether we are uplifted with the 
gallus or supported with the belt? Good 
living is nothing new on the American 
front. Prosperity will out. 


HE mere increase of farmers’ ¢o- 

operatives from 5,424 in 1915 to 
10,800 in 1928 would of itself serve to 
distinguish this trend in the general cur- 
rent of our economic life. In other as- 
pects, the movement has attained ar- 
resting magnitude—a_ constituency of 
2,000,000 farmer members, and an an- 
nual sales volume of $2,400,000,000 a 
year. Those round and mind-filling mil- 
lions will readily signify more business 
in agriculture—a promising response 
from the land to the tendency toward 
bigger and better economic units, 


HAT 1,000 Nebraska farmers should 

go to college to learn how to hitch 
teams is, perhaps, something of an odd- 
ity in a motor age. As much of wonder 
is in the realization that not all the live- 
stock has been stampeded by the trum- 
petings of the farm relievers. It must 
be that horse sense is getting back to its 
prewar average. 


FTER the tornadoes of words that 
have blown about the weatherproof 
finish of the modern motor car, the un- 
orthodox advertisement of a New York 
dealer is nothing less than a counterblast 
of printer’s ink. When telling of the cars 
offered: for sale he confided that “these 
cars are . positively new cars, 
slightly ‘soiled from handling in our dis- 
play rooms.” Whatever the profaning 
fingerprints may signify in markdowns, 
it is unbusinesslike to believe that they 
argue for removing motor cars from the 
common touch.—R. C. W. 
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LumBer SAVES 


37% kor Motion Picrure Co. 


an Studio § tages: « 


Gigantic all-wood trus- 
ses in famous Picture 
Studio prove dramatic 
test of lumber. Consul- 
tation service great help 
in engineering project 


ME behind the scenes for 

a moment, and look at one 
of the problems of a motion pic- 
ture executive. 

He needed additional stages. 
Two new studios were wanted 

iately. 

The question was . . . how to 
build them? What type of ma- 
terial to use? Which was the 
most economical? 

Engineers of a famous con- 
struction company and technical men of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
were called in consultation. 


ture companies now specify wood when studios 
are being designed and built. 


They decided that wood was the most prac- : If you use Wood 
tical material . . . because of the scaffolding This Service Can Help You 
and other scenic structures that are nailed To all manufacturers, shippers, carriers, 
to the trusses while pictures are being filmed. builders and other users of wood, a unique 

Soa way was found to build gigantic all- service is now offered. 
wood trusses 110 feet long. It’s a new type of consulting service, spon- 

And with this special type of all-wood con- sored and developed by the National Lumber 
struction great economies were effected. It Manufacturers Association and its 13 great 
actually cost 37% less than any other type _ affiliated associations. 
of truss of the same strength. It places at your disposal a group of trained 

No wonder most of the great motion pic- men ... men long schooled in the use of 
lumber and in wood technology. 

These consultants may be able to help you 
improve your product. They may save you 
money in lumber-handling methods. 

They may work out production economies, 

or evolve more satisfactory 
methods of boxing your 
goods. Wherever lum- 
berenters y our busi- 
ness... these Lum- 
ber authorities 
can help you. 
Mail coupon 
for details. 
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THESE 13 great manufacturers’ 
associations affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association maintain service 
organizationsapplying to the particu- 
lar species of lumber they represent 
and coordinate with the general 
technical service of the national staff: 


California Redwood Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers Association, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

North Carolina Pine Association, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Association, Oshkosh. Wis. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers 
Association, Jacksonville, Fla. < 

Southern Pine Association, 

New Orleans, La. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
(Douglas fir) Seattle, Wash. 

Western Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Chicago, Ill 

British Columbia Lumber oe Shingle 
Manufacturers Association, 
Vancouver, 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Chicago 


Assisting this lumber service are the 
National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Associatior and the British Col- 
umbia Loggers Association. 




















CERTIFIED BY CENTURIES. 

-- WOOD... National Lumber Manufacturers Assn. 
lise it — Nature renews tt Transportation Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Please send me, Free, the two Lumber 









Here’s the way the all-wood 
trusses looked. Note how 
easily the giant crane lifts 








into place. Booklets. 
Another view of the studio Name 
stages before completion. 
Again lumber proves to be a 
the most practical of all build- 
ing material, State___  e i 





Ameriean Standard Lumber from America’s Best Mills 


When writing to Nationa. Lumper Manvracturers Assn. please mention Nation’s Business 
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" These Six Men 








and do it Easily 





Why should we keep a big crew of laborers at the 
plant to handle materials that are really heavier than a 
man should liftP Why add this unnecessary burden 
to our overhead when it only handicaps production? 


A little thought along this line about a year ago led 
one of the leading railroads to install a fifteen-ton gas 
crawler crane to handle scrap and miscellaneous ma- 
terials. The result...a foreman, crane operator and 
four men replaced a crew of thirty and the work is 
now done better and much easier. In addition, the 
Industrial Brownhoist handles other materials in 
every part of the plant in its spare time. 


Obsolete handling methods are eating into profits 
today in scores of ways; each plant having its own 
problems. Our men have found the answer to 
thousands of such cases—a few minutes of your time 
with one of them would be well repaid. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


District Offices: eae’ York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco, New Orleans 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 





When writing to INpustetaL Brownuorst Corporation please ment Nation’s Business 
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Do the Work of 30° 
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THROUGH : 
THE EDITOR’S 
wm SPECS 


POO 














DON’T suppose there is an editor 
in the land who does not- reach 
eagerly for his morning mail hoping 
always for an idea, and bit of sound eriti. 
cism or a W elcome word of praise, and it 
is a rare day when this magazine doesn't 
get all three, and usually multiplied. 
Whatever we do and say on the chaip 
store and especially on the relation of 
the chain store and the community js 
sure to be wrong to some of our readers 
and right to some others. 





4 ROM a lawyer in the State of Wash- 
ington, writing about the extra edi- 
tion dev oted to the Annual Meeting: 


I was quite impressed with the general 
get-together and mutual dependence spirit 
that seemed to be the underlying principle 
of many of*the addresses. But when ly f 
tried to measure our own conditions by” 
those standards I was face to face with 
the realization that in, actual life those 
| thoughts worked out about 90 per cent 
theoretical and 10 per cent practical. I 
was almost driven to the conclusion that 
some of the men who expounded those fine 
theories do not apply them in their own 
business relations. Here is what I mean: 

Some of the big business organizations 
represented at your meeting fall far short 
of putting into actual practice the things 
which youf’’chairman and president pub- 
licly preach. For instance, your new pres 
ident, Mr. Butterworth, said, “A man who 
holds aloof from his chamber of commerce 
is not a good citizen.” 

Yet, nine-tenths of the big business 
houses that operate branch stores in 
through local managers, take no _ part 
in our chamber of commerce matters— 
some hold membership, contributing noth- 
ing to the community welfare. According 
to Mr. Buterworth’s announcement, these 
local managers are not good citizens, yet 
the main organizations are willing to have 
their local stores operated by persons who 
are not good citizens. 

When our local chamber of commerce 
committee approaches a manager of one 
of the out-of-town concerns they usually 
get the reply, “I will have to refer it to 
headquarters.” In a month or two when 
ipproached a second or third time the 
local manager “hasn’t heard from head- 
quarters.” Six months, a year and the 
same old story. When a drive for. funds 
comes around it is but a repetition of the 
| same buck passing story, “I will have to 
| refer this to headquarters.” 








47ROM the Manager of an Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce: 

We have just finished a campaign to 

| build what this district feels to be a neces 

| sary bridge across the Mississippi. The 
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THE MATERIAL OF 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products m 
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Dictaphone and the Bakelite Molded mouth-piece now used on it. 


Dictaphone Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn., Manufacturers 


A better and handsomer mouth-piece 


OR years the speaking tube mouth-piece 

of the Dictaphone was made of glass. 

Although a glass mouth-piece could be 

washed and kept in a sanitary condition, it 

had faults including that of being brittle 
and easily broken. 


Experiment proved that a mouth-piece of 
Bakelite Molded possessed all ofthe advan- 
tages of glass and several others as well. 
It is lighter in weight and stronger. It is 
handsomer and its permanent color and lus- 
tre is in harmony with the finish of the 
machine. It is non-hygroscopic and is 
unharmed by frequent washing. The pro- 
duction cost of these Bakelite Molded 
mouth-pieces is substantially lower than 
that of glass. 


economically formed of Bakelite Molded 


Bakelite Molded is replacing metal, wood, 
fibre, rubber, porcelain and other materials 
in the production of a wide variety of parts 
and devices. Its use often improves quality 
and reduces cost. Booklet 42M, Bakelite 
Molded, is an interesting illustrated de- 
scription of the material and its uses. A 
copy will be mailed promptly upon receipt 
of your request. 


Bakelite Engineering Service 


Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied 
applications of Bakelite Materials com- 
bined with eighteen years’ experience in 
the development of phenol resinoids for 
industrial uses provides a valuable back- 
ground for the cooperation offered by our 
engineers and research laboratories. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd Street 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 


REGISTERED 





BAKELIT 


p2 U. S. PAT. OFF ‘i 
A THOUSAND USES 


4e from materials 






manufactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital ‘‘B" is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
quantity. It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.” 
When writing to Baxettre Corporation please mention Nation’s Busine 
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THE NEW KEYNOTE 
IN HAUSERMAN 
PARTITIONS 








USTROUS flat tones, rich metallic finishes, mellow grain- 
ing effects ... Hauserman Partitions are meeting today’s 
demand for color—for harmony, for livability in offices. 


The attractive Hauserman designs create new oppor- 
tunities in giving the business home the personality and 
atmosphere so desirable. 


And the substantial character of these partitions results 
in that feeling of isolation without confinement. Yet— 
there is maximum movability without waste! 


It will pay you to get complete information about Hauserman 
Partitions ee your new offices or for any contemplated changes 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY, ‘Partition Specialists 
6896 Grant Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Sales, Engineering and Erection Service at Branches in Thirteen Principal Cities 


“PARTITIONS FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE” 


a A IMANE 
















PARTITIONS 


When writing to Tur E. F. Havserman Company please mer 
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local boys, almost to a man, & 
through,” but the great majority of our 
chain stores, and we have many of them 
are pulling the old gag of waiting ys out 
and hoping we will forget it. The local 
manager invariably presents the pitifyl 
about a lot of red tape and to get twenty. 
five dollars we have to spend ten dollars 
in telegrams. In the recent membership 
campaign of the Association of Commeres 
the local boys, as usual, came through op 
time. We still have a list of thirty some 
odd names of foreign corporations that 
haven’t done anything and some of the 
list came through with one or two mem. 
berships while the local boys with the 
usual five and ten. 


And this from New Jersey: 


Why should the chain store contribute 
to graveling roads? Doesn’t it pay taxes 
for that purpose? Someone gets an idea 
to do this and that, forms committees 
calls everyone a slacker who does not cop- 
tribute, then gets the credit for the work 
done with other people’s money. 

One correspondent says unless Congress 
does something, the only stores will be 
four different chain stores. 

What on earth has Congress to do 
with it? 

If the women of the U. S. wish to buy 
from chain stores, why should Congress 
stop them? There seems to be a mania 
for getting the Government to help out 
unprogressive and non-alert business men 
and farmers. 

The farmer grows. Often he would lose 
if the store buyers were not on the job 
with the cash. 

Then the motor trucks must be bought 
with their accessories, and employes hired 
by the hundreds; and paper, twine, pack- 
ages, and the hundred and one things, 
keep other concerns’ employes working, 
The old established store is an old store 
as a general rule, but the chain. store is 
usually new, which means when it opened 
someone got work. And it is kept up-to- 
date,-which gives someone work. 

And who owns the stores anyhow? Thé 
people. And if it is successful the peo- 
ple share in the profit. If it loses, the peo- 
ple lose. 


Oe more dip in the mail bag. From 
SF Samuel O. Dunn, Editor of Railway 
Age, who thanks us for printing in July 
the article “You Business Men Are 
Making Taxes High,” by Rodney El 
ward, and goes on: 


You will note that I have reached the 
same conclusion as Mr. Elward. He gives 
various illustrations. My illustration 8 
the support and endorsement given by 
business men to the recent legislation by 
Congress to continue and enlarge govern- 
ment ownership and operation of the 
barge line now being operated on the 
Mississippi and Warrior rivers. This leg- 
islation is as plainly socialistic as any ever 
passed. Yet business men approve of it 
because they think it will give them cheap- 
er transportation, regardless of the effect 
it will have on the general taxpayer. 

The attitude of business men, when you 
point out their inconsistency in approv- 
ing of such legislation, is curious. I talk 
ed with a Chicago business man about tt 
yesterday. His answer was that since the 
Government has built the Panama Canal 
and allowed ships to be operated through 





it on terms which give shippers on the 
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HE BEDAUX UNIT OF HUMAN 
POWER MEASUREMENT IS 
USED TO GIVE QUANTITATIVE 
VALUE TO A GIVEN EXPENDI 
TURE OF EFFORT AND THEREBY 
PERMITS AN ADEQUATE WAGE, 
PROTECTIVE ALIAS 2 
EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE. 


*K ** * THe CuHas. E. BepAaux COMPANIES 


The application of a common denominator in 
the measurement of human power was origi- 


nated by Chas. E. Bedaux. ~ * . 


Today, this principle is successfully applied un- 


der bis personal control in industrial plants. 





TueCuas. E. BepauxCo.orN.Y.,Inc. . . THe Cuas. E. Bepaux Co. or Ituino1s, Inc. 


New York City Chicago 


Tuer Cuas. E. Bepaux Co. or Paciric States, Inc. . . Cuas. E. Bepaux, Lrp. 


Portland, Ore. London, England 


Societa ITALIANA Bepaux . . Deutscne Bepaux GrsELLSCHAFT, M. B. H. 
Turin, Italy Hannover, Germany 








When writing to Tue Cuas. E. Bepaux Companies please mentior Nation’s Business 
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18/11x 14 Worthington Two-stage FEATHER Valve Air Compressor with five-step 
unloader, direct-connected to 200-hp. Unity Power Factor Synchronous 
Motor at Globe Wernicke Company, Norwood, Ohio 


FEATHER Valve Compressors 
for Air Lift Pumping 


Globe Wernicke Company, Norwood, Ohio 


HIS two-stage Worthington FEATHER ("%%.%e) Valve Air Com- 


pressor, working from four to six hours a day, has given excellent 


service since its installation in January, 1925. 





WORTHINGTON 


— —— 
= Se et 
ZF 2 we 4, a jnnnanpaeoenll > 


PRODUCTS 
















PUMPS 
“ 
COMPRESSORS 
“ 
CONDENSERS 


and Auxiliaries 
OIL and GAS ENGINES 
FEEDWATER HEATERS | 
WATER and OIL METERS 





Literature on Request 


It is direct-connected to a 200-hp. syn- 
chronous motor...and is equipped with 
five-stage unloader permitting use at 
100%, 75%, 50%, 25% or 0% of capacity. 
Operating at normal capacity, it gives a 
free air delivery of 892 cu. ft. against 
110-lb. discharge pressure. 

For long, dependable service, Worth- 
ington products ...whether compressors, 
pumps, Diesels, condensers, feedwater 
heaters or meters... usually give a little 
better service than their users expect. 


How may Worthington serve you? 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


DISTRICT OFFICES IN 24 Cities 


“ “ 


WORTHINGTO 


_ 7541-13 


W writing to Wortuincton Pump 


AND 


Macuinery Conporation please mention- Nation's Busine 









Atlantic Seaboard an advantage over those 
in the Mississippi Valley, it seemed only 
just that the Government should also pro- 
vide an inland waterway service whj 

would, to some extent, help the business 
men of the Mississippi Valley to compete 
with those on the Atlantic Seaboard, 

In other words, since we had socialistic]. 
ly helped the shipper on the Atlantic Seq. 
board at the expense of the general tay. 
payer it had become a duty socialistigally 
to help the Mississippi Valley shipper gt 
the expense of the general taxpayer, 

He did not regard it as necessary to giye 
any consideration whatever to the fag 
that, in both cases, the Government used 
the taxpayers’ money to promote competi. 
tion with the railways, which are as mugh 
a privately owned and operated industry 
as any other industry in the country, Qj 
the other hand, if the Government had 
voted a subsidy to promote competition 
with this business, he would have de 
nounced it as “socialistic.” 


A farmer in Pennsylvania is surprised 
not at Rodney Elward’s article but that 
we expressed surprise at it. He says; 


My particular interest in the article js 
that you expressed surprise at it. Millions 
of farmers feel the same way about the 
situation as Rodney Elward. I think your 
trouble is that you are “tuning in” with 
the wrong station to find out the real 
farme rs’ feelings. 


AN OFFICIAL of a furniture manu 
facturing company in San Fran 
cisco has read through Herbert Corey's 
article in our July issue on business fail- 
ures, and is moved to write: 


I am a furmiture manufacturer, and 
having been in business for nine years, 
ean claim a little more than the average 
success that according to Herbert Corey's 
article in your July number, marks our 
business houses of today; and I must dis 
agree with Mr. Corey’s conclusions regard- 
ing the cause of so many failures. In my 
opinion, reached through an extended ob- 
servation of the problems of my business 
friends, failures are more often caused 
through an unwarranted curtailment of 
credits by our banks than through any 
other cause. 

During the present appalling depression 
in the furniture industry, which is the 
worst’ that I have seen in twenty years, 
I have had ample opportunity to study the 
part that the banks play in the creation 
of such a situation. 

This is how it works out. The dealer is 
the first to feel the pressure of the bank. 
He is unable to meet his current obliga- 
tions: then, in order to stabilize his im- 
mediate accounts, he curtails his buying 
and reduces his staff. This immediately 
disorganizes his stock and the morale of 
his assistants, and the effect is a decrease 
in business. Failing to collect money from 
the retailer, the wholesaler and manufae- 
turer seek the assistance of the bank; but 
are told to restrict their business. This 
is, in effect, an order to lay off workmen, 
and so the vicious circle is completed; 
for the retailer depends upon the work 
men’s trade. 

As the retailers are forced out of bus 
ness, the wholesalers and manufacturers 
are forced to stand loss after loss through 
failures and restricted output, until at last, 
their credit is impaired and finally de 
stroved. Then the creditors finish the job, 
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ai another group of business men fail, 

because they lack grit or vision; but 
because the banks do not understand the 
ts’ and the manufacturers’ needs 


and problems. 


NOTHER from California—the pro- 
prietor of a cleaning and dyeing 
ishment, moved by what Dr. Ab- 

hott had to say in the August issue 
about the oleomargarine industry and 
the laws affecting it: 

To a youngster with a fairly good in- 
vestment in what one would call a small 
business, With a plant representing $125,- 
00 in ground, building and machinery— 
the thing that has interested me most of 
all has been the consistent fight NATION s 
BusINESS has made against legislation for 
business. 

What happened or would have happened 
to the oleomargarine man is nothing as 
to what is happening to dry cleaners in 
California. Certain elements desirous of 
eiminating competition, legislated—and 
the result, chaos—while my injunction 
holds the state forces off until we can 
fnally fight the case through to the 
Ynited States Supreme Court. 

Keep up the fight—Less Legislation 
Means More Business. 


ERE from New York is a man who 
says the death of individualism by 
mass distribution grows. He writes: 


We hear today talk on the merits of 
mass distribution. Large investments in 
chain stores are predicted as the coming 
solution to all the ills attending anti- 
quated methods of the individual retailer 
of the past and present. 

Individualism, yes, American Independ- 
ence, the spirit of our forefathers, of 1776, 
is now looked upon by some big interests 
as being antiquated and a menace to a 
commercial career. 

“Join the chain gang and prosper,” is 
the advice of a foremost and able New 
England merchant. 

“Be independent and fail,” this same 
gentleman predicts. 

A chain of department stores, with in- 
dividual chain departments, has been ad- 
vocated as a means to eliminate the pres- 
ent chain store. Between the competition 
of the two the individual retailer would 
be effectually exterminated. This would 
eventually lead to a commercial monarchy, 
and the abrogation of individual rights, 
guaranteed to all, not a few, by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


ND from Pennsylvania comes this 
from a hardware merchant who is 
not afraid of chain stores: 


As you see, I am a hardware merchant. 
4 father-and-son affair operating two 
stores in neighboring towns. Also I am a 
devoted reader of your magazine, reading 
it from cover to cover trying to get some- 
thing out of everything I read. 

In the July issue I have just read some 
of the comments of retailers on the “Chain- 
Store Question” which is of course of 
‘ome interest to us. Our local grocery 
chain stores have a bad case of “hard- 
wareitis.” However, it has a good effect 
on some of our customers, for once they 

¥ some of the cheaper grade of mer- 
thandise these stores handle, they are bet- 
ter hardware store customers ever after. 

€ object of this letter is to question 


Marchant Calculating 
Machine Company 
Oakland, California 
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J.H. KING President 
and General Manager 


Marchant Calculating 
Machine Company 





OAKLAND Helps the 
World do Mathematics 


Pee teakwood and gue offices in 


Peking to the colorful bazaars of 

Cairo... from cosmopolitan Buenos 
Aires, to the financial.centers of Europe 
... you will find Marchant Calculators, 
adding, subtracting, dividing, multiplying, 
speaking a universal language — mathe- 
matics! In serving this tremendous world 
market, the Marchant Calculating Ma- 
chine Co., one of three largest calculator 
manufacturers in the world, manufactures 
and ships its products entirely from its 
plant in Oakland, California. The ad- 
vantages of the Oakland location are 
summarized by J. H. King, President 
and General Manager of the company: 


“Oakland is regarded as the ideal dis- 
tributing point for serving the Pacific and 
Oriental markets. In our business we find 
it adequate for reaching the markets of 
all countries. 


“Supplies of most materials are easily 
obtained in the local market. Eastern 
purchases, where necessary, are landed 
here via the water route at excellent prices. 
In shipping to the domestic market we 
profit from the fact that Oakland is the 
terminus of three transcontinental rail- 


way lines. Oakland is also the center of 
population and distributing point for the 
eleven western states. In serving the At- 
lantic Seaboard and Europe, shipments 
are made economically through the Pan- 
ama Canal. Steamship lines out of this 
port enable us to cultivate the great grow- 
ing markets of the Orient, Central Amer- 
ica, South America, and Australia. 


“An abundance of skilled labor of the 
better class, and an ideal all-year-round 
working climate with plenty of excellent 
industrial sites moderately priced make 
for the utmost in production efficiency. 


“The advantages of our Oakland lo- 
cation are evidenced, we believe, by our 
growth. In 1913 we were a small con- 
cern manufacturing three or four ma- 
chines a day. Now we are one of the 
three largest calculator manufacturers in 
the world, with sales offices in 152 Amer- 
ican cities and with representation in 
sixty-five foreign countries. Our sales for 
1927 show an increase of 514% over 
1922—-evidence enough, we believe, of 
the advantage of Oakland as a manufac- 
turing center.” 


Statements of other nationally-known concerns giving their 
actual experience in the Oakland Industrial District have been 


published in the booklet, “We Selected Oakland,” mailed on 


request without cost or obligation. Send for your copy. 


An industrial survey will be prepared for any manufacturer 
interested in a Pacific Coat plant. Write InduStrial Department 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce + Oakland, California 
or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


Alameda 


Centerville Emeryville 


Berkeley 


Hayward Irvington Livermore 
Newark Niles Pleasanton San Leandro 








When writing to OaKtann Cuameer or Commerce please mention Nation’s Business 
f I 
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FOR EXTRA STRENGTH, STAMINA and MILEAGE 


The greatest problem of heavy duty tire service is heat and friction 
generated in the thick carcass. Firestone has solved this with the 
patented Gum-Dipping process—dipping the cords in a rubber solu- 
tion which saturates and insulates every fiber of every cord with 
rubber. This is the only known method which carries the rubber to 
the innermost recesses of the cords, insulating each component part 
and unifying the whole structure of the tire. The Firestone Service 
Dealer is a trained tire man, who knows tires and tire 

sizes and the operating conditions in your locality. With 

his complete stock of Firestone Truck and Bus Tires 


and his up-to-date service shop, he will save you money 


and serve you better. 


TheMark 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER 


Horny SErtond, 














BECAUSE 


ARLAC &L 


is the most satisfactory dry 
stencil made we’ll send you 
one free, to use on your 
hardest job. 


Arlac Dry Stencils give clear, 
sharp duplicates on long 
hard runsof bulletins, letters, 
maps, forms, charts and 
hundreds of other uses. 


ARLAC DRY STENCIL CORPORATION 
419 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Please send one free Arlac Dry Stencil for 





... Duplicator 


Address. . . 


My dealer is 
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EUROPEAN 
GENERAL MANAGER 


XPERIENCED European General 
Manager, American nationality, 
and American and European 


Business training, residing perma- 
nently in Europe, and now employed 
n the above position by large Ameri- 
can manufacturing concern, is desirous 
f making a change and becoming as- 
sociated with a reputable American 
company wishing to enter the Euro- 
pean market. Only interested in join- 
ing a firm of unquestionable integrity 
and business standing, under condi- 
tions where the remuneration and fu- 
ture position will depend upon the 
results which he can bring about. 


L. Darver, 
91 rue Manin, Paris (19) France 











Any article in this number of NATION®S 
BUSINESS will be reprinted for you upon 
request at actual cost to us. 
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how much “retailing” some of these com. 
pany executives really know. I mean . 
our local companies of course where | 
have been able to observe their policies, 
These grocery stores have so much for 
eign goods to sell, of which they use 
nothing, that half of it does not get sold 
And down the cellar it goes to make way 
for a new lot of specials. No matter how 
large a company’s purchasing power is, if 
the merchandise lies around, it is not mak. 
ing money when you have to depend on g 
| quick turnover to make any money at al] 
| The average grocery clerk is not edu. 
| cated even to sell ‘art’ electric iron oy g 
| meat chopper. And I find that today the 
| customers want to know what they are 
buying and the more you know about 
what you are selling the easier it is to sell 
While it is a fact that the chains do take 
some business away from us, I don’t think 
they are as dangerous as they sound. 








ERE’S an appreciated praise from 

far-away California. R. E. Hines 
of Robertson, Dawson & Hines, Business 
| Counselors, Los Angeles, writes us: 

It has been my habit for some time 
to keep scrap books in which I paste 
articles worth saving. I find in the serap 
book that I have kept for the last three 
years, more articles from “Nation’s , Bysts 
NEss than from all the other publications 
put together. 


WE HAVE known for a long time 
that government ownership is not 
the best form of business. Not entirely 
because of the higher costs of govern- 
ment-made* articles, for the excess is 
usually hid in the taxes, where, in the 
mind of the ordinary consumer, some- 
body else pays them. More important is 
the intangible item “service,” or, in the 
case of government ownership, “lack of 
service.” 

A Washington paper gives this in ex- 
plaining why the tax bills are late in 
Washington this year: 





In the past the bill forms have been 
printed by private concerns and always 
arrived at the tax office on schedule. The 
contract was given to the Government 
Printing Office this year on the recom- 
mendation of the Bureau of Efficiency. 

The forms are at the time of writing a 
month late in delivery although they 
were ordered two months in advance of 
the due date of delivery. 


A LIFE-like statue of one of the world’s 
most remarkable cows has been 
erected on a farm near Seattle. This cow, 
Segis Pietertje Prospect by name, had 
achieved some remarkable production 
records. In fact, she might be said to be 
among the leaders of those interested in 
mass production on the farm. She wasa 
dairy all by herself. 
Erecting statues, markers, memorials— 
a commentary on the vagaries of human 
sentiment. There has been a theory ex 
pressed sometimes that monuments Ilr 
spire the youth to emulation. If #3 
true, what, if any, will be the effect on the 
heifers of the vicinity? And will the 
bulls give a thought to the equality of 











the sexes? 
In spite of her name, we suspect that 
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her milker called her softer names, such 
as Bossy or Nellie while encouraging her 
to stand still while being milked, or 
drained. Maybe the admiration caused 
by a winner, a record-breaker—was the 
chief reason for erecting this statue. We 
wonder. It is a pleasing thought to turn 
over. ; 

When men put up tributes to cows, 
it suggests a very deep appreciation of 
nature, and a refreshing humbleness of 
the human spirit. Cicero, when writing 
to his wife, asked after his daughter Tullia 
by calling her his little Cow Eyes. 

If the human stock of the land is 
moved by this monumental expression 
to raise similar winners, the effort will 
have been worth while. And somewhere 
in a far bovine-Valhalla, somewhere in 
the Milky Way, we hope that Segis 
Pietertje Prospect is grazing on celestial 
pastures, content in the knowledge that 
she made two milk bottles grow where 
only one grew before. 


HAT a blessed thing it would be if 
an editor really knew what his 
readers wanted—or even what they didn’t 
want. One editor was told the other day 
what ane of his readers didn’t want, and 
while it pains us to record it, that reader 
didn’t want his paper to be like Narion’s 
Business. Here’s how it happened: The 
American Industrial Lenders Association 
was in session and A. B. Madison had 
been asked to read a paper on the Lend- 
er’s News, the organ of the Association. 
Said he: 


Now I enjoy the Lender’s News and like | 


to get it each month, but I would much 
rather it would contain the news as to 
where this party or that party spent his 
vacation or went on some tour or got 
pinched for staging a liquor party than to 
read some article that has to do with the 
innermost secret operations of certain 
phases of the business. Let’s make the 
Lender’s News look more like the Bingville 
Bugle than Nation’s Business, the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce official 
mouthpiece. 


CIENTISTS claim that paper laid on 

the ground keeps the moisture in and 
helps the crops. The farmers are not so 
sure. And they claim they have had 
their farms covered with paper for a 
good many years. 


[‘ IS common enough to confuse the 
' Department of Commerce of the 
United States Government with the 


-Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States. Every now and then someone 
Suggests that the Chamber should change 
Its name, 

But it remained for another member 
of the “There Ought to be a Law” Club 
to make this suggestion: 


Perhaps you should have a law passed 
at the next Congress providing for a 
change in the name of the Department of 
Commerce of the United States, that it 
Would not be confused 
with the Chamber of 
Commerce of tn HZ = 


United States! ’ 








Universal: 


Dynamically Balanced: 
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Built to Precision Limits: 





These Features Characterize 


DUMORE 


TRAOS.MARK-—REG. VU. S. PAT OFF. 


Fractional Horsepower Motors 


HOUSANDS of Dumore Motors are now rendering su- 

perlative service in floor polishers, oil burners, in deli- 
cate calibrating machines—in many products and many fields. 
An increasing number of manufacturers whose products de- 
mand the use of vibrationless, trouble-free, dependable mo- 
tors are adopting them. 
Designed and built to meet almost any speed requirements, 
in sizes up to 1/4, horsepower, dynamically balanced to elim- 
inate all vibration and constructed to precision limits which 
insure unusually long life, Dumore Motors are unquestion- 
ably the last word in small motor manufacture. 
To manufacturers whose products require the use of small 
motors of the high speed universal type, this company can 
offer a distinctive service. An inquiry will bring you the close 
cooperation of both our Sales and Engineering Research 
Departments. 


WISCONSIN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
89 SIXTEENTH STREET RACINE, WISCONSIN 


UMORE 


TRADE MARK-REG U S PAT OFF 








When writing to Wisconsin Etectric Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Q Tuis is the fifth of a series 
of editorials written by leading 
advertising men on the gen. 
eral subject of “Advertising” 





What is Poor 
Advertising? 




















ODAY it is a fairly rare adyep. © 
ture for. advertising to run up 
against that type of mind 
which just simply “doesn’t believe in 
advertising.” The broad case for 
advertising is too obvious; many of 
the benefits too plain; the tabulation — 
of experience too definite. ‘ 
But a great deal does constantly go! 
on about the relative excellence or 
lack of excellence of this or that par! 
ticular advertising. Often it getg 
down to nothing more than contep-' 
tions between theorists who cannot! 
prove anything and advertising men 
who, unfortunately, do not disprove 
anything. . 
Yet the ultimate advantage is tor 
the advertising men. They can cone 
cede the critics everything, for thé 
known success ,of even some of th 
“poorest” advertising is perhaps ti 
best proof of the power of advertis 
on the whole. 
What zs poor advertising? For thigm 
discussion a definition which may be 
risked is this: Poor advertising - 
that which gains its success at the ex- 
pense of all advertising; for example, = 
some of the testimonial campaigns. 
There is nothing to show that cer- 
tain individual advertising success 
could not be as great, or ultimately 
greater, without the tendency to tear 
at the whole fabric of advertising, It | 
is not illogical to suppose that adver 
tising would present an even greater 
profit-potential if all of it were com 
sciously aimed to build interest 
confidence in the institution of adver 
tising, as well as to build all possifi 
business for the particular advertisete 
That is, all advertisers will profita®” 
more and more of them become Wilk” 
ing to accept the best that good 
advertising men can give them. 





































Lioyp MAxweELu, Pres., 4 
Williams & Cunningham, Ine, % 
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